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PREFACE 

At  the  age  of  eighty-two  years  I  feel  that  I  am  reaping 
the  fruits  of  seed  sown  in  childhood,  in  power  and  will  to 
conquer  obstacles  that  lie  in  my  pathway.  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  I  have  succeeded  in  every  undertaking,  far  from  it, 
for  my  ambition  in  youth  was  to  be  an  artist  and  a  writer  of 
note.  While  I  have  failed  in  both  branches,  I  have  given  to 
the  world  a  family  of  seven  children,  who,  I  am  not  ashamed 
to  say,  are  a  family  to  he  proud  of,  and  who  are  a  wonderful 
support  to  my  declining  days. 


The  Author. 
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Keminiscenses  of  Other  Days 

MOVING  TO  CARIBOU 

In  the  early  spring  of  1859,  people  in  the  southern  part 
of  Maine  were  hearing  of  the  wonderful  farming  lands  up 
in  Aroostook  County.  These  lands  were  being  offered  at  a 
bargain  to  men  who  would  take  advantage  of  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  secure  a  home  by  using  a  little  pluck  and  persever¬ 
ance  until  they  could  get  established. 

A.  M.  York  and  his  brother  Edwin,  who  had  been 
there,  came  home  with  glowing  accounts.  They  said  that 
it  was  the  place  for  a  poor  man,  and  that  they  were  going  to 
take  their  families  there  in  the  near  future.  Of  course 
Father  and  a  number  of  other  citizens  of  Oxford  County — 
for  they  were  informed  that  a  large  portion  of  the  settlers 
of  North  Aroostook  were  from  that  County — decided  to 
take  the  trip  and  see  for  themselves. 

About  the  middle  of  May,  1859,  seven  men ;  namely, 
John  Bradbury,  Joseph  Goud,  Eli  Richardson,  two  brothers 
by  the  name  of  Reynolds,  Moses  Coburn,  and  Hazen  Keech 
started  by  single  teams,  two  men  in  each  of  three  wagons, 
while  the  seventh  man,  with  a  load  of  baggage  such  as  the 
men  would  need,  followed  in  the  rear. 

It  was  a  sad  morning  when  we  bade  good-by  to  Father, 
knowing  it  would  be  a  long  day  before  we  should  see  him 
again,  especially  if  he  decided  to  settle  in  that  locality.  For 
if  he  did  we  were  to  break  up  housekeeping,  store  our  furni¬ 
ture  in  a  place  provided  by  Father  before  his  departure,  and 
go  to  places  where  we  were  to  spend  the  summer.  I  was  to 
go  to  friends  in  New  Hampshire,  while  Mother  and  Abbie 
were  going  to  spend  the  time  with  Uncle  Greeley  Swan  in 
Gilead.  Lizzie  was  doing  housework  in  Bethel  (Mayville 
Village),  while  my  brother  had  been  in  Anoka,  Minnesota, 
for  three  years. 

In  due  time  we  learned  that  Father  had  located.  As  it 
is  to  follow  him  to  Aroostook  that  I  am  writing  this  chap¬ 
ter,  I  will  leave  the  rest  of  us  behind  and  do  so.  The  ins 
and  outs  of  mud  holes  on  this  trip  I  will  not  attempt  to 
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describe.  You  will  find  them  in  plenty  on  other  pages,  if 
you  don’t  get  disgusted  and  throw  the  book  into  the  fire, 
or  some  other  place. 

They  were  advised  to  try  Green  Ridge,  but  found  that 
nearly  all  the  farming  lots  there  had  already  been  located. 
The  Reynolds  and  Moses  Coburn,  a  relative  of  the  former, 
did  get  lots  there.  The  rest  forded  the  river  and,  taking 
the  Military  Road,  came  to  the  little  settlement  where  Col¬ 
lins  and  Vaughan  had  built  mills  and  started  a  village  on 
the  Caribou  Stream  near  its  outlet  into  the  Aroostook 
River.  This  village  at  that  time  consisted  of  very  few  fam¬ 
ilies. 

On  their  way  they  had  passed  farms  occupied  by  Oxford 
County  people  on  every  hand,  many  of  them  known  to  my 
parents.  In  Maysville,  now  a  part  of  Presque  Isle,  they 
found  Luke  Smith,  whose  wife  was  a  relative  of  my  mother. 
His  brother,  John  L.,  is  spoken  of  in  other  places  in  this 
book. 

The  Halls,  Sampsons,  Starbirds,  Smalls,  and  many 
others  that  had  emigrated  ahead  of  us  were  found  along  the 
road.  Then  there  was  D.  F.  Adams  from  Rumford,  who 
was  sure  he  knew  them  all,  or  wanted  to,  as  he  was  a  trader 
and  had  a  little  red  store  directly  on  their  way  down  the  hill 
to  the  Caribou  Stream.  There  they  could  be  supplied  with 
necessaries  all  the  way  from  a  salt  herring  to  a  bag  of 
buckwheat  meal,  if  they  had  a  postage  stamp  or  a  bunch 
of  cedar  shingles  to  give  in  exchange. 

But  to  return  to  the  locating  a  farm  question.  Quite  a 
number  of  men  had  preceded  Father  by  a  few  days,  and 
had  gone  over  what  is  now  called  New  Sweden  and  Perham 
roads,  at  that  time  an  unsettled  wilderness.  They  had  se¬ 
cured  all  the  available  hardwood  land  and  to  get  a  good 
lot,  Father  and  the  rest  of  the  men  must  go  a  long  way 
from  the  mills.  Mr.  Bradbury  and  his  son-in-law,  Joseph 
Goud,  found  lots  near  James  Smith’s  and  Alonzo  Burgess’ 
on  what  is  now  called  “Back  Presque  Isle  road.”  Father 
kept  his  eye  on  a  hardwood  ridge  in  “I  Plantation.”  He 
was  told  that  it  was  lacking  good  water,  but  he  resolved 
to  find  out  for  himself.  After  a  few  days’  prospecting  they 
decided  that  they  would  commence  clearing  and  let  Mr. 
Lore  Alford  run  the  lines  later  on.  He  and  Mr.  Richardson 
had  quite  a  farm  cleared  before  Mr.  Alford  arrived  and  they 
learned  that  the  clearing  was  all  on  the  lot  Father  had 
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taken.  Then  Father  wanted  to  help  clear  as  much  on  the 
next  lot  for  Mr.  Richardson,  but  he  said  he  was  tired  of  try¬ 
ing-  to  make  a  farm  in  the  woods,  and  if  Father  would  give 
him  a  certain  amount,  he  would  make  tracks  for  home, 
which  he  did.  A  few  years  later  we  learned  that  he  had 
died  with  apoplexy,  as  others  of  his  family  had  done. 

While  looking  for  a  chance  to  dig  a  well,  Father  found 
a  nice  spring  of  water,  quite  a  little  way  nearer  the  David 
Collins  mill.  It  was  at  the  mouth  of  Otter  Brook,  a  stream 
that  crossed  the  road  we  must  take  to  get  to  the  farm 
Father  had  located,  yet  the  spring  was  on  Father’s  land.  So 
he  cleared  a  small  piece  and  there  built  his  log  house.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  the  farm  now  owned  by  the  Powers 
twins,  the  sons  of  my  sister.  She  married  Corydon  Powers 
and  remained  on  the  place  during  the  lifetime  of  my 
parents. 

During  the  year  that  Father  was  here  before  we  came, 
he  built  a  sawmill  for  John  L.  Smith  on  “Hardwood  Creek,” 
and  a  barn  for  old  John  Allen  of  Maysville.  The  barn  was 
still  standing  when  a  fire  swept  out  the  whole  clump  of 
buildings,  but  a  few  years  ago,  on  that  once  magnificent 
place.  He  also  built  a  bridge  at  the  foot  of  Collins  Hill. 
It  was  the  first  across  Otter  Brook,  at  that  time  a  very  dan¬ 
gerous  place  at  certain  times  of  the  year.  September  21, 
1860,  while  he  was  trying  to  make  a  shelter  to  house  a  field 
of  wheat  that  he  had  cut  and  stooked,  there  came  a  snow¬ 
storm — seven  inches  of  the  unwelcome  stuff.  I  think  that 
was  the  first  real  discouragement  he  met.  He  said  if  it  kept 
on  like  that,  “it  would  not  be  many  years  he  should  stay 
here.”  But  the  sun  came  out  so  bright  and  clear  he  said  he'd 
stay  another  year,  and  we  had  a  very  fine  autumn.  I  guess 
that  must  have  been  to  try  the  courage  of  those  “hardy 
pioneers.”  But  I  think  the  most  of  them  spent  their  re¬ 
maining  years  in  Aroostook.  Mrs.  John  Bradbury  died  a 
few  years  later,  I  think  in  the  spring  of  1864,  and  Mr.  Brad¬ 
bury  soon  returned  to  Oxford  County  to  spend  the  rest  of 
his  life.  Many  of  his  grandchildren  yet  live  in  Aroostook 
County. 

The  last  of  June,  1860,  we  had  word  from  Father  to  be 
ready  to  start  whenever  Mr.  John  L.  Smith  of  Lyndon, 
Aroostook  County,  a  former  acquaintance  of  my  parents, 
was  ready  to  start  back. 
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We  soon  learned  that  Mr.  Smith  had  arrived  at  his  old 
home  some  three  or  four  miles  from  us  and  wanted  to  start 
back  with  his  load  in  a  very  short  time. 

Our  sadness  at  leaving  the  home  of  our  childhood  was 
overshadowed  by  the  thought  of  meeting  Father  in  a  few 
days.  July  10th,  we  were  not  surprised  to  see  an  emigrant 
wagon  standing  at  our  door,  being  loaded  with  such  house¬ 
hold  stuff  as  we  deemed  absolutely  essential.  Our  clothing 
and  bedding  were  first  loaded,  with  a  few  choice  books. 
When  ready  to  pack  our  dishes  and  furniture,  we  were  told 
that  in  Aroostook  we  were  to  sit  on  blocks  for  chairs,  eat 
off  good  large  hardwood  chips  placed  on  a  hewn  log  for 
a  table  (now  what  do  you  think  of  that!),  and  sleep  on  fir, 
cedar  or  hemlock  boughs  for  beds. 

As  Father  used  to  make  himself  a  bed  of  hemlock 
boughs  to  cure  rheumatism,  when  we  were  children,  we 
concluded  that  what  made  him  so  smart  in  his  old  age 
wouldn’t  hurt  us.  So  we  said,  “Here  goes  for  hemlock 
boughs  and  Aroostook.”  You  must  remember  that  Father 
was  then  nearing  his  fifty-seventh  birthday. 

Of  course,  this  was  all  said  in  a  joking,  jolly  way,  as 
Mr.  Smith  was  quite  a  hand  to  guy  us  into  smiles,  where 
otherwise  it  would  have  been  tears. 

At  last  we  were  ready  to  start,  and  after  giving  the 
farewell  hand  to  many  schoolmates,  friends,  and  old  asso¬ 
ciates,  we  stowed  ourselves  somewhere — Mother,  my  two 
sisters,  myself,  and  the  driver — where,  I  cannot  tell.  But 
this  I  do  know  from  experience,  that  we  were  to  walk  up 
the  hills  and  through  the  sand  drifts,  of  which  there  were 
many.  For  though  the  horses  were  good  ones  for  those 
days,  I  wonder,  now,  how  they  would  compare  with  some 
of  the  Belgians  of  the  present  time. 

Our  first  stop  was  with  my  mother’s  brother  at  Swan’s 
Corner,  Bethel,  where  we  spent  the  night  at  the  “Old 
Homestead.”  There  my  Grandfather  Swan,  a  pioneer  in 
days  long  passed,  had,  when  a  young  man,  builded  a  home 
for  himself.  Here,  with  his  bride,  Mehitable  Colby  Swan, 
formerly  of  Fryburg,  but  when  a  child,  of  Methuen,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  raised  a  family.  Their  children  had  founded 
homes  of  their  own  long  before  Grandfather  at  the  age  of 
eighty-seven  years  had  followed  his  wife,  who  had  preceded 
him  by  not  more  than  five  years,  to  the  spirit  land.  I  think 
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we  laid  him  away  nearly  five  years  before  our  visit  there  the 
night  before  leaving  Bethel. 

The  early  morning  found  us  wending  our  way  down 
through  Hanover,  Rumford,  Dixfield,  Farmington,  and  so 
on  till  we  reached  Bangor — good  weather  all  the  way.  It 
has  been  so  long  a  time  that  I  nearly  forget  most  of  the 
scenes  of  interest  or  funny  happenings  that  occurred  along 
the  way,  but  one  thing  stands  out  prominent  in  my  memory 
still.  As  we  were  slowly  wending  our  way  towards  the 
town  of  Canaan,  where  there  was  a  corn  canning  factory, 
and  many  people  working  alongside  the  road,  a  team  passed 
us  going  the  same  way.  One  occupant  hallooed  out : 
“Hello,  girls,  where  ye  going  now,  to  ’Roostic,  I  s’pose?” 
Mother,  who  was  quite  a  singer  and  always  on  the  job, 
broke  out  with  the  hymn:  “We’re  bound  for  the  land  of 
Canaan.  If  you  get  there  before  I  do,  look  out  for  me;  I’m 
a-coming,  too,  for  I’m  bound  for  the  land  of  Canaan.’’  Such 
a  shout  as  went  up  from  those  working  beside  the  road  is 
not  often  heard  by  passers-by,  and  we  left  them  cheering 
while  we  wended  our  way  to  Canaan  and  “  ’Roostic”  in  the 
near  future.  Such  scenes  as  this  helped  to  cheer  us  on  our 
way.  It  was  a  tedious,  tiresome  journey,  to  make  the  best 
of  it.  What  would  we  think  now  of  having  to  take  a 
journey  lasting  ten  days,  for  only  three  hundred  miles,  and 
not  going  out  of  the  state?  But  the  thought  of  reaching 
home  and  Father  was  enough  to  cheer  us  on. 

We  arrived  in  Bangor  late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  thir¬ 
teenth,  rested  at  a  hotel  for  the  night,  then  started  out  on 
the  famous  “Old  Military  Road.”  We  had  heard  and  read 
much  of  this  road  in  the  past  few  months,  as  being  the 
means  of  opening  up  such  wonderful  farms  in  the  near 
future  in  the  valley  of  the  Aroostook. 

The  weather  was  most  intensely  dry  and  hot,  so  that  for 
our  own  as  well  as  the  horses’  comfort  we  decided  to  drive 
nights  and  rest  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  days  in  some 
shade  or  at  some  wayside  inn.  This  was  more  to  be  en¬ 
joyed,  as  there  was  a  good  moon  to  cheer  us  along.  So  we 
purchased  a  lunch  at  our  last  stopping  place  each  afternoon. 
These  hotels  were  well  patronized  by  the  many  lumbermen 
and  emigrants  who,  like  ourselves,  were  wending  their  way 
to  homes  in  the  wilderness. 

One  night  about  midnight  we  stopped  near  a  small 
brook  where  we  took  our  lunch,  as  the  horses  needed  water, 
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food,  and  rest  for  a  time.  So,  fishing  out  a  quilt  or  two 
from  our  baggage,  we  made  ourselves  as  comfortable  as 
possible  and  thought  to  get  a  little  sleep.  But  oh,  dear !  it 
was  my  first  experience  with  what  Mr.  Smith  called  “no- 
see-ums.”  Truly,  I  thought  we  were  all  on  fire.  You  must 
remember  we  were  from  an  old,  long-settled  community, 
having  lived  in  or  near  a  village  or  city  all  ou^  lives ;  and 
“no-see-ums,”  or  “mingies,”  were  a  new  thing  to  us.  Had 
they  been  mosquitoes  we  would  have  known  them  by  their 
music,  but  these — oh,  dear !  I  heard  Mr.  Smith,  with  some¬ 
thing  that  sounded  very  much  like  an  oath,  putting  his 
horses  on  to  the  wagon  pole  and  calling  out  to  us  to  wake 
up.  There  was  no  need,  for  we  had  not  slept  a  wink,  and 
soon  we  were  on  our  way  again. 

One  night  about  twelve  o'clock  we  drove  up  to  an  inn. 
All  was  dark  and  still.  A  loud  rap  soon  brought  a  young 
fellow  to  the  door.  He  had  nothing  on  but  a  shirt  and  pair 
of  overalls,  and  those  very  much  awry.  His  eyes  hardly 
opened  as  he  had  been  suddenly  wakened  from  a  sound 
sleep.  He  opened  a  door  into  the  barroom,  well-filled  with 
smoke  and  empty  glasses  that  had  been  used  an  hour  or 
two  before. 

On  seeing  us  file  into  the  room,  one  after  another,  he 
exclaimed  in  amazement:  “Hell  on  earth!  How  I  look!  I 
didn’t  expect  women  at  this  time  of  night!"  But  with 
hearty  laughs  we  soon  put  him  at  his  ease. 

One  of  the  party,  stepping  up  to  the  bar  said :  “In  the 
barroom,  we  must  have  something  to  drink.  Give  me  a 
clear  glass  of  water,  please.” 

At  another  hotel  we  were  greeted  by  the  exclamation, 
“Oh,  hell !  what’s  coming  now  ?"  but  on  looking  to  see  who 
was  giving  us  such  a  reception,  we  found  it  was  a  large 
green  parrot,  which  had  liberty  to  go  where  it  pleased.  The 
landlady,  very  much  embarrassed,  carried  it  to  another 
room  and  explained  that  it  was  a  place  where  a  lot  of  men 
boarded  who  were  lumber  men  at  Five  Islands,  and  that 
they  were  teaching  it  to  be  very  rough.  We  agreed  with 
her  there.  W e  would  have  liked  to  see  more  of  it  but  she 
said  she  was  ashamed  of  it,  and  would  not  let  it  into  the 
room  again. 

On  the  afternoon  of  July  18,  1860,  we  passed  through 
Presque  Isle,  a  place  that  had  been  quite  a  little  village. 
Only  a  few  months  before,  fire  had  swept  through  and 
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burned  the  most  of  it.  Many  new  houses  were  being 
erected  so  that  it  seemed  a  very  busy  place.  We  were  so 
eager  to  reach  our  journey’s  end,  or  at  least  the  home  of 
Mr.  Smith,  whose  wife  was  a  friend  of  my  mother  and 
where  we  were  going  to  rest  for  the  night,  that  I  hardly 
remember  much  of  the  incidents  relating  to  the  last  part  of 
our  journey  that  day.  But  I  do  recall  that  the  evening  be¬ 
fore,  we  had  a  very  light  shower,  the  first  sprinkle  of  rain 
we  had  seen  since  leaving  Bethel.  People  said  that  for 
some  weeks  past  it  had  been  very  dry. 

About  four  o’clock  we  drove  up  to  Mr.  Smith’s  door 
while  thunder-clouds  were  rolling  up  and  scudding  very 
quickly  through  the  sky.  We  had  hardly  entered  the  house 
when  a  heavy  clap  of  thunder  welcomed  us,  not  to  home, 
but  to  a  place  of  rest  and  shelter  in  what  is  now  a  part  of 
the  town  of  Caribou.  Perhaps  you  do  not  know  where  that 
place  is  as  it  has  long  since  passed  into  other  hands.  It  is 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  town,  a  farm  now  owned  by 
Libby  and  King. 

Well,  it  soon  began  to  rain  in  torrents,  and  the  darkness 
was  intense,  when  the  door  suddenly  opened  and  Father 
stood  among  us.  What  cared  we  then  for  the  peal  on  peal 
of  thunder,  or  the  vivid  flashes  of  lightning?  We  were 
together  again,  and  he  was  telling  us  of  the  farm  he  had 
left  and  walked  eight  miles  in  hopes  to  be  there  on  our 
arrival.  The  next  day  we  decided  to  rest  as  we  all,  includ¬ 
ing  Father  and  the  horses,  were  sadly  in  need  of  it.  But 
Saturday  morning  bright  and  early  found  us  ready  to  re¬ 
sume  our  journey.  You  may  well  believe  we  were  anxious 
to  see  the  place  we  could  call  home — where  we  knew  Father 
had  spent  so  many  days  at  hard  labor,  so  many  nights  of 
restless  anxiety  and  waiting,  and  where  he  had  been  pre¬ 
paring  a  home  in  which  we  could  stow  ourselves  away  for 
a  little  time  to  rest  and  think. 

The  first  thing  of  which  I  have  a  vivid  recollection  was 
Prestile  Hill.  The  road  ran  just  where  it  now  does  since 
the  famous  fill  has  been  made,  but — well,  we  all  got  out  and 
walked  through  it,  fearing,  I  guess,  that  in  coming  down  we 
might  be  pitched  head  first  in  front  of  the  horses,  or  in  com¬ 
ing  up,  vice  versa,  the  horses  might  be  lying  on  their  backs 
behind  us.  My  next  recollection  was  of  old  D.  F.  Adams 
standing  in  his  store  door  watching  for  us.  His  store  then 
stood  at  our  left  as  we  were  about  to  descend  the  mill  hill. 
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“Hold  on,  Keech,  hold  on !  I  want  to  see  your  baggage,” 
was  his  first  greeting,  then  he  qualified  his  rude  remarks  by 
saying,  as  he  neared  the  carriage,  “I  want  to  see  your  fam¬ 
ily.”  “Wall,  if  that’s  your  wife,  she  looks  younger’n  your 
gals.”  “Maybe  she  ain’t  their  mother,  though,”  was  his 
next  venture.  On  being  told  that  she  was,  he  turned  a  scru¬ 
tinizing  gaze  on  us  and  said,  “Say,  Keech,  which  one  of 
them  did  you  promise  to  Ai?”  While  laughing  at  his  own 
rude  jokes,  we  left  him.  But  if  I  had  known  at  that  time 
the  initials  of  his  name  I  should  have  dubbed  him  what 
others  did  afterwards. 

In  explanation,  Father  said  that  a  party  of  them  got  to 
joking  in  the  store  one  day  and  a  certain  fellow  wanted  to 
know  if  he  could  have  one  of  his  girls  when  they  arrived. 
Father  said,  “Yes,  if  you  can  get  her.”  It  was  quite  embar¬ 
rassing  to  be  greeted  that  way  by  a  stranger,  though. 

We  turned  down  Water  Street  up  the  hill  to  our  left, 
took  down  a  pair  of  bars,  went  through  and  followed  an  old 
grubbed  road  leading  directly  to  where  my  house  now 
stands,  on  the  corner  of  Pleasant  and  Runnals  streets,  and 
down  a  side  hill  grubbed  between  where  the  road  now  runs 
and  the  river,  going  about  where  the  Bangor  and  Aroostook 
roundhouse  now  stands.  When  we  reached  the  home  of 
David  Collins  we  were  told  to  alight  as  we  could  go  no 
farther  with  a  team. 

After  unloading  at  the  house  where  Father  had  made 
arrangements  to  store  the  stufif  till  we  could  manage  to  tote 
it  home  about  a  mile  away  as  the  tote  road  ran  at  that  time, 
we  each  took  a  load  of  such  things  as  we  would  need  most 
and  started  to  follow  our  leader  across  a  small  bridge  that 
spanned  Otter  Brook. 

This  bridge,  we  learned,  was  built  by  Father  at  the  foot 
of  a  steep  pitch  around  the  curve  that  still  is  to  be  seen 
at  that  place.  A  new  bridge  has  since  been  built  by  the 
town  and  most  of  the  grade  eliminated.  A  few  rods  further 
on  we  pitched  into  the  woods  and  followed  a  spotted  line, 
occasionally  stopping  to  take  a  breath,  unhitch  our  dresses 
from  clinging  brush  that  impeded  our  travels,  or  get  a 
better  hold  of  our  loads. 

Mrs.  Collins  had  very  thoughtfully  offered  us  a  lunch, 
which  we  were  glad  to  accept  as  we  were  going  into  a  camp 
with  very  few  things  to  work  with  on  arriving. 
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After  unloading-,  Mr.  Smith  had  turned  his  horses  home¬ 
ward.  His  contract  filled,  he  was  glad,  I  guess,  to  get  away 
from  such  a  dirty  looking,  though  jolly  crowd.  Many  times 
afterwards  he  spoke  of  the  jovial  times  we  had  on  the  way. 

Home !  How  dear  the  word !  Anywhere  was  home  if 
Father  were  only  there.  But  you  can  well  believe  that  after 
that  journey,  lasting  ten  days,  for  we  arrived  home  July  20, 
1860,  we  fully  realized  it  would  be  a  long  time  before  we 
would  see  again  the  scenes  and  friends  we  had  left  behind. 


WHERE  THE  WOMAN  STANDS  IN  THE  OPEN  DOOR 
IS  THE  OLD  HOUSE  FATHER  BUILT  IN  1860 


Father  had  got  the  walls  of  a  log  house  ready,  but  no 
roof  on  it  as  he  had  been  very  busy  working  almost  night 
and  day  clearing  land  and  caring  for  his  crop.  He  had 
found  a  very  beautiful  spring  of  water  in  a  little  run  or 
ravine  in  the  woods  some  few  rods  from  his  clearing  of 
fourteen  acres.  So  he  cleared  three  more  acres  near  the 
spring,  on  which  to  build  his  house. 

Mother  soon  found  that  camp  life  was  not  to  her  liking, 
especially  as  a  toad  took  up  its  station  on  her  pillow.  Every 
morning  when  she  awoke  he  would  be  sitting  there  looking 
at  her.  She  had  a  superstitious  belief  against  killing  the 
harmless  thing,  so  carried  it  as  far  away  into  the  woods 
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as  she  dared  go  alone  and  released  it.  The  next  morning 
found  it  there  again  on  her  pillow,  as  usual. 

For  five  weeks  she  endured  this  camp  life,  then  willingly 
moved  into  the  log  house  that  had  been  made  comfortable 
and  ready  to  receive  them.  I  say  them,  because,  before  I 
had  been  there  one  week,  I  was  teaching  school  over  on  the 
Vanburen  road,  the  first  school  ever  opened  in  the  Planta¬ 
tion  of  Forestville;  while  Lizzie  had  gone  to  do  housework 
for  W.  A.  Vaughan,  who  had  just  commenced  building  the 
first  “Vaughan  House,”  a  hotel  which  was  burned  a  couple 
of  years  after  completion. 

I  remember  only  one  incident  that  happened  while  I  was 
at  the  camp.  The  next  day  after  our  arrival,  there  came  up 
quite  a  shower,  and,  finding  the  bark  roof  was  leaking  in 
places,  I  curled  up  on  a  sawhorse  holding  on  to  my  knees 
with  both  hands,  my  dress  tucked  closely  around  me,  while 
my  sister  Abbie  was  in  the  same  position  on  another,  when 
the  door  was  suddenly  pushed  open  and  in  walked  Martin 
Hardison  and  his  brother  Harvey.  They  made  the  excuse 
that  they  were  on  a  fishing  trip  up  to  Madawaska  Oxbow 
and  got  caught  in  a  shower — perhaps  so.  They  were  the 
first  young  men  we  formed  acquaintance  with  in  Forestville. 

The  next  Monday,  I  commenced  a  school  in  Forestville, 
the  first  in  the  township.  Emery  Lufkin  was  the  agent  and 
I  stayed  at  his  home  the  first  night.  After  that,  I  boarded 
in  the  family  of  Harvey  Collins,  who  had  a  fine  set  of 
buildings  for  those  early  days.  The  school  was  to  be  in  an 
unfinished  house  at  the  foot  of  the  little  hill  going  north, 
near  a  small  brook  that  crossed  the  road  just  north  of  it.  A 
few  days  after  I  went  there  to  board  their  oldest  child,  a 
girl  about  five  years  old,  got  badly  burned  by  the  upsetting 
of  a  kettle  of  hot  maple  syrup  where  her  mother  was  mak¬ 
ing  preserves.  In  the  family  was  a  nephew  of  Mr.  Collins, 
a  boy  about  twelve  years  old,  son  of  Andrew  Collins,  who 
attended  my  school.  His  name  was  Jerry.  He  afterward 
died  in  Vermont  while  yet  only  a  boy. 

After  I  finished  the  school,  which  was  the  first  ever 
taught  in  Forestville,  I  went  to  work  for  Vaughan.  I  hired 
to  sew  and  help  my  elder  sister,  Lizzie,  about  the  table 
work,  as  there  was  a  large  crew  of  men  working  on  the 
farm,  also  building  the  new  house,  afterwards  named  “The 
Vaughan  Hotel.”  By  this  time  they  had  got  it  so  far  along 
that  men  were  lathing,  and  a  man  from  Fort  Fairfield  came 
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and  built  the  chimneys  and  a  big  brick  oven,  and  did  some 
plastering.  But  he  was  called  home  by  sickness  in  his  fam¬ 
ily,  I  think.  How  to  heat  the  oven  was  a  mystery  to  some. 
Vaughan  said  he  had  seen  it  done  many  years  before,  but 
he  had  forgotten  how  to  tell  just  when  it  was  hot  enough. 
They  were  eating  at  a  crowded  table  while  Lizzie  and  I 
were  attending  to  their  wants.  Lizzie  said,  “If  you  can’t 
find  out,  send  for  Mother;  she  can  do  it.”  Vaughan  asked, 
“Did  you  ever  see  one  ?”  “Oh,  yes,  Grandfather’s  house  had 
a  big  one,  and  so  did  one  we  lived  in  at  Swan’s  Corner,”  we 
said.  I  told  them  that  Mother  had  often  told  me  when  a 
child  to  keep  watch  and  tell  her  when  the  bricks  in  the  top 
of  the  oven  were  red,  for  then  it  was  ready  to  take  out  the 
coals  and  put  in  the  food.  “That’s  it!”  exclaimed  Vaughan, 
“I  remember  now.”  So  among  us  we  got  a  good  heat  on 
that  brick  oven,  the  first  one  in  Caribou. 

When  a  Mr.  Bean  was  digging  for  a  foundation  on 
which  to  build  a  garage  on  Vaughan  Avenue,  in  1922,  I  saw 
an  item  in  the  “Republican”  stating  that  they  had  found 
the  ruins  of  an  old  well,  where  some  time  the  water  had 
been  run  through  wooden  pipes  down  past  the  road  and 
emptied  into  the  Caribou  Stream  under  the  bridge  near  the 
George  Smith  Store.  It  was  quite  a  wonder  to  some,  when 
and  why  it  was  done.  I  remember  that  the  land  between 
the  Vaughan  Hill,  so-called  then,  and  the  Collins  farm,  was 
just  a  swampy  place,  caused  by  a  spring  coming  out  of  the 
side  hill  on  Vaughan’s.  He  dug  and  stoned  it  up  making 
the  well  in  1860  before  I  went  there.  For  Lizzie  told  me  to 
go  to  the  new  well  if  I  was  going  for  water,  that  cattle 
wading  around  made  the  lower  spring  impure.  In  1861, 
Vaughan  completed  draining  the  spring  into  those  logs, 
carrying  the  water  to  a  trough  that  he  had  placed  near 
where  the  town  now  has  a  fountain  for  watering  horses.  It 
was  so  arranged  that  pails  of  water  could  be  caught  from 
an  upstanding  spout  at  the  head  of  the  trough,  while  at  the 
other  end  the  spouts  took  the  surplus  water  to  the  stream. 
For  a  long  time,  he  kept  a  tin  dipper  setting  on  the  post  that 
people  might  quench  their  thirst.  That  was  before  people 
got  so  frightened  at  tuberculosis  that  they  carried  their  own 
drinking  cups. 

In  October,  1860,  my  brother,  Milo  Keech,  who  had  re¬ 
turned  to  Bethel  from  a  three  years’  stay  in  Minnesota, 
accompanied  by  my  cousin,  George  F.  Ellingwood,  arrived 
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in  Caribou.  They  were  soon  engaged  to  work  for  Vaughan, 
they  both  being  carpenters,  and  he  being  very  anxious  to 
get  his  house  in  shape  that  the  family  might  occupy  it 
during  the  winter. 

But  as  Mrs.  V aughan’s  youngest  daughter  was  born 
during  the  autumn,  he  did  not  wish  to  take  the  risk  of  her 
moving  into  a  newly  plastered  house  until  it  was  a  fit  time 
for  her  to  do  so. 

December  first,  we  entered  the  new  house  to  stay.  Be¬ 
fore  that,  Lizzie  had  found  a  place  that  suited  her  better, 
and  left  us.  This  placed  more  work  on  me  than  I  was  able 
to  stand  up  under,  so  I  asked  them  to  try  to  find  some  girl 
more  used  to  hard  work,  as  I  preferred  to  sew  or  do  light 
work. 


TYPICAL  CAMP,  MUCH  LIKE  THE  ONE  WE  FIRST 
OCCUPIED  ON  FATHER’S  FARM 


They  found  two  girls  from  Limestone  that  would  like 
to  work  their  board  and  attend  school  together.  Before  this 
time,  my  brother  and  cousin  had  finished  their  jobs  for  the 
winter.  Milo  had  gone  to  help  Father  and  had  taken  up 
the  lot  of  land  joining  Father’s  farm  on  the  west  side,  while 
Mr.  Ellingwood  had  secured  some  land  on  the  Woodland 
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road.  He  then  returned 
to  his  family  in  Bethel, 
intending  to  return  to 
Aroostook  the  coming 
season. 

This  was  but  a  few 
months  before  the  “Civil 
W ar”  was  declared.  The 
“scream  of  the  Eagle’’  up¬ 
setting  the  whole  country, 
it  fell  with  a  deafening 
cry  on  the  little  back- 
woods  settlements  of 
Aroostook  County.  Many, 
very  many,  of  the  lots 
were  located  by  young 
men  who  had  come  with 
eager  hearts  and  willing 
hands  to  pave  the  way. 

By  making  roads,  clear¬ 
ing  land,  and  building 
camps,  they  hoped  to  pro¬ 
vide  shelter  for  their 
friends  and  families. 

Many  families  hurried 
here  hoping,  by  so  doing,  that  in  the  forest  homes  their  boys 
and  young  men  would  escape  the  call  to  arms,  only  to  be 
disappointed.  For,  before  the  close  of  the  Rebellion,  very 
few  of  those  within  the  age  limit  remained  at  home,  and 
those  were  in  some  way  disabled  and  unfit  for  military  serv¬ 
ice.  At  one  time  there  were  only  two  young  men  remain¬ 
ing  in  Caribou,  and  they  were  unfit  for  the  battle-front. 

Mr.  Ellingwood,  like  others,  instead  of  returning  to 
Caribou,  entered  the  military  service  and  was  stationed  for 
a  time  during  the  winter  months  in  Augusta,  making  bar¬ 
racks.  He  contracted  a  heavy  cold  and  pneumonia  set  in. 
He  feared  tuberculosis,  a  disease  which  conquered  his 
mother  when  he  was  yet  a  boy.  He  was  discharged  as  unfit 
for  service.  Some  time  during  the  next  year  he  brought  his 
family  and  settled  on  his  farm  but  continued  working  at 
his  trade.  In  time  he  disposed  of  his  farm  and  had  a  shop 
near  the  grist  mill.  He  was  a  fine  workman  and  kept  at 
his  trade  for  a  number  of  years,  raising  a  family  of  six  chil- 
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dren — five  boys  and  one  girl,  now  Mrs.  Mclntire.  Two  of 
his  boys,  the  two  oldest,  died  quite  early  in  life,  victims  of 
consumption.  His  wife  was  the  daughter  of  John  Brad¬ 
bury,  who  came  to  Caribou  with  Father  in  1859.  Three 
other  sons  are  still  living.  Warren,  a  respected  citizen  of 
this  place,  still  lives  where  his  parents  spent  their  declining 
years.  Fernando  and  William  T.  have  gone  to  other  places, 
but  I  think  Fernando  lives  in  Burnham,  Maine.  There  are 
children  and  grandchildren,  descendants  of  the  Ellingwood 
family,  but  I  have  not  time  or  space  to  give  a  history  of 
each  one  but  will  leave  that  to  some  one  of  the  younger 
generation  to  follow  down  where  I  have  made  but  a  begin¬ 
ning. 

Milo  Keech,  as  I  have  before  stated,  went  to  stay  with 
his  father,  intending,  as  he  was  the  only  son  living,  to  try 
to  lighten  his  father’s  burdens,  as  they  were  beginning  to 
tell  on  a  man  long  past  the  prime  of  life.  Yet  he  intended 
to  build  a  house  on  his  own  lot  some  time  during  the  five- 

year  limit,  to  hold  the 
land  and  get  the  deed. 
But  the  scream  of  the 
Eagle  grew  louder  and  its 
call  was  heard  all  over  the 
land,  even  penetrating  in¬ 
to  the  deep  forests.  Many 
men  had  to  leave  crops 
unharvested,  choppings 
uncleared,  and  families  of 
small  children  to  be  cared 
for  by  others,  as  they 
would  rather  enlist  than 
be  drafted,  as  was  the 
prospect  in  the  near  fu¬ 
ture.  He  said  he  felt  he 
was  doing  wrong  to  listen 
to  the  pleadings  of  his  sis¬ 
ters  any  longer.  Father, 
realizing  more  the  situa¬ 
tion  than  we  younger 
ones,  told  him  to  do  what 
he  felt  to  be  his  duty. 

MILO  KEECH  the  fall  of  1863,  he, 

Company  E,  1st  Artillery  with  a  number  of  other 
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men,  enlisted  and  were  assigned  places  where  they  were 
needed  most.  He,  with  most  of  his  comrades,  was  placed 
in  Company  I,  1st  Heavy  Artillery,  Maine  Volunteers,  and 
stationed  in  Washington.  While  there,  he  saw  the  name  of 
a  man  in  a  hospital,  that  sounded  familiar.  On  investiga¬ 
tion,  he  learned  that  it  was  Father’s  youngest  brother — a 
man  we  had  never  seen,  but  had  often  heard  Father  mention 
as  living  in  Vermont.  This  was  a  place  where  we  had 
never  been,  though  Milo  was  born  and  lived  there  till  about 
ten  years  of  age.  Uncle  was  just  completing  a  three-years’ 
term  of  service,  and  was  soon  engaged  as  a  guard  at  the 
Capitol  where  he  served  twenty  years — until  a  change  of 
administration  caused  a  change  of  guardsmen. 

Uncle  Roman  settled  his  family  in  Washington  just  be¬ 
fore  the  battle  of  Petersburg,  June  18,  1864.  In  this  battle 
Milo  fell  exhausted  and  was  carried  to  a  hospital  from 
which  Uncle  took  him  home.  He  died  there  about  1  P.  M., 
July  4,  1864.  We  got  but  meager  accounts  of  his  last  days 
— only  that  he  said  he  had  “done  his  duty”  and  “God’s  will 
be  done.”  His  body  rests  in  a  grave  with  the  Unknown. 
With  him,  I  can  say,  “God’s  will  be  done.”  He  never  mar- 
ried,  so  with  him  the  name  of  Keech,  in  our  branch,  be¬ 
came  extinct. 

He  was  buried  in  a  cemetery  in  Washington,  with  a 
board  to  mark  his  grave.  Uncle  then  wrote  us  but  we  did 
not  get  the  letter  till  some  time  in  August,  as  the  mails 
were  very  uncertain  in  those  days,  and  we  never  got  one 
Uncle  wrote  telling  us  that  he  was  sick. 

Some  years  later  we  got  a  letter  from  Uncle  saying  that 
the  city  authorities  were  about  to  remove  all  the  bodies 
from  that  place  and  inter  them  in  either  Evergreen  Ceme¬ 
tery  or  Arlington,  and  what  would  we  like  to  have  done 
with  Milo’s  casket?  We  sent  word  to  have  it  sent  home  at 
our  expense.  When  he  went  to  attend  to  it,  the  ground  was 
leveled  off  while  the  bodies  had  been  placed  in  boxes  and 
buried  in  Arlington  (most  of  them),  a  lot  in  one  grave,  and 
marked  “Unknown,”  so  what  could  we  do  but  let  it  remain, 
a  soldier  in  an  unknown  grave.  We  have  a  marker  for  him 
in  my  father’s  lot  in  our  cemetery,  but — he  is  not  there. 
Whenever  July  4th  comes  around,  I  think  of  that  day  in 
1864,  and,  though  many  years  have  intervened,  it  still  casts 
a  shadow  over  the  festivities  of  that  celebrated  day. 
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Though  he  was  my  half-brother,  I  knew  no  difference, 
he  was  with  us  e’re  I  can  remember.  He  spent  three  years 
in  Minnesota,  but  returned  to  Maine  when  he  heard  his 
father  was  in  Aroostook.  The  climate  of  Minnesota  did  not 
agree  with  him,  and  he  thought  perhaps  the  woods  of  Maine 
might  do  so.  But  I  think,  though  he  did  not  say  so,  that  he 
feared  the  dread  disease  that  took  his  mother  many  years 
before,  tuberculosis. 

August  23,  1865,  Edwin  Brown  and  Corydon  Powers 
arrived  at  our  home  in  Forestville  Plantation,  having  come 
by  single  team  from  Hanover,  Oxford  County.  They  were 
cousins.  Mr.  Brown  had  married  my  cousin,  Esther  S. 
Ellingwood,  some  years  before.  She  was  a  sister  of  G.  F. 
Ellingwood,  who  came  with  my  brother  in  1860,  but  who 
later  returned  to  his  home  in  Oxford  County  and  there  en¬ 
listed  in  the  Civil  War.  Mr.  Brown  soon  purchased  a  farm 
from  a  Mr.  Tarbox,  and  later  settled  there  with  his  family 
of  four  children.  He  lived  to  be  an  old  man,  past  eighty 
years  of  age,  then  gladly  joined  his  wife  who  had  preceded 
him  by  a  few  years.  The  farm  is  still  in  the  hands  of  his 
children.  His  only  son,  Frank,  occupies  the  original  home, 
a  vine-covered  cottage  on  the  New  Sweden  road,  about  a 
mile  from  the  court  house  in  Caribou  village.  V ery  near 
it  stands  another  house  of  later  date,  where  Edwin  and 
Esther  spent  their  declining  years,  attended  by  their  chil¬ 
dren,  especially  the  eldest  daughter,  now  Mrs.  Darwin 

Eddy,  who  still  occupies  the 
house  where  her  parents  died. 

Corydon  Powers,  a  young 
man  who  had  been  four  years  in 
government  service,  being  a 
member  of  the  5th  Maine  Bat¬ 
tery,  and  getting  his  discharge 
July  6,  1865,  purchased  the  farm 
of  Martin  K.  Hendrix,  who  had 
become  a  victim  of  the  Civil 
War.  He  came  with  Edwin 
Brown  to  call  on  us,  and,  as  our 
parents  had  been  acquainted  in 
Oxford  County,  it  did  not  seem 
like  meeting  strangers.  He 
finall  y  decided  that  he  liked  the 
JUDAH  D.  TEAGUE  location  of  Father’s  farm  and 
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the  youngest  daughter  of  the  farmer  better,  so  finally  dis¬ 
posed  of  the  Hendrix  place  and  accepted  Father’s  proposal 
to  remain  there  on  the  homestead,  which  consisted  not  only 
of  Father’s  lot,  but  of  that  of  my  brother,  Father  being  his 
heir.  At  first  Corydon  felt  as  if  he  were  crowding  me  away 
from  my  home,  but  I  told  him  I  had  not  intended  to  remain 
there.  My  husband  had  already  purchased  a  farm,  or  lot, 
joining  Father’s  on  the  east,  and  we  were  going  to  occupy 
that  sometime,  and  that  Abbie,  being  the  youngest,  had 
always  remained  at  home  with  Mother,  and  it  was  my  wish 
that  she  still  remain.  They  were  married  November  14, 
1865,  by  J.  D.  Teague,  Esquire,  at  Father’s  home  in  the 
presence  of  the  family. 

The  results  of  that  marriage  were  eight  children,  four 
of  them  living  at  the  present  time.  One  boy  died  in  infancy, 
one  girl  eight  years  of  age  fell  by  the  dread  disease,  scarlet 
fever,  after  a  few 
hours’  illness  ;  two 
others,  while  yet 
in  young  woman¬ 
hood,  were  called 
to  the  Great 
Beyond.  Leila, 
the  oldest  child, 
died,  the  wife  of 
George  Wash¬ 
burn,  leaving  one 
daughter,  who  is 
a  teacher  in  Mas¬ 
sachusetts.  Elmer 
E.  and  Delmer  D., 
the  only  boys,  are 
twins,  but  I  shall 
speak  of  them 
later.  Berdina  is 
the  wife  of  Olof 
Pierson,  a  trader 
in  this  place, 
while  the  young¬ 
est  is  the  wife  of 
A.  W.  Spaulding, 
both  too  well 

known  in  business  CORYDON  AND  ABBIE  POWERS 
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and  social  cir¬ 
cles  in  Caribou 
for  me  to  expa¬ 
tiate  on  their 
good  qualities. 

But  let  us 
return  to  the 
farm,  where 
their  father,  the 
oldest  son  of 
Orson  Powers 
of  Hanover,  a 
farmer,  had 
been  trained 
from  boyhood. 
He  was  well  fit¬ 
ted  to  take  up 
the  work  he 
laid  down  at 
the  “Scream  of 
the  E  a  g  1  e ,  *  * 
when  our  coun¬ 
try  was  in  dan¬ 
ger.  For  four 
years  he  served 
his  country  in 
whatever  posi¬ 
tion  he  was 
placed,  then  returned  to  spend  the  greater  part  of  his  life 
tilling  the  soil.  He  was  school  committeeman  and  town 
assessor  for  a  number  of  years,  and  spent  one  winter  in 
Augusta,  a  Representative  to  the  Legislature,  sent  there  by 
the  Republican  party  of  which  he  was  an  ardent  supporter. 
He  was  a  Methodist  in  belief  and  through  his  lifetime  helped 
support  that  denomination.  After  the  death  of  Father  and 
Mother,  he  turned  the  farm  over  to  the  twin  boys,  Ell  and 
Dell,  as  they  are  always  called.  He,  with  his  wife  and  two 
girls,  moved  to  the  village  and  lived  for  a  few  years  near 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  station,  but  later  purchased 
the  fine  residence  on  North  Main  Street,  erected  a  short 
time  before  by  Sim  White,  who  wished  to  change  his  resi¬ 
dence  to  Houlton.  He  died  in  June,  1911,  after  a  short  ill¬ 
ness  of  hiccoughs,  presumably  caused  by  pneumonia.  His 
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wife  soon  began  to  fail  and  April  5,  1915,  she  passed  to  the 
higher  life,  telling  her  children  she  was  “going  home.’’ 

Her  death  left  me  the  last  survivor  of  a  family  of  four¬ 
teen,  and  my  children  were  at  that  time  more  in  number 
than  all  the  rest  together,  I  having  seven,  while  the  others 
were  only  five.  Lizzie,  who  had  married  Mr.  William 
Fields,  who  died  in  1871,  left  one  daughter.  Lizzie  after¬ 
wards  married  David  Doe  and  as  he  had  no  children  of  his 
own,  preferred  that  the  daughter  be  called  Mary  Doe.  As 
her  own  father  had  died  while  she  was  an  infant,  she  had 
no  remembrance  of  him  and  retained  the  name  of  Doe  until 
she  changed  it  when  marrying  Dexter  Harmon,  a  nephew 
of  my  husband.  Her  mother  died  in  1893. 

The  sons  of  Corydon  Powers  still  own  and  cultivate  the 
farm  together.  Elmer  has  a  house  on  North  Main  Street. 
He  married  Hattie  Colburn,  of  Orono,  who  was  formerly 
a  school  teacher.  They  have  two  children. 

Delmar  married  Ella  Scott.  They  have  one  child,  Ken¬ 
neth  Powers,  who  is  in  Bowdoin  College  in  Brunswick, 
Maine.  Dell,  as  everyone  calls  him,  purchased  the  Joe 
Clark  house  on  High  Street.  After  making  many  changes 
he  reserved  the  second  story  for  the  use  of  himself  and 
family  in  winter,  leaving  the  homestead  with  trusty  care¬ 
takers.  His  wife's  mother  and  sister  occupy  the  rest  of 
the  village  house.  Mrs.  Britton,  a  widow,  the  sister  of  his 
wife,  is  the  very  efficient  Librarian  of  our  Carnegie  Library. 
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Both  men  are  well  qualified  for  the  positions  of  trust  given 
them  in  the  active  business  interests  of  Caribou  Village. 

Olof  Pierson,  a  descendant  of  the  first  Swedish  colonists 
to  settle  in  Caribou,  has  been  in  the  clothing  business  for 
many  years.  Mr.  A.  W.  Spaulding,  husband  of  Mr.  Cory- 
don  Powers’  youngest  daughter,  is  a  man  too  well  known 
in  business  circles  for  me  to  attempt  anything  in  the  line 
of  praise.  At  present  he  is  a  stockholder  and  director  of 
the  Bangor  and  Aroostook  Railroad,  and,  being  the  only 
living  child  of  the  late  W.  C.  Spaulding,  is  owner  and  man¬ 
ager  of  the  hardware  store  of  that  name. 


THE  FOUR  WHITTIER  BOYS 

While  their  mother  was  away,  sewing  for  the  poor  children  of  the 
neighborhood,  their  father  thought  it  woidd  be  a  good  joke  to  take 
a  picture  of  their  own  children,  with  the  result  shown  above 


LIFE  OF  THE  WRITER 

I  was  born  in  Rumford,  Maine,  in  a  house  owned  and 
occupied  by  Mr.  John  Howe,  in  1841,  Aug.  13.  My  father 
had  taken  my  mother  there  while  he  was  building  a  mill 
for  Mr.  Howe.  At  the  age  of  three  years  we  moved  to 
Bethel,  the  ancestral  home  of  my  mother,  and  for  the  next 
four  years  lived  at  Swan’s  Corner,  where  my  school  days 
began. 

Well  do  I  remember  my  first  day  at  school,  and  the 
struggle  I  had  with  my  teacher,  who  attempted  to  have  me 
stand  on  the  floor  to  read  my  A,  B,  C’s.  She  being  a 
stranger,  I,  only  four  years  old,  thought  it  my  duty  to  stay 
in  my  seat.  Well,  we  had  quite  a  struggle,  and  had  it  not 
been  for  three  of  my  playmates,  all  boys  about  my  age, 
perhaps  she  might  have  gotten  the  best  of  it.  But  as  I 
was  going  to  bite  her,  one  boy  scratch  her,  another  kick 
her,  while  the  third  was  going  to  get  a  great  big  tree  and 
kill  her,  she  concluded  to  let  me  alone  for  a  time.  But  as 
teachers  “boarded  around/’  so-called,  she  soon  came  to  our 
place  and  before  the  week’s  end  we  were  the  best  of  friends. 
That  has  ever  been  a  lesson  to  me — get  the  good-will  of  a 
child  before  you  commence  to  rule  him,  if  you  would  suc¬ 
ceed. 

When  I  was  seven  years  old,  Father  took  a  job  to  build 
a  mill  for  Horace  Chapman  and  his  father  on  what  is  called 
“Chapman  Brook.”  I  remember  when  we  were  moving  up 
through  Mayville,  Bethel,  Father  pointed  out  the  line  where 
the  Grand  Trunk  Railroad  was  to  be  built  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river.  We  could  see  a  few  of  the  stakes,  and  as  a 
railroad  in  those  days  Avas  something  almost  unheard  of 
in  that  part  of  the  country,  no  wonder  we  were  excited. 
But  Father  had  been  working  most  of  the  time  for  the  last 
few  years  on  bridges  on  the  Old  Colony  Railroad  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  and  the  prospect  of  having  one  go  directly  through 
our  tOAvn  was  something  exciting. 

He,  being  a  mechanic  and  bridge  builder,  no  doubt  the 
thought  of  a  paying  job  at  his  trade  made  him  the  more 
interested,  as  it  would  any  man  with  a  family  to  support. 
We  were  then  two  miles  from  school,  but  as  an  older  sister 
was  to  be  the  teacher  that  term,  I  insisted  on  going  with 
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her.  Think  of  a  child  less  than  nine  years  old  walking  two 
miles  twice  a  day.  But  I  enjoyed  it,  and  was  very  much 
disappointed  when  a  freshet  took  away  the  bridge  over  the 
brook  that  we  must  cross  to  reach  the  schoolhouse.  When 
the  flood  was  passed,  the  water  receded  so  that  we  could 
wade  the  stream  and  as  all  children  attended  summer 
schools  barefooted  in  those  days,  it  was  just  fun  for  us  to 
splash  through  the  water. 

Father  used  to  tell  us  that  youth  was  the  time  to  get  a 
good  start  in  the  schoolroom,  and  only  those  who  tried 
would  succeed,  and  that  what  we  learned  in  youth  would 
remain  in  old  age.  I  think  he  was  pretty  near  right,  don’t 
you?  Can’t  you  remember  incidents  that  happened  in 
childhood,  while  those  of  later  years  are  forgotten? 

We  romped  over  those  never-to-be-forgotten  hills  to 
the  schoolhouse  for  four  years.  Of  course,  our  schools  were 
not  of  the  same  number  of  weeks  as  a  school  term  of  the 
present  day.  They  varied  from  six  to  ten  weeks,  according 
to  the  amount  of  money  that  was  available  at  the  time. 
Now  don’t  frown  and  say:  “Inhuman  treatment  to  children 
of  that  age.”  We  just  enjoyed  it,  and  I  remember  crying 
when,  one  morning,  my  parents  decided  I  must  not  go  out¬ 
doors  that  morning,  owing  to  a  severe  attack  of  croup  the 
night  before.  I  did  not  want  to  miss  my  place  at  the  head 
of  my  spelling  class  in  school,  but  Father  said  :  “It  is  not 
the  smartest  scholar  that  holds  that  place,  but  the  one  that 
starts  at  the  foot  and  works  up  is  the  one  to  be  envied.” 
And  not  only  did  we  walk  to  school,  but  there  was  a  Sunday- 
school  started  at  Mayville  village  and  we  used  to  attend 
that  during  the  summer  months.  Sometimes  we  would 
coax  Mother  to  let  us  take  our  shoes  and  stockings  in  our 
hands — we  could  walk  so  much  easier  barefoot — and  dress 
our  feet  when  we  got  near  the  village,  about  three  miles 
from  home. 

In  June,  before  I  was  twelve,  we  moved  from  Bethel  to 
Auburn,  where  Father  was  to  work  on  the  Bates  mill  which 
was  then  being  built.  If  I  remember,  it  was  Bates  Number 
Two.  The  trip  was  my  first  on  a  railroad,  for  the  Grand 
Trunk  had  been  completed  as  far  as  Gorham,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  and  Father  had  done  his  share  of  work  on  it,  as  well 
as  my  brother  Milo. 

There  had  also  been  a  road  made,  called  the  Atlantic 
and  St.  Lawrence,  that  connected  with  the  Grand  Trunk  at 
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Danville  and  ran  through  Lewiston  to — well,  I  can’t  tell 
you  where  it  terminated  then,  for  I  was  yet  a  child  and 
more  interested  in  getting  to  my  new  home.  I  soon  found 
that  school  had  begun  for  the  summer  term  and  that  if  I 
wished  I  could  attend.  I  found  Miss  Brooks  a  very  fine 
teacher — but  oh  !  so  different  the  school  of  about  seventy- 
five  pupils,  from  one  of  ten  or  a  dozen,  in  the  country. 
When  first  called  on  to  read  I  arose,  as  each  one,  I  saw, 
was  expected  to  do,  and  before  uttering  a  word,  fainted, 
and  fell  against  my  teacher  who,  seeing  my  fright,  had 
sprung  to  my  aid.  She  sent  a  girl  to  accompany  me  home, 
and  I  got  over  it  so  that  I  went  again  in  the  afternoon  and 
the  teacher  allowed  me  to  read  sitting  down.  She  was 
very  kind,  and  I  soon  got  so  I  could  mingle  with  the  other 
scholars,  and  enjoyed  the  school. 

The  winter  term  had  only  been  begun  a  short  time  when 
measles  broke  it  up  for  a  season,  and  for  me  permanently. 
There  were  five  in  our  family  to  have  it,  I  being  the  first, 
and  it  made  such  havoc  with  us  that  1  was  needed  at  home. 
One  sister  was  confined  to  the  lied  for  six  weeks,  and  a  little 
brother  nearly  four  years  old,  the  idol  of  the  family,  after 
having  measles,  succumbed  to  pneumonia.  This  gave  us 
all  a  homesick  longing  to  go  away  from  Auburn.  As  there 
was  a  call  for  carpenters  in  the  Bath  shipyards,  we  went 
there,  where  I  found  grade  schools.  As  I  had  no  grade  I 
must  wait  for  Examination  Day.  I  attended  and  they  gave 
me  a  grade  in  the  Grammar  School.  I  found  that  the  build¬ 
ing  was  about  three  miles  away,  all  through  the  city 
streets,  and  no  other  pupil  living  near  me  going  down  there ; 
so  I  gave  up  the  idea  of  getting  an  education  and  helped 
Mother  sew.  We  got  work  from  the  clothing  departments 
of  the  stores.  We  made  many  white  vests.  There  were  no 
sewing  machines  in  those  days — stitching  was  all  done  by 
hand.  In  September  or  October,  we  went  back  to  Bethel, 
this  time  settling  in  Mayville,  Bethel.  There  I  found  myself 
struggling  to  keep  up  with  a  class  who  were  racing  with 
the  Gould’s  Academy  pupils.  There  for  the  next  few  years 
I  gained  spirit  and  strength  to  overcome  some  of  the  handi¬ 
caps  I  had  endured. 

Before  I  was  sixteen  I  was  put  into  a  school  as  teacher. 
It  was  in  Gilead,  twelve  miles  from  home.  I  was  homesick, 
and  if  I  had  not  had  an  uncle  living  where  I  could  see  him 
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occasionally,  I  think  I  should  have  nearly  died.  But  I 
struggled  on,  crying  nights,  and  laughing  days. 

The  spring  before  I  was  eighteen,  Father  started  for 
Aroostook  where  he  made  his  farm  which  is  described  in 
another  chapter  of  this  book.  I  have  given  you  this  chap¬ 
ter  to  show  you  what  chance  I  had  for  an  education. 
Though  I  do  not  envy  the  children  of  the  present  day,  I 
sometimes  think  that  if  they  were  allowed  to  exert  their 
strength  a  little  in  chasing  each  other  to  and  from  the 
schoolroom,  though  that  were  two  miles  or  more  away,  it 
would  be  for  the  benefit  of  their  strength  and  ambition. 
FTere,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two  years,  I  feel  that  I  am  reap¬ 
ing  the  fruits  of  seed  sown  in  childhood,  in  power  and  will 
to  conquer  obstacles  that  He  in  my  pathway.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  I  have  succeeded  in  every  undertaking, 
far  from  it,  for  my  ambition  in  youth  was  to  be  an  artist 
and  a  writer  of 


note.  While  I 
have  failed  in  both 
branches,  I  have 
given  to  the  world 
a  family  of  seven 
children,  who,  I 
am  not  ashamed 
to  say,  are  a  fam¬ 
ily  to  be  proud  of, 
and  who  are  a 
wonderful  support 
to  my  declining 
days.  My  hus¬ 
band,  a  soldier  in 
the  Civil  War, 
died  in  1912,  pre¬ 
sumably  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  sunstroke 
while  in  army  ser¬ 
vice.  One  of  my 
daughters,  with 
her  family,  still 
remains  with  me, 
and  I  have  this 
much  to  say — that 
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MRS.  SOUCIA,  MRS.  HOWARD,  AND  MRS.  VINAL 

though  much  has  been  written  about  the  inevitable  moth- 
er-in-law,  I  am  willing  that  any  one  should  listen  behind 
the  door  to  all  the  hard  words  that  ever  pass  between  my 
son-in-law  and  myself,  though  my  daughter  often  gets 
impatient  at  my  old-fashioned  ways,  and  says:  “Ma,  do 
get  out  of  the  kitchen,  no  need  of  your  bothering  the  girls 
at  your  age !”  She  forgets  that  I  am  a  child  again — second 
childhood,  vou  know. 

My  daughters,  three  in  number,  live  in  this  village. 
Mrs.  Olive  R.  Howard,  Mrs.  Viora  A.  Soucia,  and  Mrs. 
Florence  I.  Vinal.  My  boys  all  stayed  with  us  on  the  farm 
till  reaching  manhood,  then  one  by  one  wended  their  way 
to  Southern  California.  My  oldest  son,  named  for  my 
brother  Milo,  passed  from  this  life  November  13,  1922,  at 
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his  home  in  Los  Angeles,  leaving  a  widow  but  no  children. 
His  remains  are  resting  in  Evergreen  Cemetery,  Caribou. 

John  Colby  Whittier,  born  in  China,  Maine,  September 
13,  1813,  was  a  first  cousin  of  John  G.  Whittier,  the  poet. 
He  married  Rebecca  Burgess,  also  of  China,  born  February 
7,  1815.  They  resided  for  some  years  in  Camden  and  Rock¬ 
land,  but  moved  to  Aroostook  in  the  fall  of  1861,  and  settled 
on  the  road  leading  from  Caribou  to  Washburn,  at  that 
time  not  more  than  a  logging  road. 


M.  H.  WHITTIER,  CHAS.  WHITTIER,  C.  F.  WHITTIER 

AND  MILO  WHITTIER 

When  the  Civil  War  began,  Charles  Greenleaf,  their 
eldest  living  son,  enlisted  at  the  first  call  for  three  months’ 
men,  but  his  parents  claimed  he  was  not  twenty-one  years 
old  and  they  would  not  sign  the  papers  necessary  for  a 
minor  to  enter  the  army.  Then  they  told  him  that  if  he 
would  come  to  Aroostook  and  locate  a  farm,  they  would 
come  here  and  settle  on  it,  which  he  did.  His  mother  had 
a  sister,  Mrs.  Smiley,  also  a  brother,  Mr.  Alonzo  Burgess, 
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somewhere  in  Lyndon.  Their  desire  to  get  away  from  the 
coast  was  partly  from  having  lost  their  eldest  son  a  few 
years  before.  His  death  was  caused  by  the  shipwreck  of 
a  fishing  schooner  on  Barnstable  Beach,  Massachusetts. 
They  had  a  large  family,  mostly  boys,  who  were  taking  to 
the  water  like  ducks  to  a  mill  pond.  This  was  a  terror  to 
their  mother. 


He  soon  started.  I  think  he  came  by  boat  to  Bangor, 
then  walked  most  of  the  way  to  Lyndon.  At  that  time  the 
town  was  incorporated,  and  he  had  no  difficulty  in  finding 
his  way.  On  his  arrival  he  found  his  relatives  and  with 
their  aid  he  soon  located  the  lot  next  south  of  his  Uncle 
Alonzo  Burgess.  He  worked  for  a  time  for  the  men  who 
had  married  his  cousins  some  years  before,  and  had  made 
good  farms.  They  were  Jacob  Hardison  and  David  Vance, 
two  men  well  fitted  to  encourage  him  in  his  undertaking. 
That  fall  they  furnished  him  with  a  team  to  go  for  his 
family,  and  they  all  arrived  safely  before  winter  set  in.  The 
mother  and  younger 
children  spent  part 
of  the  winter  at  the 
farm  of  Mr.  Vance, 
while  the  older  ones 
were  getting  a  camp 
or  log  house  ready  to 
receive  them. 

But  in  1862,  the 
Eagle  screamed  so 
loud  that  its  echoes 
were  heard  in  the 
depths  of  the  forest. 

About  a  dozen  young 
men  from  this  vicin¬ 
ity  dropped  their 
hoes  and  hammers 
and  hastened  away 
at  the  “call  to  arms.” 

Charles  was  assigned 
to  the  20th  Maine 
Regiment  and  was  in 
the  “Battle  of  Gettys- 
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“Roundtop,”  made  famous  in  history.  That  battle  was 
the  last  of  his  military  service,  for  there  he  was  hit  by  a 
bullet  which  sent  him  into  a  hospital,  where  he  stayed 
for  seven  months.  He  was  then  discharged  and  sent  home, 
arriving-  in  Caribou  the  first  part  of  January,  1864. 

A  few  months  after  his  enlistment,  the  “call  to  arms” 
got  so  strong  that  his  father  and  a  brother  that  had  then 
reached  the  age  of  eighteen  or  over,  enlisted,  and  were 
assigned  to  the  26th  Regiment.  The  brother's  name  was 
Franklin,  or  Frank,  as  we  always  called  him.  He  died  in 
the  Soldier’s  Home  in  Sawtelle,  California,  a  few  years 
ago,  leaving  one  son  who  still  lives  among  the  oil  workers 
in  California. 

Mrs.  Whittier,  mother  of  the  boys,  though  deprived  of 
much  of  her  support,  still  pressed  bravely  on.  The  boys 
left  at  home,  five  in  number,  learned  to  make  shingles.  As 
there  was  an  abundant  supply  of  cedar,  and  at  that  time 
shingles  were  “legal  tender,”  she  knew  that  if  they  had 
their  health  they  would  not  starve  or  go  cold  for  want  of 
wood.  I  remember  going  with  her  niece,  Mrs.  Hardison, 
one  afternoon  to  see  how  they  were  getting  along.  In  one 
corner  of  the  room  one  boy  was  shaving  shingles,  another 
bunching  them,  while  in  the  yard  outside,  other  boys  were 
getting  the  logs  ready.  Two  little  girls  were  burning  the 
shavings  in  a  big  fireplace  made  of  stones  and  mortar.  The 
ever-watchful  mother  was  overseeing  it  all  to  see  that  the 
girls  did  not  overdo  their  part  and  set  the  camp  on  fire.  In 
the  early  spring  of  1865,  J.  Wilson,  the  fourth  one  of  the 
family,  enlisted ;  but  before  he  did  that,  his  father  and 
brother  Frank,  who  went  in  the  nine  months’  call,  had 
returned.  About  the  time  Wilson  got  to  Augusta,  Lee  sur¬ 
rendered,  but  he  was  placed  in  the  regular  army  for  three 
years’  service.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time  he  returned 
to  his  home  for  a  visit,  then  went  to  Hallowed.  There  he 
learned  to  cut  granite,  married  his  cousin,  Carolyn  Burgess, 
and  settled  down  for  life.  He  died  a  victim  of  tuberculosis, 
but  before  his  death,  his  wife  died  with  a  cancer.  They 
left  one  child,  a  son,  who  had  grown  to  manhood  and 
married.  The  son  and  his  wife  have  one  daughter.  They 
still  occupy  the  home  on  Winthrop  Street,  where  Will 
settled  in  early  life.  It  seems  almost  surprising  to  me  some¬ 
times  that  so  many  from  one  family  all  returned,  while  my 
brother,  all  I  had  to  give,  must  remain  a  victim  of  that 
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“cruel  war.”  But  as  my  brother  said — almost  his  last  words 
— “I’ve  done  my  duty,  God’s  will  be  done."  So,  as  it  was 
God’s  will,  I’ve  tried  to  be  reconciled.  I  know  if  I  had  been 
born  to  wear  pants  instead  of  dresses,  Aroostook  could  not 
have  held  me  ’till  victory  was  ours.  I  offered  myself  as 
nurse  but  I  was  not  old  enough  at  that  time. 

The  younger  brothers  of  my  husband  have  drifted  to 
different  places.  Frederic  Augustus  remained  at  home  with 
his  parents.  He  has  quite  a  family,  but  they  have  scattered 
to  different  places.  Oscar  died  in  Ferndale,  California. 
Henry  Lincoln  lives  in  California.  Edward  A.  in  Wood- 
stock,  Illinois.  He  has  a  small  family — one  or  two  sons. 
The  oldest  sister  of  my  husband  married  Jake  Harmon  and 
raised  quite  a  family  of  children.  She  died,  leaving  some  of 
them  quite  small.  I  think  they  all  live  in  Maine,  but  I 
cannot  follow  them  farther.  Rose,  the  youngest  of  the 
family,  is  a  widow  living  in  Augusta.  Though  she  had 
no  children,  she  took  a  boy  of  her  sister’s  and  raised  him  as 
her  own.  Weslev  Morrison  is  an  attendant  at  the  Soldier’s 
Home.  He  was  in  government  service  during  the  World 
War,  while  his  wife,  also  a  trained  nurse,  is  at  the  same 
Home  with  him. 

I  have  been  trying  to  give,  principally,  the  military 
history  of  the  families,  that  if  the  time  ever  comes  that  it 
is  needed  they  may  not  have  so  hard  a  time  to  trace  their 
ancestors’  military  record  as  many  do.  It  may  he  found 
without  hunting  the  world  over,  and  then  be  disappointed 
as  many  of  us  are,  for  I  find  many  towns  did  not  even  keep 
the  birth,  marriage,  or  death  records,  until  within  a  few 
years. 

THE  BURGESS  FAMILY 

As  I  have  already  stated,  the  mother  of  Charles  G. 
Whittier,  of  Caribou,  was  Rebecca  Burgess,  and  my  main 
object  in  searching  for  these  records  was  to  find  out  if  we 
were  affiliated  with  the  Revolutionists  and  in  what  branches, 
if  any,  we  were  connected.  I  have  been  quite  well  rewarded 
and  have  proved  the  belief  that  we  were  connected  in  more 
branches  than  one  to  the  right  of  admission  to  the  “Sons  of 
the  Revolution”  Society  if  we  wished  to  become  members 
of  the  Order. 

The  father  of  Rebecca  was  Jonathan.  His  wife  was 
Thankful  Farris.  He  moved  to  Vaselboro,  Maine,  in  1782. 
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He  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-two  years.  His  wife  and  he 
were  direct  descendants  of  Thomas  Burgess  and  wife, 

Dorothy - ,  who  was  admitted  freeman  in  1657, 

and  served  as  “Grand  Juror”  in  1661.  The  record  can  lie 
traced  directly  in  a  history  of  the  Burgess  family  held 
very  choice  by  many  of  the  descendants.  I  am  not  fortu¬ 
nate  enough  to  own  one  of  the  books,  but  borrowed  one  to 
secure  the  history.  The  book  now  belongs  to  a  grandson 
of  Gustavus  Burgess,  also  of  Rebecca  B.  Whittier,  his 
parents  being  cousins.  His  father,  of  whom  I  have  spoken, 
was  Joseph  Wilson  Whittier,  a  soldier  in  the  Civil  War. 

I  have  spoken  of  my  husband  in  another  chapter  and 
told  his  name.  We  were  married  March  6,  1864,  a  few 
weeks  after  his  discharge  from  military  service.  Though  I 
had  been  acquainted  with  him  and  his  family  for  some  time, 
it  was  a  surprise  to  most  of  my  friends  when  they  heard  I 
was  married.  My  father,  who  needed  help  on  the  farm, 
was  anxious  for  us  to  come  there  and  stay  until  my  brother 
returned  from  the  war.  As  there  was  a  lot  joining  Father’s 
that  Jim  Hart  had  filed  a  claim  for,  but  did  not  wish  to 
keep,  we  decided  it  would  make  us  a  good  farm  later  on  as 
it  was  a  fine  lot  of  land — a  good  hardwood  ridge.  Charles 
took  it  ofif  Jim’s  hands,  paying  about  seventy-five  dollars 
for  what  he  had  done  on  it. 

In  March,  1865,  our  oldest  son  was  born.  July  4,  1864, 
my  brother  died  in  Washington,  after  having  been  carried 
from  the  battlefield  in  an  exhausted  condition  some  days 
before.  My  husband  was  suffering  from  the  effects  of  his 
army  service  to  such  an  extent  that  we  were  glad  when  the 
prospect  of  another  returned  soldier  was  to  be  added  to 
the  family.  But  as  I  have  already  spoken  of  the  marriage 
of  my  sister  to  Mr.  Powers,  I’ll  drop  that  subject  now  and 
take  care  of  my  own  family. 

The  early  part  of  January  found  us  located  in  the  village 
where  Charles  decided  to  try  the  cobbler’s  trade;  but  a  few 
months  at  that  was  enough.  He  decided  to  hire  a  farm 
for  the  coming  year.  He  got  the  farm  now  occupied  by 
Fred  Blackstone,  but  then  owned  by  Jonathan  Ridley. 
We  were  then  near  his  parents,  which  was  a  comfort  to  me, 
as  his  mother  was  a  dear  old  lady.  March  11,  1867,  my 
second  boy  was  born. 

We  were  getting  anxious  to  go  on  our  own  farm,  and 
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whenever  Charles  had  time  he  would  do  a  little  clearing  on 
a  chopping  Hart  had  cut  and  burned.  During  the  autumn, 
Charles,  together  with  Father  and  a  little  hired  help,  built  a 
log  house,  or  camp  would  be  a  better  name  for  it,  and 
grubbed  a  road  so  we  could  get  there  with  a  logging  sled, 
and  we  moved  in.  Would  you  like  a  description  of  that 
Camp?  It  was  of  logs  slabbed  down  a  little  on  the  inside. 
The  door  just  let  an  ordinary  person  in  height  go  in  without 
bumping  his  brains  out.  The  inside  of  the  room  was 
twelve  by  fifteen  feet,  no  chamber,  but  a  good  floor.  In 
the  summer,  they  made  a  slab  roof  over  the  stove  on  the 
outside  of  the  Camp.  In  the  Camp  we  had  a  bed,  trundle 
bed,  table,  stove,  chairs,  and  sink,  with  shelves  above  it 
for  dishes.  Perhaps  you  think  it  was  full — but  the  fall  and 
winter  of  ’68- ’69  I  spun  seventy-five  pounds  of  rolls,  earned 
twelve  dollars  sewing,  then  wove  three  hundred  yards  of 
cloth,  and  the  30th  day  of  April  presented  my  husband  with 
the  third  boy. 

During  that  winter,  in  good  weather,  Charles  hauled 
shingles  from  the  village  to  Tobique,  starting  early  in  the 
morning.  I  planned  to  have  something  for  lunch  and  not 
to  stop  to  cook  a  dinner  but  had  a  warm  meal  when  he 
arrived  after  dark.  I  did  not  stop  to  be  lonesome.  In 
March  there  were  so  many  snowstorms  that  there  was  no 
more  hauling  shingles ;  then  Charles  used  to  help  me  by 
winding  the  quills.  Father  used  to  come  up  to  see  how 
we  were  getting  along,  but  Mother  could  not  walk  on  snow- 
shoes,  so,  after  the  snow  got  five  feet  deep,  she  had  to  stay 
at  home.  I  think  I  hear  you  laugh  at  my  saying  the  snow 
was  five  feet  deep,  but  in  reality  it  was  more  and  was  so 
high  that  the  windows  and  door  had  to  be  shoveled  out. 
When  it  began  to  melt,  Charles  bored  holes  in  the  floor  to 
get  rid  of  the  water  before  we  floated. 

About  the  fifteenth  of  April  the  sun  began  to  show  its 
power  and  snow  departed  like  mice  when  a  cat  enters  a 
pantry.  By  the  last  of  April,  people  were  going  in  wagons, 
on  roads  that  had  been  used  for  sleighs  all  winter.  The 
first  time  I  ever  saw  Dr.  Hardy  was  when  he  and  his  wife 
came  as  far  as  the  guide-board  now  stands  on  Powers  Creek 
with  a  wagon,  then  changed  to  Corydon’s  sleigh,  while 
Corydon  took  the  wagon  to  his  door  yard.  Mother  had  my 
boy  all  dressed  and  asleep  when  they  arrived.  If  you  don't 
think  I  tell  the  truth  about  the  snow,  ask  Bailey  Mitchell. 
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He  says  it  was  seven  feet  deep.  Sometimes  that  year 
Charles’  little  sister,  Rose,  would  come  to  stay  a  few  days 
but  would  get  homesick.  She  did  not  like  trundle  bed 
sleeping,  especially  when  it  had  to  be  pushed  under  our 
bed  to  set  the  table  in  the  morning. 

July  4,  1869,  as  we  had  the  frames  all  ready,  Father, 
Corydon,  and  Charles’  brothers,  to  celebrate  the  day,  had 
a  raising  in  the  forenoon  at  our  place ;  and  in  the  afternoon 
went  down  and  did  the  same  thing  at  Father's,  putting  up 
the  frame  part  that  joined  their  log  house. 

These  things  are  landmarks  in  my  memory,  and  you 
may  well  guess  I  was  glad  when  I  could  get  a  chance  where 
I  could  go  to  rest  without  fearing  that  the  bedcords  might 
break  and  let  us  down  on  the  children  in  the  trundle  bed. 

I  would  not  dare  write  of  these  things  now,  were  it  not 
that  I  am  surrounded  by  all  the  comforts  that  a  person 
needs.  And  you  can  well  understand  that  I  know  how  to 
appreciate  them  far  better  than  one  who  has  always  been 
used  to  the  best  of  everything,  and  been  “waited  on  by 

inches.”  I  have 
struggled  along 
the  best  I  could, 
caring  for  the 
home  while 
Charles  was  cook¬ 
ing  on  a  drive*, 
expecting  to  have 
the  money  he  was 
earning  to  put  in 
his  crop  in  the  late 
spring.  Low 
water  and  other 
troubles  caused  a 
delay  and  they 
gave  up  trying  to 
get  the  drive 
down,  conse¬ 
quently  he  re¬ 
turned  June  fifth 
empty-handed, 

.  *“Drive”  means  getting  logs  down  a  river  in  the  spring.  The  logs  were  cut 
during  the  winter. 
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OLD  BUILDINGS  ON  THE  WHITTIER  FARM 

and  never  got  a  cent  for  that  long  job,  while  we  were  suffer¬ 
ing  for  the  necessaries  of  life. 

Now,  soldiers  of  the  “World  War’’  are  anxious  for  the 
“Bonus  Law”  to  pass.  I  am  sure  I  would  be  glad  to  have 
every  soldier  who  is  needy  receive  it.  But  when  I  think 
that  it  was  twenty  years  before  my  husband  got  a  penny 
and  then  the  pittance  of  two  dollars  a  month  for  the  twenty 
years,  it  seems  queer.  At  that  time  it  was  a  fortune  to  us. 
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I  did  my  own  work  and  taught  school  in  our  district  for 
twelve  weeks  in  1873,  and  put  the  money  I  received  into  a 
horse  to  be  used  on  the  farm,  knowing  that  it  was  needed 
there.  I  never  was  much  of  a  hand  to  spend  lots  of  money 
on  dress  when  it  was  needed  elsewhere. 

Haven’t  I  got  something  to  look  back  upon  as  I  sit 
dreaming  alone  in  old  age?  I  say  alone,  for  though  the 
house  may  be  filled  with  many  voices,  still  I  realize  that  I 
stand  alone,  not  a  pillar  of  strength,  but  of  failing,  tottering 
weakness.  Yet  I  would  not  have  it  otherwise  if  I  could. 
Standing  over  my  departing  husband,  who  for  many  years 
was  an  invalid  and  needing  constant  care,  I  asked  the 
Heavenly  Father  many  times  to  give  me  strength  to  do 
His  will.  When  my  time  comes  to  go  forth  into  the  Un¬ 
known  Land,  I  can  feel  that  I  have  done  what  I  could  and 
am  ready  to  meet  my  loved  ones  gone  before,  and  like  my 
sister  say :  “I  am  going  home.” 

People  of  the  present  day  think  they  are  seeing  hard 
times  and  don’t  know  how  to  get  along.  If  they  could  look 
back,  as  I  often  do,  and  see  that  what  has  to  be,  must  be, 
they  might  look  on  things  in  a  different  light  than  they  do, 
many  of  them.  Before  the  Civil  War,  we  often  got  print 
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MILO  WHITTIER  SERVING  A  PICNIC  DINNER 

at  three  cents  a  yard,  where  I  had  lived,  and  three  to  five 
cents  a  yard  for  good  sheeting.  We  had  not  needed  to 
purchase  much  here  before  the  war,  which  commenced  to 
raise  prices  before  we  had  been  here  a  year.  I  paid  one 
dollar  for  three  yards  of  very  poor  sheeting  and  forty  cents 
a  yard  for  print.  We  paid  nineteen  dollars  for  a  barrel  of 
flour,  one  dollar  a  gallon  for  molasses,  and  everything  else 
accordingly,  especially  things  coming  from  the  Southern 
States,  as  they  could  not  be  bought  at  any  price  except 
through  other  nations.  My  father  got  seed  and  raised 
enough  tobacco  to  last  him  two  years,  here  on  his  farm  in 
Forestville  Plantation.  Twenty  to  thirty  dollars  a  month 
were  good  wages  for  a  man.  Seventy-five  cents  to  a  dollar 
a  week  was  a  girl’s  wage,  while  I  got  twenty-five  cents  a 
day  to  sew  from  eight  in  the  morning  till  bedtime,  board 
included.  I  often  took  my  pay  then  in  something  to  put  on 
the  farm — a  lamb,  a  heifer,  geese,  hens,  or  anything  that 
Father  needed  on  the  farm.  I  left  them  there  to  be  returned 
when  needed.  By  so  doing,  when  I  was  ready  to  keep  house 
I  had  a  good  cow,  some  sheep,  geese,  hens,  and  other  things 
which  came  very  handy  later. 

But  money — that  was  a  thing  we  did  not  have.  Buck- 
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wheat  and  cedar  shingles  were  legal  tender  in  those  days. 
It  surely  was  a  good  thing  that  we  did  not  have  so  much 
mail  then  as  we  do  now,  or  we  could  not  have  paid  the 
postage,  which  was  higher  than  at  present.  Perhaps  you 
may  think  I  am  bringing  myself  into  the  foreground,  but 
such  was  the  case  all  around  here — no  money,  the  cry. 

I  will  tell  you  of  one  case  of  which  I  was  an  eye-witness, 
that  awoke  in  my  heart  a  pity,  not  only  for  poor  people, 
but  for  poor  beasts  as  well.  There  was  a  family  consisting 
of  a  man,  wife,  and  six  children,  living  about  four  miles 
beyond  us,  while  we  lived  three  miles  from  the  village.  At 
that  time,  the  roads  were  only  grubbed  ones,  or  lumber 
roads,  where  no  wagon  could  go.  Every  day  the  man  cut 
his  lumber  and  shaved  a  bunch  of  shingles,  or  more  if  he 
could.  I  think  one  of  the  little  boys,  about  ten  years  old, 
helped  what  he  could,  while  the  eldest  girl  “kept  house/’ 
The  mother  every  morning  took  the  shingles  made  the  day 
before,  on  a  sled  hauled  by  an  old  white  horse,  “the  ghost 
of  former  days,”  and  walking  herself,  drove  to  the  village 
to  exchange  the  shingles  for  something  to  keep  the  family 
from  starving.  Often  I’ve  seen  Father  feed  the  horse  oats 
while  Mother  gave  the  woman  a  lunch,  as  she  seldom  had 
any  food  from  the  time  she  left  home  till  she  reached  there 
again.  Her  road  lay  through  our  dooryard,  so  we  knew. 
Father  got  them  to  let  one  of  the  little  boys,  a  child  about 
six  years  old,  come  and  stay  with  us  much  of  the  time,  one 
winter.  But  finally  the  father  was  called  to  the  Civil  War 
and  never  reached  his  family  again.  He  died  in  a  soldiers’ 
home  or  hospital,  where  he  had  been  cared  for  by  the 
government,  he  being  disabled  and  a  wreck  of  his  former 
self. 

I  still  look  back  with  much  interest  to  a  day  that  I  took 
company  home  to  dinner  with  me,  one  Sunday,  the  first 
winter  we  were  here  in  Aroostook.  I  noticed  that  Mother, 
though  glad  to  see  us,  seemed  somewhat  embarrassed. 
Asking  her  the  cause,  she  said  that,  though  Father  had 
raised  quite  a  field  of  wheat  and  there  was  a  grist  at  the 
mill  to  be  made  into  flour,  the  millstones  were  so  frozen 
that  they  could  not  be  started,  and  that  Father,  not  being 
acquainted  with  the  situation  in  the  early  winter,  had  got 
a  lot  of  buckwheat  ground,  but  being  very  busy  had  neg¬ 
lected  to  take  enough  wheat  to  the  mill  to  supply  the  winter 
needs.  We  would,  therefore,  have  to  wait  till  spring 
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freshets  thawed  out  the  mill  again  to  accommodate  the 
public.  She  said  that  pancakes  were  poor  things  to  set 
before  company,  but  it  was  the  best  that  she  could  do. 

Abbie  had  already  been  trying  to  see  what  kind  of  bread 
wheat  ground  in  a  coffee  mill  would  make.  Well,  we  joined 
in  and  had  a  good  time  grinding  wheat,  not  so  much  to  stay 
hunger,  as  to  see  what  the  results  of  our  labor  would  bring 
forth.  The  results — well,  of  course  you  can  guess — our 
bread  was  not  quite  so  white  as  biscuits  of  the  present-day 
flour,  but  we  would  not  starve  on  it.  Mother  learned  that 
winter  that  hulled  wheat,  like  hulled  corn,  was  very  pala¬ 
table,  and  quite  a  food  for  hungry  mortals.  I  have  heard 
it  said  by  some  people,  that  when  they  had  either  corn  or 
wheat  prepared  in  that  way  for  their  evening  meal,  they 
wanted  to  have  one  foot  in  the  bed  and  the  other  all  ready 
to  be  placed  there,  so  that  the  exertion  of  undressing  would 
not  cause  them  to  starve  before  morning.  We  lived  through 
that  winter,  and  afterwards  winters  found  a  good  supply 
of  wheat  flour  of  home  raised  wheat  always  on  hand, 
whether  it  got  cooked  or  not,  and  eaten  also.  I’ll  leave  that 
for  the  reader  to  guess,  but  I  don’t  think  any  of  the  family 
starved.  If  they  did,  we  did  not  miss  them. 

Such  were  only  a  few  of  the  hardships  and  privations  of 
the  early  settlers.  People  now  cannot  begin  to  realize 
it  unless,  like  me,  they  have  lived  through  similar  expe¬ 
riences.  Sometimes  I  think,  while  almost  flying  over  the 
road  in  an  automobile,  of  times  when  we  used  to  go  to 
lyceums  or  spelling  schools  on  winter  evenings,  riding  on 
a  sled  hauled  by  a  yoke  of  young  oxen,  with  my  brother 
holding  the  goadstick  and  guiding  their  course  by  its 
motion.  Perhaps  we  did  not  enjoy  it  and  then  again  per¬ 
haps  we  did,  especially  when  there  were  enough  of  us  to 
make  a  merry  crowd.  Autos  were  unheard-of  in  those  days, 
and  if  we  had  even  dreamed  of  them  it  would  have  been 
considered  more  wonderful  than  trips  in  a  flying  machine 
are  today. 

I  remember  one  evening  we  started  from  what  is  now 
the  Powers  Brothers’  farm,  going  to  the  village  and  taking 
on  all  the  young  people  the  sled  would  hold.  We  went  to 
Green  Ridge  to  a  dance,  having  been  invited  by  a  family 
living  there.  A  part  of  the  family  had  been  making  shin¬ 
gles  and  lumbering  near  us  all  winter  with  one  of  their  girls 
as  cook,  and  we  had  become  quite  well  acquainted.  On  our 
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way  home,  while  passing-  through  a  deep  woods  where  it 
was  very  dark,  the  linchpin  that  held  the  sled  tongue  to 
the  yoke  dropped  out  and  got  covered  by  snow.  Well! 
Well!  what  a  fix  we  were  in!  We  girls  had  to  sit  quiet 
for  a  long  time,  fearful  that  the  oxen  might  take  it  into 
their  heads  to  start  for  home  on  the  run  and  leave  us  there. 
Finally,  one  of  the  boys  hit  the  pin  while  kicking  the  snow, 
then  hurrah  for  home;  but  it  was  nearly  breakfast  time 
when  we  arrived  there.  Oh,  well !  auto  mishaps  some¬ 
times  cause  a  long  delay. 

The  only  place  where  church  services  could  be  held  was 
in  the  little  old  black  schoolhouse  that  stood  about  where 
the  Sincock  schoolhouse  now  stands.  It  was  a  small, 
meager  affair,  but  in  a  few  years  there  was  another  built  on 
the  same  ground,  that  remained  for  many  years.  By  adding 
a  second  story,  it  accommodated  the  fast  increasing  number 
of  children  very  well.  In  the  summer  of  1867,  the  first 
church  was  erected  and  served  for  all  denominations  for  a 
few  years.  Finally  it  became  the  property  of  the  Universal- 
ist  Society,  where  it  still  remains,  and  is  one  of  the  few 
landmarks  of  other  days.  Other  writers  have  stated  that 
it  was  in  1860,  but  this  church  was  built  in  the  summer  of 
1867.  It  was  raised  July  20th.  My  brother-in-law,  Corydon 
Powers,  who  always  kept  a  record  of  his  doings,  wrote  in 
his  diary,  which  is  still  kept  in  the  family,  that  he  was  at 
the  raising  on  that  date.  I  know  this  is  correct  and  that 
my  husband  was  there  also.  I  also  know  that  I  rode  three 
miles  on  horseback  carrying  my  boy  a  few  months  old  in 
my  arms,  while  others  walked  near  us,  that  I  might  be  at 
the  dedication.  I  got  him  to  sleep  and  left  him  with  friends 
near  the  church  during  the  services. 

THE  SWAN  FAMILY 

As  I  have  already  stated  somewhere  in  my  narrative, 
my  mother  was  Abigail  Swan.  I  will  continue  to  trace 
back  to  the  beginning  of  the  Swan  race  in  America,  but 
whether  they  flew,  swam,  or  stowed  away  in  a  vessel  bound 
out  of  England,  I  cannot  say  as  I  was  not  there  to  witness 
the  starting. 

Nathaniel  Swan,  my  grandfather,  was  born  January  9, 
1769,  in  Fryeburg,  Maine.  He  married  Mehitable  Colby  of 
Sutton,  New  Hampshire.  He  was  a  son  of  Colonel  James 
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Swan,  who,  with  others,  took  an  English  vessel  into  Amer¬ 
ican  waters  and  turned  it  over  to  the  Americans,  then  en¬ 
listed  in  the  Revolution.  Colonel  James  Swan's  wife  was 
Mary  Smith.  They  moved  to  Fryeburg  and  from  there  to 
Sudbury,  now  called  Bethel,  Maine.  I  think  this  was  at 
that  time  a  part  of  Massachusetts.  My  great-great-grand- 
father  was  Joshua  Swan,  son  of  Robert  Richard.  Robert 
Richard  Swan  first  “joined  the  church”  January  6,  1639. 
One  book  I  found  put  it  that  way,  another  said  he  was  born 
on  that  date.  I  do  not  know  which  is  correct,  but  in  A.  D. 
1640,  he  came  with  his  family  to  Rowley,  Massachusetts, 
and  died  in  1678.  John  Swan,  born  in  England,  1620,  moved 
to  Winchester,  Massachusetts,  and  died  in  1708,  aged 
eighty-eight  years. 

I  do  not  know,  but  think  he  was  a  relative,  perhaps  a 
brother,  of  Robert  Richard.  John  was  a  sea  captain  fight¬ 
ing  the  Spaniards,  I  learn  from  the  encyclopedia.  I  also  am 
puzzled  to  know  if  there  was  a  Robert  Richard,  Jr.,  that  was 
father  of  Joshua.  This  carries  the  Swan  race  back  as  far 
as  I  ever  expect  to  trace  them  so  I  will  not  be  very  likely 
to  learn  how  they  got  to  America.  But,  anyway,  I’m  glad 
they  came.  I’m  proud  to  be  called  a  Yankee. 

My  great-grandfather,  James  Swan,  was  born  in  Meth¬ 
uen,  Massachusetts,  March  14,  1721.  His  wife,  Mary  Smith, 
was  also  of  Methuen.  He  died  in  1800.  He  was  in  the 
“Indian  Raid”  of  1781. 

The  brothers  and  sister  of  my  grandfather  were  as  fol¬ 
lows :  Children  of  Colonel  James  Swan  and  wife: 

Elizabeth  married  Jesse  Dustin. 

Joseph  married  Elizabeth  Evans. 

Molly  (died  young). 

Sarah  married  Abraham  Russell. 

Abigail  married  Jeremiah  Farrington. 

James  married  Hannah  Shattuck. 

Elizah  married  Eunice  Barton. 

Nancy  married  Jonathan  Barker. 

Nathaniel  married  Mehitable  Colby. 

Naomi  married  Jesse  Barker. 

I  got  this  list  from  the  “History  of  Bethel”  by  Lapham. 

The  earliest  that  I  can  remember  of  my  mother's  people 
is  that  they  lived  at  “Swan’s  Corner,”  in  North  Bethel,  a 
place  bounded  on  the  north,  I  think,  by  Sunday  River, 
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PART  OF  MY  FAMILY  AT  PICNIC  GROUNDS  BETWEEN 
LOS  ANGELES  AND  SANTA  PAULA 

which  flowed  into  the  Androscoggin  at  the  lower  end  of 
their  farm.  This  “Corner”  was  named  for  Grandfather, 
who  took  up  the  tract  of  land,  then  a  wilderness,  and  made 
for  himself  a  home  where,  with  his  young  wife,  he  settled 
for  life.  They  raised  quite  a  large  family,  and  though  they 
were  surrounded  by  Indians,  he  had  no  fear  of  them — at 
least  he  never  expressed  any,  but  said  if  they  were  treated 
right  they  would  be  friends  instead  of  enemies.  J.  Greeley, 
the  oldest  son,  served  one  term  in  the  legislature,  then  set¬ 
tled  on  a  farm  in  Gilead,  a  town  north  of  them,  marrying 
the  Widow  Burnham.  They  had  no  children,  but  raised  a 
family  she  had  by  her  first  husband.  He  lived  to  be  over 
sixty  and  was  highly  respected  by  his  townspeople.  Jona¬ 
than  died  in  Augusta,  stricken  with  a  fever  while  working 
on  the  state  capitol,  he  being  a  stonecutter  by  trade.  He 
was  unmarried,  twenty-four  years  of  age.  The  youngest 
son,  Joshua,  remained  on  the  farm,  and  died  there  after 
raising  a  family  who,  I  think,  have  all  followed  him  to  the 
grave.  Part  of  Grandfather’s  children  died  young,  but 
Mother  had  a  sister  who  married  Ransom  Twitched  of 
Milan,  New  Hampshire,  who  raised  a  family  that  helped 
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suppress  the  “Rebellion. ”  Two  of  her  sons  were  captains 
in  New  Hampshire  regiments,  while  others  of  the  family 
did  their  duty  also.  Esther  was  the  wife  of  George  Elling- 
wood.  She  was  the  ancestor  of  the  Ellingwoods  of  Caribou, 
but  died  with  tuberculosis  when  her  children  were  young. 
Another  sister,  the  youngest,  married  Moses  Twitched,  and 
died  some  years  later,  leaving  two  girls,  who,  with  their 
father,  moved  to  Anoka,  Minnesota.  The  last  I  heard  of 
them  was  some  years  ago,  and  then  they  were  widows — 
pensioners.  If  they  are  living,  they,  like  myself,  must  be 
on  the  shady  side  of  eighty  years.  So  of  that  large  family,  I 
think  I  am  about  the  “Last  Rose  of  Summer,”  and  I  do  not 
expect  to  “bloom  alone”  many  years  longer.  Oh,  no,  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  I  am  blooming  alone.  I  have  six  children 
who  are  doing  all  they  can  to  lighten  the  burdens  of  old  age, 
and  that  causes  the  burden  to  roll  easily  from  my  drooping 
shoulders.  And  besides  my  children,  who  are  very  dear  to 
me,  I  have  eleven  grandchildren  and  two  great-grandchil¬ 
dren.  But  to  see  most  of  them,  I  must  cross  the  continent 
to  the  Pacific  Coast  where  all  but  three  of  my  grandchildren 
and  all  my  boys  reside. 

THE  KEECH  FAMILY 

I  wish  I  could  trace  the  record  of  my  father's  family 
as  far  back  as  I  have  been  able  to  do  with  that  of  my 
mother,  but  if  anyone  thinks  it  an  easy  task,  let  him  try  it. 

My  father  told  me  in  my  young  days  that  he  was  of 
Revolutionary  stock — that  his  ancestors  came  from  Scot¬ 
land  in  times  of  political  trouble  there.  A  man  took  his 
family,  he  having  seven  boys,  and  came  to  America.  That, 
later,  those  seven  boys  were  all  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 
Part  of  them  settled  in  Ulster  County,  New  York,  one  or 
more  in  Ohio.  If  I  remember,  only  part  of  them  survived 
the  war. 

Now  my  great-grandfather  must  have  been  one  of  these, 
but  I  have  no  means  of  finding  which  one,  as  I  have  written 
where  I  thought  most  likely  to  get  an  answer,  and  offered 
to  pay  for  the  trouble  but  got  no  answer,  and  my  age  for¬ 
bids  my  taking  the  trip  to  search  the  records  of  New  York. 
But  I  know  that  he  spent  much  time  in  that  state  in  his 
younger  days.  After  he  came  to  Aroostook,  he  burned  the 
deed  to  one  of  the  Adirondack  Mountains  that  he  had  held 
for  many  years,  saying  he  would  never  go  there  to  claim  the 
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mountain — “It  wouldn’t  be  worth  the  trip.”  How  about  ii 
now,  I  wonder? 

I  have  found  that  my  grandfather’s  name  was  Benjamin 
O.  Keech  and  his  wife,  my  grandmother,  was  Sally  Woods 
of  New  Hampshire.  He,  my  father,  was  the  oldest  son. 
Others  were  Benjamin  O.,  Roman,  and  Joseph — the  last  one 
died  when  a  child.  There  were  also  four  girls  :  Sally,  Mary, 
Lucy,  and,  if  I  remember,  the  other  was  Betsey.  Aunt 
Mary  married  a  man  by  the  name  of  Hamm.  Uncle  Ben¬ 
jamin  lived  for  many  years,  and  died  in  or  near  Deerfield, 
Massachusetts.  One  son,  E.  E.  Keech,  used  to  write  to  my 
father  for  his  father  who  was  an  invalid  for  some  years, 
and  I  did  the  writing  for  my  father.  If  he  is  living  and 
should  see  this,  I  would  like  to  hear  from  him  again. 

Uncle  Roman  was  in  government  service  for  twenty 
years,  a  guard  at  the  government  offices.  He  had  three 
daughters  who  went  west  somewhere,  and  I  have  lost  all 
track  of  them.  I  think  I  have  mentioned  my  sisters  and 
their  families,  but  not  my  own.  I  can  tell  you  plainly  that 
it  is  no  easy  thing  to  speak  of  one’s  own  children  as  a 
mother  would  like  to  do. 

You  asked  me  if  I  was  going  to  tell  you  something  about 
my  own  children.  Well,  I  am  at  a  standstill  just  what  to 
say.  If  I  were  not  their  own  mother,  I  could  say  many 
things,  that  to  do  so  in  the  position  I  now  stand — or  sit — I 
should  be  called  a  braggadocio,  but — like  the  boy  at  school 
— “Em  going  to  say  suthin,  if  not  so  bright.”  My  children 
are  like  every  true  mother’s,  the  dearest  things  on  earth 
to  me.  The  woman  who  can  forsake  her  own  offspring,  no 
matter  what  the  reason,  is  not  worthy  to  bear  the  name  of 
mother. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  many  hardships  of  my  earlier 
days,  but  did  I  want  to  forsake  my  children?  God  knows 
it  would  be  the  last  thing  I  would  think  of  doing!  But  as 
the  old  saying  is — “Time  has  changed  since  you  and  I  were 
boys.”  Not  only  time,  but  scenes.  As  I  sit  by  the  open 
fire  this  evening,  dreaming  of  days  gone  by,  my  mind  re¬ 
verts  to  a  day  that  I  seem  to  see  a  company  of  young,  half- 
grown  boys,  who  have  formed  into  a  baseball  club,  bare¬ 
footed  and  ragged  as  most  country  boys  at  that  time  usually 
were  on  the  backwoods  farms — surely  they  were  well- 
named.  They  had  also  got  the  name  of  being  pretty  good 
at  the  bat.  A  few  miles  away  there  was  also  a  crowd  of 
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village  boys,  who,  like  boys  today,  felt  their  superiority 
over  the  country  lads. 

Those  village  boys  set  a  day  to  vanquish  the  Cubs  and 
make  kindling  wood  of  their  bats.  It  was  a  very  warm 
afternoon  that  they  met,  and  the  field  on  which  they  were 
to  play  was  in  view  of  our  door.  So  a  few  of  us  mothers 
watched  with  interest  to  see  how  the  game  progressed.  If 
these  lines  should  meet  the  gaze  of  any  of  those  boys,  I 
know  they  will  laugh  to  remember  how  the  village  boys, 
finding  they  were  being  outdone  in  running,  all  stripped 
their  feet  and  took  their  places  saying:  “Guess  we  can  run 
as  fast  as  you  boys.”  Well!  well!  we  spectators  had  a 
hearty  laugh  to  see  the  cripples  come  limping  off  the 
ground,  vanquished  and  sore-footed,  as  you  can  well  imag¬ 
ine  they  were.  But  they  never  challenged  the  Cubs  again — 
“you  bet.” 

Many,  many  scenes  come  crowding  into  memory,  but  let 
them  silently  pass  along  and  be  forgotten.  Yet  I’ll  not  for¬ 
get  one  day  after  we  had  moved  to  the  village,  leaving  the 
farm  with  the  older  boys,  that  I  overheard  one  of  the  boys 
say  something  to  his  father  about  going  west,  but  not  let¬ 
ting  me  know  about  it.  I  asked  him  what  he  meant  by  that. 
I  said :  “If  you  wish  to  go  West,  I  shan’t  stop  you,  but  don't 
run  away  from  Mother.  I  think  it  would  kill  me  if  you 
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did.”  We  had  a  talk  about  his  ideas  and  I  consented  for 
him  to  take  the  trip,  feeling  that  it  would  be  a  long  time 
before  I  would  see  him  again.  But  I  did  not  wish  to  stop 
his  ambition  to  see  some  of  the  world,  as  I  had  often  wanted 
to  do  that  myself  in  my  early  days.  But  surely  the  ten 
years  that  intervened  before  we  took  our  first  trip  to  the 
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Pacific  Coast  in  the  winter  of  1901-2  was  a  long  time.  I 
think  miles  must  have  grown  shorter  as  time  passes  on, 
for  today  it  does  not  seem  farther  to  Los  Angeles  and  vicin¬ 
ity  than  it  did  to  Boston  forty  years  ago.  And  now,  to  see 
any  one  of  my  sons  or  grandsons,  I  must  take  that  trip, 
unless  they,  with  a  longing  for  a  sleigh  ride  and  a  Christmas 
dinner  with  friends  in  Maine,  should  drop  in  for  a  few 
days,  sometimes  very  unexpectedly.  So  my  girls  are  learn¬ 
ing  to  have  the  turkey  fattened  and  plenty  of  buckwheat 
meal  in  the  larder,  not  knowing  when  the  telephone  will 
ring  and  a  voice  say :  “Have  your  batter  ready,  we’ll  be 
there  to  eat  the  pancakes.” 

Oh,  did  I  say  all  my  grandsons?  Then  I  made  a  mis¬ 
take,  for  here  in  my  own  home  a  little  grandson,  who  on 
his  ninth  birthday,  about  a  week  ago,  found  himself  quite 
rich,  when,  on  opening  a  letter  from  his  brother,  now  in  or 
near  Imperial  Valley,  California,  found  a  ten-dollar  bill  for 
a  birthday  present.  I  also  have  one  great-grandson  living 
in  an  adjoining  town.  I  think  my  oldest  daughter  is  proud 
to  have  him  call  her  grandma.  She  ought  to  be,  anyway, 
for  he  is  a  fine,  smart  boy,  four  years  old,  who  thinks  a  lot 
of  his  little  sister,  less  than  one  year  old,  who  smiles  so 
sweetly  when  she  hears  my  name  called,  knowing  it  is  her 
own  also. 

In  all  I  have  eleven  grandchildren  and  two  great-grand¬ 
children.  Eight  of  the  grandchildren  are  in  California,  so 
you  may  well  judge  I  get  pretty  lonesome  at  times,  and 
think  that  there  must  be  something  wrong  with  me  that  I 
am  so  nearly  forsaken. 

My  youngest  daughter,  Mrs.  Vinal,  never  had  any  chil¬ 
dren,  but  to  cover  their  disappointment  and  satisfy  their 
longing  for  the  faces  of  little  ones  around  the  breakfast 
table,  they  took  a  pair  of  twin  boys  whose  mother  had  for¬ 
saken  them  when  infants.  Mrs.  Vinal  took  them  before 
they  were  old  enough  to  remember  any  other  home,  or  that 
they  had  been  separated  about  all  the  three  years  of  their 
lives  and  knew  nothing  of  their  other  selves.  They  are 
very  bright,  smart  boys,  and  bid  fair  to  make  life  pleasant 
for  their  adopted  parents,  who  are  very  proud  of  their  little 
boys  that  look  so  much  alike  that  we  can’t  tell  one  from 
the  other. 
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FIRE 

Another  thing  with  which  people  had  to  contend  in  the 
early  days  was  fire.  They  must  have  fire,  and  lots  of  it,  if 
they  would  clear  their  farms.  And  where  the  woods  were 
full  of  chips,  bark,  and  dry  refuse ;  where  lumber,  cedar 
shingles,  and  much  other  stufif  had  been  culled,  was  it  very 
surprising  if  fire  got  beyond  the  follers  as  the  choppings 
were  called  and  made  sad  havoc  in  many  places?  It  often 
swept  for  miles,  in  places  where  it  was  not  intended  to  go, 
or  even  wanted.  None  but  those  who  have  witnessed,  or 
been  surrounded  by  one  of  those  raging  forest  fires,  can 
realize  the  situation.  As  I  am  one  of  those,  I  will  try  to 
describe  the  scenes  we  passed  through  in  June,  1864. 

June  17,  1864,  it  having  been  a  very  dry  spring  and  early 
summer,  Father  was  somewhat  alarmed  at  seeing  smoke 
rising,  that,  as  the  wind  then  blew,  brought  it  directly  over 
his  farm.  To  be  sure,  it  was  some  distance  away.  But  he 
told  my  husband  to  keep  close  watch  while  he  went  to  see 
more  about  it  and  solicit  help,  if  more  was  needed.  With 
much  anxiety  he  walked  the  three  miles  to  the  village  and 
found  that  others  also  were  fearing  for  us  in  case  the  wind 
did  not  change  before  the  next  day. 

They  had  been  up  the  Vanburen  road  and  found  that  a 
fire,  starting  twelve  miles  away,  had  got  within  about  two 
miles  of  our  place.  One  man,  Mr.  John  Hayes,  came  home 
with  Father,  and  together  they  plowed  furrows  all  around 
the  buildings,  while  my  husband  and  a  hired  man  drove  the 
stock  down  to  the  river  bank  where  Mr.  Collins  allowed 
them  put  into  his  pasture.  Then  we  all  carried  water  from 
a  very  fine  spring  below  the  house  and  wet  the  straw  in  the 
barnyard  and  anywhere  else  we  felt  it  would  do  good.  A 
heavy  dew  stopped  the  ravages  of  fire  for  the  night.  We 
arose  with  the  dawn,  making  such  preparations  as  we 
deemed  needful  for  a  strenuous  day — especially  preparing 
food  which  might  be  needed  when  there  would  be  no  time 
to  prepare  it.  Mother  put  a  large  ham  on  to  boil  while  I 
baked  biscuits  and  did  whatever  was  needing  to  be  done 
most — one  thing  was  prepare  an  early  breakfast.  Sister 
Abbie  at  that  time  was  teaching  school  over  in  Woodland 
Plantation.  Lizzie  was  working  for  Jacob  Hardison,  so 
neither  of  them  was  at  home  during  the  morning.  But 
Lizzie  heard  people  talking  about  it,  and  said  she  thought 
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she  would  go  down  home  later  in  the  day  to  see  if  she  could 
help. 

Just  about  8  A.  M.,  as  I  was  placing  a  sheet  of  biscuits 
in  the  oven,  I  heard  a  shout,  and  looking  from  the  window, 
saw  that  fire  was  kindling  on  the  dry  leaves  some  few  rods 
from  the  house,  windward.  I  sprang  to  the  door,  but  before 
I  got  there  fire  had  reached  the  tree  tops,  as  the  wind  was 
rising  with  extra  force.  Well,  you  can  imagine  something 
of  the  situation,  when  I  tell  you  that  those  biscuits  were  not 
taken  from  the  oven,  or  the  meat  touched,  till  after  four 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Others,  seeing  the  fire  starting  up  so  suddenly,  had 
hastened  to  our  assistance.  Among  them  was  Lizzie  and 
they  came  none  too  soon,  for  even  then  they  had  to  leave 
the  road  and  pick  their  way  among  stumps  in  the  open 
field,  and  many  more  a  little  later  had  to  turn  back  with¬ 
out  reaching  us,  with  the  report  that  undoubtedly  we  had 
all  perished  in  the  fire. 

Late  in  the  day,  a  party  of  men  and  boys  picked  their 
way  to  us,  finding  thirty  of  us  all  alive  and  well,  but  very 
tired  and  exhausted,  for  we  had  stopped  for  nothing  except 
an  occasional  drink  of  cold  water  during  the  entire  time. 
But  we  had  saved  the  buildings  and  ourselves,  too.  Our 
struggle  to  save  the  buildings  was  mostly  to  save  our  own 
lives,  for  if  they  burned  it  would  cut  us  ofif  from  reaching 
the  water  and  we  surely  must  perish.  Those  coming  late 
in  the  afternoon  burned  the  soles  ofif  their  shoes  getting  to 
us.  They  said  they  did  not  expect  to  find  any  of  us  living. 

This  was  but  one  of  the  many  fires  that  had  to  be  com¬ 
batted  that  same  season.  The  village  of  Washburn,  a  pros¬ 
perous  little  village  at  that  time,  was  swept  completely 
from  the  map  by  the  ravages  of  fire  only  a  few  days 
later.  Only  one  house  was  left  standing  after  the  fire.  I 
have  a  neighbor  at  the  present  time  whose  family  was 
swept  destitute  of  all  household  belongings.  As  they  hap¬ 
pened  all  to  be  away  from  home  at  the  time,  she  cannot 
say  she  was  a  witness  to  the  disaster. 

Notwithstanding  Father  had  lost  over  three  miles  of 
fence,  part  of  it  being  “hedge  fence,”  he  did  not  get  dis¬ 
couraged.  There  was  a  field  of  a  dozen  or  more  acres  of 
good  grass  that  he  had  intended  for  hay  to  feed  his  stock 
in  winter.  This  would  now  have  to  be  turned  into  a  pasture 
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for  his  young  stock,  as  all  the  rest  of  the  farm  that  was  not 
woods  was  burned  brown  and  every  stump  still  on  fire. 

People  told  him  that  he  would  have  to  sell  off  his  cattle, 
especially  as  the  prospect  was  that  hay  would  be  at  least 
forty  dollars  per  ton,  as  it  was  a  very  dry  season,  and  war 
time  also,  when  men  to  work  on  farms  were  hard  to  get. 
But  he  said  he  would  sow  some  oats  and  if  they  did  not 
get  ripe  they  would  make  fodder.  Before  the  ground  was 
hardly  cold  he  sowed  a  lot  of  turnip  seed,  both  white  and 
rutabaga.  I  can’t  begin  to  explain  to  you  the  size  of  that 
crop,  or  of  the  turnips  either,  but  if  I  had  some  of  them  to 
take  to  the  fair  some  day,  I  know  they’d  take  the  first  prize. 
He  gathered  and  stored  in  cellar  and  barn  all  they  would 
hold,  then  dug  an  outdoor  cellar  or  hole,  filled  it  with  tur¬ 
nips  and  covered  them  with  boughs  and  dirt  and  said  good- 
by  to  them  till  spring  opened.  The  results  of  his  labors 
brought  his  stock  out  in  the  spring  fat  enough  for  beef. 
Besides,  he  gave  neighbors  all  the  turnips  they  could  haul 
away,  and  that  was  a  goodly  quantity. 

Many  men  got  discouraged  and  left  the  woods,  while 
others,  like  Father,  preferred  to  clear  away  the  dangers  by 
making  the  openings  larger.  A  younger  generation  is 
now  reaping  the  results  of  the  many  hard  days’  work  ren¬ 
dered  in  the  years  that  have  intervened  since  the  struggle 
of  those  old  or  disabled  men,  during  the  days  preceding  and 
following  the  Civil  War.  Machinery,  I  am  glad  to  say,  is 
now  doing  much  to  lighten  the  labor  of  the  farmer. 

A  TRIP  TO  CALIFORNIA 

Though  I  have  been  writing  mostly  of  life  in  Aroostook 
County,  I  have  taken  many  trips  to  far-distant  places.  I 
am  here  going  to  tell  you  of  some  things  that  happened 
on  my  first  trip  to  California.  As  we  traveled  through 
twenty-seven  different  states  on  our  journey,  we  had  a 
chance  to  view  many  scenes  of  interest. 

In  the  late  fall  of  1901,  Charles  and  I  had  an  invitation 
to  go  to  California,  where  two  of  our  boys  had  gone  some 
years  before,  and  as  we  had  a  great  desire  to  see,  not  only 
them,  but  our  first  grandson,  who  had  come  to  gladden  the 
home  of  Mericos  and  his  wife,  we  gladly  accepted  the  invi¬ 
tation.  December  6th,  we  had  our  trunks  packed  for  the 
journey.  Included  in  our  party  were  Corydon  Powers  and 
wife,  who  were  my  brother-in-law  and  sister,  their  son, 
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Dell,  and  wife,  the  widow  of  Jacob  Hardison,  and  her  grand¬ 
daughter,  Lucy  Hardison.  There  had  been  a  heavy  rainfall 
for  a  number  of  days,  and  a  freshet  was  feared  along  the 
line  we  were  to  travel.  Some  of  us  had  already  donned  our 
wraps  to  start,  when  a  telegram  arrived  at  the  station  say¬ 
ing  not  to  allow  us  to  start  until  further  orders.  We  waited, 
still  keeping  our  trunks  strapped,  and  some  of  them  at  the 
station,  for  a  week.  December  23rd,  we  had  orders  to  take 
the  next  train,  and  we  were  all  there  on  time.  Eleven  forty- 
five  A.  M.  found  us  starting  on  our  journey.  At  Portland 
we  were  two  hours  late  as  the  roads  were  very  dangerous. 
We  had  already  passed  one  engine  lying  in  the  ditch,  be¬ 
tween  Clinton  and  Augusta.  We  arrived  in  Boston  at  9 
A.  M.,  three  hours  late.  Though  it  was  raining  quite  hard, 
Charles  went  to  see  our  son,  Charles,  Junior,  who  resided 
in  the  city,  and  he  came  to  the  station  to  bid  Mother  good- 
by,  with  many  words  of  courage  and  good  cheer,  saying  a 
bad  beginning  often  makes  a  good  ending,  as  ours  eventu¬ 
ally  did.  We  reached  Washington  Christmas  morning. 
Public  buildings  were  all  closed.  After  refreshing  ourselves 
at  a  hotel,  we  strolled  along  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  and 
later  spent  the  afternoon  in  Arlington  and  viewed  the  many 
unknown  graves.  I  had  an  only  brother  resting  in  one  of 
them,  but  where  I  could  not  tell.  Perhaps  it  was  for  the 
best,  I  did  not  know,  for  surely  it  would  have  cost  me  a 
struggle  to  have  left,  if  I  had. 

The  next  day  we  visited  the  Capitol,  also  the  Public 
Library  and  Printing  Office.  Then  we  went  to  the  top  of 
Washington’s  Monument.  The  elevator  was  out  of  com¬ 
mission,  needing  repairs,  so  part  of  our  party  walked  up 
to  the  top.  The  top  was  hardly  reached  before  mists  began 
to  gather  and  by  the  time  we  reached  the  ground  again 
there  was  quite  a  rain ;  yet  we  had  quite  a  view  of  the 
city  and  surroundings.  Corydon  pointed  out  the  direction 
where  he  had  camped  when  a  soldier  of  the  Civil  War. 
Charles,  Abbie,  and  Adaline,  as  we  called  Mrs.  Hardison, 
did  not  try  the  climb,  thinking  it  too  much  for  them;  but 
I  have  never  regretted  that  I  did. 

The  next  dav  we  visited  Mount  Vernon,  a  most  beauti- 
ful  locality.  We  stood  on  the  veranda,  enchanted  by  the 
view,  then  went  down  where  fawns  were  feeding  on  the 
lawn,  back,  and  drank  water  from  the  “Old  Oaken  Bucket,” 
or  rather  from  a  tin  dipper  that  was  in  imitation  of  those 
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used  in  olden  times ;  it  was  fastened  by  a  chain  to  the  curb 
as  of  old.  It  carried  me  back  in  memory  to  my  grand¬ 
father’s  door.  I  stood  beside  the  bed  said  to  be  the  last 
occupied  by  General  George  Washington.  After  viewing 
other  rooms,  one  said  to  be  once  used  by  the  illustrious 
LaFayette,  friend  of  Washington  and  of  our  country  also, 
we  went  to  the  tomb,  the  last  resting  place  of  the  “Father  of 
his  Country.” 

At  11:10  P.  M.,  we  again  took  the  train,  this  time  one 
and  one-half  hours  behind  schedule,  but  we  were  glad  to 
be  on  our  way  again,  with  a  chance  to  lie  down  and  rest. 
I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  our  journey  down  through 
the  Southern  States.  We  were  on  the  “Sunset  Route”  and 
I  think  the  sun  must  have  set  and  forgotten  to  rise,  for  look 
which  way  we  would,  we  could  not  find  it,  for  the  freshet 
that  menaced  us  on  the  first  part  of  the  trip  was  still  follow¬ 
ing,  or  rather  going  ahead  of  us.  Sunday  morning  found 
our  train  stalled  at  Evergreen.  Heavy  floods  and  washouts 
had  so  disturbed  the  road  ahead  of  us  that  it  was  impossible 
to  go  farther.  Abbie,  who  had  been  having  erysipelas  in 
her  face,  which  started  after  leaving  Boston,  seemed  not 
so  well,  and  while  there  was  a  chance  Corydon  called  in  a 
physician  who  said  she  needed  iron  in  her  blood.  She 
soon  began  to  improve  and  was  much  better  before  we 
reached  our  journey’s  end. 

At  1  A.  M.,  Monday,  we  resumed  our  journey,  feeling 
and  hearing  the  water  slush  on  the  track  as  we  passed 
through  it  in  places  while  on  our  way  to  New  Orleans.  I 
never  cared  to  take  that  road  again,  and  never  have. 

We  reached  that  place  about  thirty  hours  late  and  felt 
that  we  were  fortunate  to  get  there  then,  for  wires  were 
coming  in  of  wrecks  on  all  roads  east  of  that  place.  We 
saw  five  inches  of  snow  one  morning  in  Mississippi.  This 
for  “down  south,”  while  here  in  Northern  Maine  at  the 
same  time  of  year,  we  have  not  seen  that  much  snow  for 
the  season,  all  put  together.  This  is  the  mild  winter  of 
1923,  one  to  be  remembered. 

But  to  resume  my  narrative,  which  I  am,  at  this  late 
day,  copying  from  a  diary  I  took  from  home  with  me,  for 
memory  purposes,  and  which  I  find  very  good  to  aid  my 
memory  in  my  old  age. 

After  crossing  the  Mississippi  River  we  sped  on  and 
soon  reached  a  different  locality;  sand  and  cactus  greeted 
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A  CREEK  OF  OIL 

The  famous  Lake  View  gusher  floived  for  eight 
months,  carrying  nearly  100,000  barrels  of  oil  a 
day.  It  cost  more  to  take  care  of  it  than  it 
was  worth. 


us  everywhere. 
Occasionally  we 
saw  a  drilled  oil 
well,  which,  to  our 
eager  eyes,  was 
something  to  be 
viewed  with  inter¬ 
est.  Coming  to 
the  Pecos  River, 
where  we  were  to 
cross  the  highest 
bridge  in  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States,  if  not 
the  world,  it  being 
385  feet  high  and 
11,000  feet  long,  I 
asked  the  porter  if 
I  could  stand  on 
the  platform 
where  I  could  get 
a  good  view  of  the 
valley  and  water 
below.  I  got  the 
chance  and  for  a 
time  he  stayed 
and  pointed  out 
scenes  of  interest. 
Men  working  on 
the  shores  of  the 
river  looked  no 
larger  than  flies  as 
we  passed  along. 
But  I  must  hasten 
on  as  we  have  yet 
a  long  journey 
ahead  of  us.  Up 
over  land  5,082 
of  the  freshet  that 


feet  high,  we  were  surely  out  of  reach 
we  had  now  left  behind. 

The  New  Year  greeted  us  with  a  cheerful  smile.  On  we 
hastened  through  many  cities  and  towns  before- we  reached 
our  first  stopping-place,  Bakersfield.  How  glad  we  were 
to  hear  that  place  called  by  the  brakeman,  no  one  can  tell. 
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At  8:20  P.  M.,  January  2,  1902,  after  eleven  days  on  the 
road,  my  boy  that  I  had  not  seen  for  over  ten  years,  stood 
ready  to  clasp  me  in  his  arms  in  a  loving  embrace,  then 
passed  me  along  to  his  young  wife  who  stood  ready  to  greet 
me  for  the  first  time,  as  we  had  never  met  before.  While 
he,  with  joy  reflecting  all  over  his  face,  greeted  Father, 
Aunt,  Uncle  and  Cousins.  Mrs.  Hardison  and  Lucy  had  left 
us  at  Los  Angeles  and  taken  a  train  for  Santa  Paula  on 
another  road.  I  have  not  time  nor  space  to  follow  all  our 
ramblings  through  the  oil  fields,  but  I  have  got  time  to 
greet  my  dear  little  grandson  who  had  come  a  few  months 
before  to  gladden  the  home. 

For  the  next  three  weeks  we  stayed  in  the  oil  fields  near 
Bakersfield,  at  the  home  of  our  son,  Mericos.  On  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  9th,  we  had  a  telephone  message  that  Colon,  who 
had  been  in  Wyoming  on  business,  would  be  here  in  a  few 
hours.  He  arrived  about  11  A.  M. ;  then  we  all  had  a  jolly 
good  time.  The  weather  was  quite  foggy  and  damp  the  first 
week,  but  Saturday,  the  10th,  was  a  very  fine  day  and  in 
the  evening  we  witnessed  a  very  wild-looking  scene.  It 
seemed  at  first  as  if  the  heavens  were  all  a  blazing  torch, 
but  we  soon  learned  that  a  pipe  line  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  had  burst,  and  oil  was  running  wherever  there 
was  a  ditch  to  carry  it  towards  the  river ;  so,  after  repairing 
the  break  in  the  pipe  line,  they  were  burning  the  oil  in  the 
ditch  to  prevent  its  polluting  the  water  below.  But,  surely, 
it  was  a  wonderful  sight  to  us  Easterners,  and  we  watched 
it  till  late  into  the  night. 

We  remained  at  Bakersfield  for  three  weeks,  then  went 
to  Los  Angeles,  where  my  husband  had  a  brother  living. 
Josie  and  Baby  Donald  took  the  time  to  go  with  us  to  visit 
her  parents  in  Los  Angeles.  M.  H.  secured  a  house  on 
Loma  Drive  and  soon  we  were  together  again.  In  the 
meantime,  we  had  visited  Mount  Lowe,  Catalina  Island,  the 
Ostrich  Farm,  Poppy  Fields,  and  many  other  points  of 
interest. 

About  the  middle  of  February,  Corydon  and  family  went 
to  Colorado  where  he  had  a  sister  living,  whom  they  wished 
to  visit,  while  we  were  going  up  the  coast  to  Humbolt  Bay. 
There  another  brother  of  Charles  had  settled  and  with  his 
wife,  a  former  Caribou  girl,  was  anxiously  waiting  our 
coming. 

We  took  the  boat  at  San  Pedro,  May  16th,  for  the  north- 
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ern  part  of  California,  after  having  had  a  most  enjoyable 
visit  with  many  friends  in  and  near  the  city.  For  the  west 
had  not  only  lured  my  boys  away  from  the  Pine  Tree  State, 
but  had  called  many  dear  friends  as  well. 

We  had  gotten  but  a  short  distance  from  land  when 
Charles  said  :  “Guess  we  are  going  to  have  a  rough  night  of 
it.”  And  I  soon  found  out  to  my  sorrow  that  he  had  spoken 
the  truth,  and  was  not  trying  to  frighten  me.  We  had  taken 
a  late  dinner  on  the  boat  just  before  starting,  and  in  one 
moment  it  was  all  in  the  wash-bowl,  and  I  felt  like  the 
fellow  who  was  taken  deathly  seasick  while  cruising  around 
an  island  in  Casco  Bay,  and  exclaimed  in  his  agony :  “Oh, 
put  me  ashore,  and  I’ll  walk  home.” 

Charles,  who  had  followed  the  sea  for  a  number  of 
years  when  he  was  a  boy,  as  cook  on  board  fishing  schoon¬ 
ers,  and  was  used  to  the  rolling  of  a  boat,  caught  me  in  time 
to  save  me  from  falling  prostrate,  and  laid  me  in  my  berth 
in  our  stateroom,  where  I  remained  for  the  next  two  days, 
hardly  lifting  my  head.  The  only  nourishment  I  had  taken 
during  the  time  was  a  teaspoonful  of  wine  at  two  different 
times.  We  afterwards  learned  that  we  were  out  in  the 
worst  wind-storm  that  had  swept  down  the  coast  for  twenty 
years.  We  also  learned,  on  reaching  San  Francisco,  that 
the  boat  had  been  about  given  up  as  lost.  After  facing  the 
gale  most  of  the  day  Sunday,  and  finding  they  had  not  made 
more  than  five  miles  headway,  the  officers  turned  the 
vessel  and  went  back  to  Port  Harford,  about  thirty  miles, 
and  there  anchored  for  the  night.  By  morning  the  wind 
was  subsiding  enough  so  they  took  their  course  again  and 
reached  San  Francisco  Tuesday  afternoon.  We  crossed 
the  Bay  and  took  on  oil  to  supply  the  vessel  on  the  rest  of 
our  trip  to  Humbolt  Bay,  where  we  had  heard  so  much 
said  about  the  danger  of  “Crossing  the  Bar.”  Surely,  if 
we  had  many  more  dangers  to  encounter  we  might  as  well 
give  up  expecting  ever  to  reach  home  again.  But  we  had 
both  learned  some  years  before  to  put  our  trust  in  a  Higher 
Power  than  man,  and  we  were  carried  safely  through  them 
all.  Those  who  have  read  or  heard  of  the  danger  of 
“Crossing  the  Bar”  at  the  entrance  to  Humbolt  Bay,  can 
better  imagine  than  I  can  describe  the  suspense  of  the 
thirty-five  passengers  until  the  steward  told  us  we  were 
safely  over ;  then  I  think  we  all  drew  a  long  breath  of  relief. 
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On  their  first  visit  to  California,  with  relatives  at  Ferndale,  California 


But  you  may  be  sure  we  were  all  glad  to  be  on  dry  land 
again. 

We  stayed  a  few  weeks  at  Ferndale  and  Eureka,  visiting 
my  husband’s  two  brothers.  Oscar  lived  at  Ferndale  and 
Lincoln,  at  or  near  Eureka,  also  the  two  daughters  of  my 
old  friends,  W.  R.  Starbird  and  wife,  who  in  their  declining 
years  had  followed  their  children  to  this  far-off  land,  and 
who  had  both  died  before  my  visit  there. 

Our  stay  of  four  weeks  in  that  locality  was  a  very  en¬ 
joyable  one,  and  I  might  have  been  happy,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  lure  of  the  East  calling  me  to  my  own  home,  and  the 
dread  of  again  having  to  “Cross  the  Bar.”  Nevertheless, 
we  knew  we  must  venture  out  if  we  would  ever  reach 
home  again. 

While  there  we  visited  the  butter  factories  where  we 
saw  over  1,250  pounds  of  milk  in  one  lot  put  through 
machinery  and  made  into  butter;  we  saw  1,000  pounds  of 
butter  worked  over  and  put  up  in  one-pound  packages  and 
into  boxes  for  market.  We  visited  the  famous  Redwood 
forests  and  the  Hammond  Lumber  Mills,  where  I  talked 
with  some  of  the  workmen,  who  were  glad  to  see  someone 
from  Maine,  their  former  home  And  when  they  learned 
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that  we  were  from  Aroostook  County,  so  near  their  home, 
Van  Buren,  and  near-by  points,  they  were  more  than  de¬ 
lighted.  The  overseer  had  us  watch  a  log  hauled  from  the 
pond  by  machinery,  cut  up  and  worked  into  different  things, 
and  he  led  us  on  still  watching  the  pieces  till  he  gave  me  a 
shingle,  and  Charles  a  handful  of  toothpicks  from  that  very 
Iop" 

June  16th,  we  received  a  wire  from  our  son,  M.  H.,  that 
he  would  be  in  San  Francisco  at  a  certain  date.  That  was 
our  time  to  meet  him  there,  as  he  was  to  see  us  safely  out 
of  that  city  on  our  way  home.  Mrs.  Reynolds,  who  be¬ 
longed  in  Maine,  an  old  lady  about  eighty  years  of  age,  who 
had  been  visiting  her  daughter  in  that  locality,  was  going 
to  accompany  us  as  far  as  Chicago.  We  notified  her  and 
commenced  making  ready  for  our  journey. 

June  18th  found  us  on  the  boat  ready  to  leave  the  wharf 
at  2  P.  M.  We  found  Mrs.  Reynolds  a  very  smart  old  lady, 
and  an  agreeable  companion.  The  trip  down  the  coast  was 
a  fine  ride,  with  smooth  water  and  nearly  a  full  moon.  This 
was  so  different  from  the  trip  a  few  days  before,  that  I 
nearly  lost  my  dread  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

During  our  three  days’  stay  in  San  Francisco,  we  visited 
the  Cliff  House,  the  Hopkins  Art  Institute,  Golden  Gate 
Park,  and  went  to  the  Mint,  but  it  was  closed.  We  were 
invited  to  go  with  a  party  to  explore  the  Underground  City 
of  the  Chinamen,  but  as  we  were  very  tired  and  were  to 
take  the  train  in  the  morning,  we  declined  the  invitation. 
M.  H.  said  after  his  return  that  it  was  well  we  did  for  we 
could  not  have  taken  the  trip.  He  said  he  knew  that  they 
walked  many  miles  through  those  narrow,  dark  streets, 
and  no  one  of  the  party  dared  fall  out  and  be  left  behind, 
as  they  could  never  find  their  way  back  to  daylight  alone. 
He  was  tired,  and  what  could  we  old  people  have  done? 

Our  trip  across  the  Rockies  was  very  enchanting.  I 
could  not  sleep  for  wanting  to  view  the  scenery.  Mrs. 
Reynolds  caught  my  enthusiasm,  and  together  we  would 
go  where  we  could  get  a  good  view  and  watch  as  long  as 
daylight  lasted ;  and  I  will  never  forget  the  scene  of  the 
sun  in  the  morning,  rising  almost  at  our  feet  in  places, 
it  seemed,  as  we  shot  in  and  out  among  the  ledges.  I  soon 
found  that  we  were  not  alone  in  our  watching,  for  a  man 
came  and  stood  near  us  who  was  as  much  carried  away 
with  the  scene  as  we  were.  He,  like  myself,  had  never 
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crossed  the  Rockies  before,  and  was  very  enthusiastic  in 
praise  of  the  trip.  I  could  write  pages  in  praise  of  that 
journey,  but  many  of  you  may  have  been  there  yourselves 
and  perhaps  saw  things  in  a  different  light.  But  we  had 
to  hasten  on,  and  I  must  do  the  same  if  I  would  ever  see  the 
end  of  my  journey.  If  you  have  never  passed  through  the 
“Royal  Gorge,”  all  I  can  say  is  you  have  missed  a  wonderful 
view ;  go  see  for  yourselves,  and  then  you  will  say  with  me : 
“It  is  a  wonderful  sight.” 

But  we  must  hasten  on,  for  there  are  friends  waiting  for 
us  at  other  places.  I  feel  sorry  that  we  cannot  keep  with 
Mrs.  Reynolds,  but  we  must  part  at  Chicago,  for  while  she 
keeps  on  her  way  to  the  most  easterly  point  of  the  United 
States,  “Lubec,”  we  are  going  to  visit  another  brother 
of  my  husband  in  Woodstock,  Illinois.  After  a  few  days 
in  Woodstock  and  near-by  places,  we  took  train  for  Niagara 
Falls,  where  we  arrived  on  the  morning  of  July  4th  and 
started  out  to  view  the  Falls.  Charles  hired  a  taxi  to  take 
us  to  the  most  prominent  points  of  interest.  After  a  couple 
of  hours  with  him  we  decided  that  as  it  was  celebration 
day,  and  every  time  we  left  the  carriage  to  go  to  the  edge 
of  the  cliffs,  the  drivers  of  the  different  carriages  took  the 
time  to  empty  their  pocket  flasks  together,  we  told  him  to 
take  us  to  some  eating  establishment  near  the  station  where 
we  could  get  a  lunch  and  rest  awhile.  We  paid  him  and 
let  him  go,  glad  that  we  had  not  been  dumped  into  the 
Niagara  River,  or  some  ditch  by  the  wayside.  Our  next 
stop  was  at  Boston.  We  had  passed  through  Hoosac  Tun¬ 
nel  during  the  night.  Charles  and  his  wife  met  us  at  the 
station  at  8  P.  M.  After  a  night’s  rest,  we  called  on  Elder 
Foster,  our  former  pastor  in  Caribou,  then  took  train  for 
Hallowed,  where  yet  another  brother  and  a  sister  of  Charles 
were  living;  spent  one  day  there,  and  made  tracks  for 
home. 

Arrived  in  Caribou,  we  were  met  at  the  train  by  a  lot 
of  children  and  friends,  also  a  thunder  shower  that  re¬ 
minded  me  of  the  one  that  greeted  me  on  my  first  advent 
in  the  town,  now  called  Caribou,  in  1860.  This  ends  my 
first  trip  to  California. 


HISTORICAL  LETTER  BY 
JAMES  P.  SMALL 

This  letter,  which  has  been  kindly  loaned  me  for  pub¬ 
lication,  speaks  for  itself  of  the  hardships  of  a  journey  to 
primitive  Aroostook;  this  trip  was  accomplished  some  few 
years  before  my  father  ventured  on  the  same  trip.  I  will 
say  that  the  letter  has  an  added  interest  to  me  as  it  was 
written  by  a  “Small”  boy  who  spent  his  early  life  in  the 
town  where  I  was  born,  for  we  both  claim  Rumford  as  our 
early  home.  It  speaks  for  itself  that  some  smart  boys  were 
raised  among  the  hills  of  “Old  Oxford  County"  even  if  they 
did  wander  to  different  climes  to  spend  their  declining 
years.  Old  scenes  and  old  places  will  not  be  forgotten, 
neither  will  the  fishing  pools  of  other  days  be  obliterated 
from  our  memory.  I  know  mine  will  not.  And  I  thank  the 
Small  boy  for  the  privilege  of  inserting  the  copy  of  his  early 
trip  to  Aroostook  in  my  “Reminiscences  of  Other  Days.” 


Orange,  California, 
August  3,  1910. 

Mv  dear  Myrtie : 

Now  that  you  are  in  the  convalescent  state,  I  am  really 
in  hopes  that  you  will  not  fill  your  pate  with  a  lot  of  unde¬ 
sirable,  yellow-covered  literature;  but  in  case  you  do,  in 
order  to  counteract  it,  I  am  going  to  write  something  for 
your  exclusive  benefit. 

As  I  was  one  of  the  three  that  went  to  spy  out  the  prom¬ 
ised  land  (Aroostook  County),  and  the  only  living  one 
left,  I  have  thought  for  some  time  that  I  would  have  a 
record  of  that  trip  properly  embalmed  and  turn  it  over  to 
some  member  of  the  family  to  transmit  to  posterity,  and  I 
have  therefore  selected  you  for  that  task.  In  order  that 
you  may  understand  the  conditions  prior  to  the  trip,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  write  a  little  history  which  I  will  do  in  as 
few  words  as  possible. 

Primarily,  the  first  cause  was  the  famed  “Aroostook 
War.”  Captain  Dwinell  and  Father  were  both  officers  in 
the  State  Militia,  and  while  they  did  not  get  any  farther 
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than  the  camp  at  Augusta,  they  met  many  of  the  first  of  the 
soldiers  that  had  returned,  and  these  soldiers  gave  a  highly 
colored  account  of  the  richness  of  the  soil  and  country. 
The  first  troops  to  go  to  Fort  Fairfield  went  up  the  Penob¬ 
scot  in  boats  and  marched  overland  to  Ashland ;  there  they 
took  boats  down  the  Aroostook  River.  At  that  time  there 
were  several  of  the  large  intervale  farms  occupied  by  the 
lumbermen  where  they  raised  hay  and  oats  for  their  stock. 
Besides,  the  land  was  held  by  the  state  at  25  cents  per  acre, 
one-half  payable  in  work  on  the  state  roads.  The  germs 
that  they  inhaled  were  some  time  in  hatching  out,  but  in 
time  they  did  their  work. 

In  1848,  we  were  living  at  Rumford  Corner,  and  Uncle 
Dwinell  was  on  the  old  home  farm.  At  that  time,  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railroad  had  not  been  put  through,  so  that 
every  fall  when  the  first  snow  came,  enough  to  make  good 
sledding,  the  farmers  loaded  up  their  ox  sleds  with  butter, 
cheese,  dressed  hogs,  poultry,  dried  apples,  and  such  like, 
and  drove  to  Portland  for  their  annual  supplies.  Every 
time  that  the  Captain  went  there  and  had  a  sniff  of  the  sea 
he  would  come  back  and  want  to  sell  out  and  go  to  sea, 
while  Aunt  Sally  wanted  him  to  stay  on  land. 

In  the  summer  of  1849,  the  “California  gold  excitement” 
broke  loose  along  the  Eastern  coast  and  quite  a  number 
went  from  Oxford  Co.,  among  them  the  Captain,  he  having 
traded  the  farm  with  Father  and  Uncle  Sumner,  who  moved 
down  from  Massachusetts.  They  put  up  a  shop  and  went 
to  building  wagons  and  ox-carts,  and  farming  in  between. 

Early  in  the  winter  of  ’51,  the  Captain  came  back  from 
California,  saying  that  he  did  fairly  well  in  the  mines,  but 
nearly  starved  to  death  eating  his  own  cooking.  Fie  wanted 
to  go  to  sea,  but  Aunt  Sally  was  opposed  to  his  leaving  her 
to  bring  up  the  family  alone.  It  was  composed  of  three 
lusty  boys  and  Ellen,  a  bright,  lively,  and  likable  girl,  and 
one  of  the  best  playmates  a  kid  of  my  age  ever  had. 

About  that  time  David  F.  Adams  came  from  Aroostook 
where  he  had  moved  a  few  years  before,  and  told  him  that 
Washington  Long,  from  Buckfield,  had  just  purchased  the 
Hiram  Hall  farm  and  store  and  hotel,  and  was  in  search  of 
a  man  with  a  family  to  run  the  hotel  and  farm,  and  he 
would  board  with  them.  This  seemed  feasible  to  Aunt 
Sally,  so  he  went  back  with  Adams  and  made  a  deal  for 
renting  the  place  for  three  years  and  moved  there  that 
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spring.  After  they  were  fairly  settled,  Father  received  let¬ 
ters  from  Aunt  Sally  and  all  of  them,  praising  up  that  coun¬ 
try  and  saying  the  most  needful  thing  lacking  was  settlers. 

After  Lester  went  away,  I  had  been  going  fishing  with 
Hannah  Walker  and  we  had  tramped  all  over  the  fishing 
grounds,  sometimes  getting  a  few  and  often  none  at  all, 
when  I  received  a  letter  from  Lester  saying  that  he  had 
been  fishing  down  to  the  river  at  the  mouth  of  White  Brook 
and  had  caught  as  many  trout  as  he  could  lug  home  and 
most  all  big  ones.  N.B.  I  went  down  there  fishing  the  next 
day  after  I  arrived,  and  found  that  coming  home  one  had 
to  climb  a  hill  so  blamed  steep  that  you  had  to  get  a  good 
toe  hold  and  lean  forward  to  keep  from  falling  over  back¬ 
ward,  so  that  he  didn’t  lug  more  than  an  ordinary  catch 
up  there.  I  will  admit  that  I  was  deceived  in  that  letter  for 
I  had  pictured  in  my  mind  that  he  ought  to  lug  at  least 
thirty  or  forty  pounds,  for  he  was  quite  a  bit  larger  than  I, 
and  for  half  a  mile  on  a  good  road,  I  could  have  done  that. 

Along  in  August  I  had  another  letter  from  him.  The 
Captain  had  bought  him  a  regular  sure-enough  gun,  and 
the  wild  pigeons  were  so  thick  that  they  were  eating  up  all 
the  buckwheat  that  they  had  cradled  and  stood  up  in  shocks 
over  the  field ;  so  he  was  going  to  hide  behind  the  shocks 
and  shoot  the  last  one — had  shot  twelve  that  day  and  was 
only  out  a  little  while.  He  had  to  get  out  in  the  morning 
and  picket  the  field,  and  was  going  to  take  his  dinner  so  as 
to  pile  up  a  lot  during  the  day.  He  estimated  he  could 
supply  the  hotel  with  more  than  they  could  manage  to  use 
and  not  make  them  sick.  Now  I  know  that  they  had  quite 
a  lot  of  travelers  to  stop  there,  sometimes  as  many  as  one 
or  two  a  week ;  and  I  have  made  an  examination  and  cannot 
find  any  record  extant  where  any  of  the  hotel  people  were 
made  sick  eating  wild  pigeons.  However,  in  October,  I 
heard  from  him  again,  and  he  admitted  that  after  the  first 
day’s  shooting  they  were  so  wild  that  he  did  not  get  many, 
and  only  shot  to  scare  them  away.  But  he  was  getting  lots 
of  partridges  then,  all  they  could  use,  and  I  think  maybe 
that  was  the  truth,  for  your  father  will  remember  that  when 
we  first  went  there  it  was  a  good  deal  like  going  into  a 
neighbor’s  dooryard  and  shooting ;  they  were  in  large 
flocks  and  very  tame.  Then  in  April,  he  wrote  me  that  they 
were  making  maple  sugar  and  were  going  to  make  a  whole 
barrel  of  syrup  to  last  all  summer.  My,  that  did  sound 
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sweet  to  me,  as  I  cannot  remember  of  ever  seeing-  a  pound 
and  much  less  eating  it,  while  we  lived  in  Rumford ;  but 
your  father  may  remember  better  than  I  as  he  is  so  much 
younger.  Anyhow,  with  the  fishing,  the  shooting,  and  top¬ 
ping  ofif  with  all  the  maple  sugar  one  could  eat,  you  cannot 
imagine  how  it  affected  me.  Why,  it  beat  a  California  oil 
prospectus  to  a  frazzle,  and  you  can  believe  that  I  was  ready 
to  go  to  Aroostook  in  a  hurry. 

During  the  summer  the  Captain  had  written  several 
letters  and  advised  making  up  wagons  during  the  winter, 
and  coming  down  in  the  spring  as  they  could  sell  them  for 
about  double  what  they  could  get  at  home.  So  they  con¬ 
cluded  to  do  it  as  times  were  hard  and  not  much  money  in 
circulation — at  least  it  did  not  circulate  through  their  hands 
very  much. 

Uncle  Sumner  had  to  go  to  Boston  that  spring  and  had 
taken  the  measurements  and  finish  of  a  sidespring  iron 
axle  buggy  that  he  saw  there  and  had  bought  springs  and 
axles  to  build  one.  Everything  there  at  that  time  was 
leather  springs,  the  same  as  the  old  “Concord"  coaches  of 
later  days  and  a  wooden  axle  with  linchpins  to  hold  the 
wheel  on.  They  built  one  that  summer  and,  before  the 
varnish  was  hardly  dry,  sold  it  to  Tim  Walker,  the  next 
neighbor,  for  one  hundred  dollars.  He  was  the  richest  man 
in  town,  and  had  a  family  of  nice  girls  approaching  the 
marriageable  age,  and  when  his  wife  saw  that  buggy  it 
affected  her  the  same  as  an  “angelic  creation  of  a  new  hat” 
does  some  of  the  ladies  of  the  present  day,  and  she  could 
not  sleep  until  she  had  a  ride  in  it. 

Everything  had  to  be  made  by  hand,  Uncle  Sumner 
doing  the  woodwork,  and  Father  forging  out  the  irons  and 
fitting,  filing,  and  finishing  them  off.  So  they  concluded 
that  they  would  make  four  buggies  and  two  thoroughbraces, 
the  bodies  being  the  same  except  the  dashers  were  leather 
on  the  buggies  and  only  wood  on  the  others. 

I  remember  when  Father  went  out  to  Bryant’s  Pond  to 
the  railroad  for  the  iron  and  some  “seacoal"  with  an  ox- 
team,  and  either  your  father  or  Harry  went  with  him, 
tucked  up  in  a  buffalo  robe  on  the  big  ox  sled,  as  it  was  cold 
those  fall  mornings.  Nate  Lufkin  was  our  schoolmaster 
that  winter,  and  near  the  end  of  February  he  had  to  be 
away  a  few  days  so  he  put  Charles  Walker  in  his  place,  as 
he  was  the  biggest  boy  in  school.  He  had  it  in  for  me  as 
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the  summer  before  I  had  pushed  him  off  the  bridge  into 
the  brook,  so  that  he  got  a  good  soaking.  As  I  was  a  good 
runner  I  got  away;  so  he  took  the  chance  to  try  and  punish 
me  in  school,  with  the  result  that  we  had  what  the  Irish¬ 
man  called  a  foine  talk  wid  sticks  and  I  knocked  him  down 
before  we  finished,  cutting  his  face  quite  badly. 

Uncle  John  Smith  was  living  at  Newry  Corner,  keeping 
a  hotel  (or  Aunt  Ellen  kept  the  house),  while  he  was  fore¬ 
man  for  Coe  and  Pingree  in  a  big  lumber  camp  up  at  Par- 
macheene  Lake  and  bossed  the  drive  in  the  spring.  He  was 
going  to  go  to  the  Aroostook  with  Father  and  LIncle  Sum¬ 
ner  about  the  middle  of  May,  as  he  expected  to  get  the 
drive  into  Umbagog  Lake  by  the  tenth.  He  would  leave 
it  there  to  be  rafted  across  the  lake,  and  that  would  give 
him  a  week  or  so  to  get  ready  to  start  with  them.  Each 
one  was  to  take  two  wagons. 

After  my  scrimmage  with  the  teacher  at  school,  Father 
thought  that  I  ought  to  be  punished,  so  he  took  me  up  to 
Aunt  Ellen's  where  I  was  to  do  most  of  the  outdoor  work 
and  learn  how  to  run  a  hotel.  But  I  had  lived  with  her 
before,  and  it  didn't  seem  much  of  a  punishment  as  far  as 
I  was  concerned,  for  about  all  I  had  to  do  was  to  help  take 
care  of  the  children  and  run  errands.  About  two  weeks 
before  the  time  to  start,  Father  came  up  to  hear  from 
Uncle  John  and  took  me  back  home  with  him  to  drop  corn 
and  potatoes  and  learn  how  to  farm,'  as  they  had  to  have 
someone  to  look  after  it  while  they  were  gone,  and  Uncle 
Sumner’s  family  ran  heavily  to  petticoats,  and  the  rest  of 
ours  was  composed  of  small  boys,  mostly. 

However,  they  had  engaged  a  man  to  do  the  light  work, 
such  as  cutting  and  having,  in  case  they  did  not  get  back 
in  time,  and  that  left  me  with  all  the  heavy  work  to  do,  such 
as  going  to  the  mill  with  the  old  mare,  and  with  several 
children  to  keep  out  of  mischief  while  I  was  away.  Uncle 
John  was  delayed  in  getting  the  drive  down  and  then  had 
a  bad  spell  of  rheumatism  that  kept  them  from  starting  on 
time,  so  that  I  had  got  well  broke  into  the  work  and  could 
harness  the  old  mare  all  alone  and  drive  her  to  mark  out  the 
corn  as  well  as  a  man. 

Father  and  Uncle  Sumner  had  bought  them  each  a 
heavy  horse  to  pull  the  two  wagons  and  had  fixed  up  a 
grub  box  so  that  they  could  eat  dinner  at  some  camping 
place  along  the  road  and  stop  nights  at  road  houses.  Uncle 
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John  had  a  horse  named  Dan  that  was  as  steady  as  an 
“old  maid”  and  just  as  safe,  that  I  used  to  drive  while  up 
there ;  the  lumbermen  would  come  to  Bethel  on  the  train, 
and  get  someone  to  drive  down  to  Newry  and  stop  over¬ 
night  at  the  hotel,  and  when  the  weather  and  traveling 
were  good,  I  would  take  Dan  and  drive  them  up  to  “Popple 
Tavern,”  Thial  Smith’s  place,  and  he  would  take  them 
through ;  at  least  I  drove  sometimes,  but  usually  they  would 
do  the  driving  up  and  I  did  drive  Dan  back.  As  Dan  was 
going  on  that  Aroostook  trip,  it  was  quite  necessary  to  let 
you  know  how  safe  he  was. 

We  had  the  corn  and  potatoes  all  planted  and  still  Uncle 
John  did  not  show  up,  so  while  waiting  I  laid  out  the  work 
I  intended  to  do  while  they  were  gone.  I  remember  among 
the  rest,  that  Hannah  and  I  decided  that  we  would  clean 
out  the  bed  of  “suckers”  that  used  to  live  at  the  mouth  of 
our  brook  where  it  emptied  into  the  Androscoggin  River, 
and  then  we  were  going  to  explore  “Page  Brook”  from  its 
source  to  its  mouth  and  see  if  we  could  find  the  place  where 
the  older  boys  caught  their  strings  of  trout.  Why,  I  had 
enough  work  laid  out  to  keep  a  busy  man  fussing  all  sum¬ 
mer,  when  one  Sunday  morning  Aunt  Ellen  came  down 
with  Uncle  John,  and  leading  Dan  behind.  Uncle  had  the 
rheumatism  so  bad  that  he  could  hardly  sit  up,  but  said 
that  he  would  start  anyhow. 

Aunt  Ellen,  good  soul,  had  gone  and  cooked  up  a  lot 
of  good  food,  on  account  of  its  being  Sunday,  so  they  could 
start  ofif  early  Monday  morning  without  having  to  wait  to 
cook  anything.  Sunday  evening',  they  greased  up  the 
wagons  and  had  them  all  loaded  up  for  an  early  start,  and 
Aunt  Ellen  went  back  to  run  the  hotel  and  farm.  Monday 
morning,  before  it  was  fairly  light,  Father  called  me  up 
and  said  that  Uncle  John  was  so  bad  all  night  that  they  had 
decided  to  take  me  along  to  drive  Dan  and  they  would  take 
him  to  “Bryant’s  Pond”  where  he  would  take  the  train  to 
Portland  and  see  a  doctor,  and  settle  up  for  his  six  months’ 
work;  while  we  were  to  drive  to  Augusta,  where  he  would 
meet  us  on  the  steamer. 

At  first  I  was  a  bit  disappointed,  as  it  broke  up  all  my 
plans  for  the  summer ;  then  that  maple  sugar,  trout,  and 
partridges  slowly  straggled  through  my  mind  and  I  was 
dressed  in  a  hurry.  In  fact  I  did  not  have  much  to  dress 
with  anyhow,  as  it  was  the  custom  for  a  tailor  lady  to 
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come  around  to  the  houses  every  spring-  and  make  up  the 
Sunday-go-to-meeting  clothes  for  the  family  of  both  sexes. 
She  had  not  recollected  us  that  season  so  I  had  my  last 
year’s  “pea  jacket”  and  “mother  pants”  that  were  made  the 
same  in  front  as  behind,  so  that  when  we  wore  out  the 
knees  all  we  had  to  do  was  to  change  them  hindside  before 
and  wear  out  some  new  knees. 

Mother  made  some  objections  about  my  going  off  on 
such  a  long  journey  in  such  clothes,  but  Uncle  John  told 
her  that  he  would  buy  me  a  whole  store  suit  at  Augusta 
unless  Father  could  find  some  before  we  reached  there. 
So  that  was  settled  satisfactorily,  though  I  was  at  that 
time  a  big  boy  for  my  size.  At  least  I  took  it  to  be  so,  as 
I  recall  that  my  next  younger  brother  wanted  to  go  too, 
and  I  gravely  told  him  that  it  was  simply  impossible,  as 
there  would  not  be  room  enough  for  him  and  me  in  one 
seat,  when  I  had  to  drive  Dan. 

I  wanted  awfully  bad  to  run  down  and  tell  Hannah 
about  my  going  off  to  leave  her  and  bid  her  good-by ;  but 
she  was  in  bed  at  that  time  of  night,  and  I  had  to  hurry  and 
eat  my  breakfast,  so  left  without  seeing  her.  Poor  girl !  I 
did  not  see  her  again  for  years  afterwards  and  then  she  had 
been  and  gone  and  married  a  rich  New  Yorker. 

Goodness,  gracious!  I  intended  to  say  but  little  in  this 
preface,  but  I  have  looked  it  over,  and  excluding  mistakes 
of  punctuation,  abbreviations,  and  additions,  I  don’t  see 
where  I  can  eliminate  a  single  sentence  and  have  a  bit  of 
sense  left. 

Sincerely, 

UNCLE  JAMES. 


MY  FIRST  TRIP  TO  AROOSTOOK 


As  soon  as  breakfast  was  over,  we  harnessed  np  and 
pulled  into  line — Father  in  the  lead  with  a  linchpin  and 
buggy  behind,  and  a  small  trunk  that  contained  our  clean 
clothes,  and  Uncle  John  rode  with  him;  next  came  Uncle 
Sumner  with  two  buggies  and  the  grub  box,  and  lastly  I 
came  with  Dan,  a  linchpin  and  trailing  a  buggy,  with  a  sack 
of  oats  in  my  wagon.  I  suppose  that  they  put  me  behind 
where  I  could  keep  watch  of  them  and  see  that  they  didn’t 
lose  anything  or  get  lost  themselves. 

We  started  off  slowly  in  a  sort  of  a  funeral  procession 
style  so  as  not  to  raise  a  dust  to  cover  the  varnish,  and 
when  we  went  by  the  Walker  home  I  looked  long  to  see 
if  they  were  up,  so  as  to  bid  Hannah  that  good-by.  But 
those  girls  never  did  get  up  very  early,  and  she  never  knew 
what  she  missed.  We  had  to  hurry  up  some  as  Uncle  John 
had  to  meet  the  “one  passenger  train  a  day”  that  went 
through  Bryant's  Pond  at  about  9  A.  M.  As  it  was  eight 
miles  out  there,  and  we  started  before  six  we  managed  to 
make  it,  and  it  didn’t  seem  to  hurt  Dan  any,  and  I  didn’t 
care  for  the  rest. 

We  stopped  in  a  piece  of  woods  where  there  was  a 
brook,  for  dinner,  and  gave  the  horses  some  oats  and  let 
them  have  a  nooning;  and  by  hard  and  careful  driving  got 
into  Norway  before  dark.  We  made  an  early  start  the  next 
morning  and  nothing  serious  occurred  to  hold  us  back,  so 
we  arrived  in  Lewiston  before  dark  and  stopped  at  Uncle 
Albert’s;  as  I  had  been  over  the  road  before,  I  did  not  see 
much  to  interest  me  and  along  in  the  afternoon  I  went  to 
sleep  and  nearly  fell  out  of  the  wagon ;  so  you  can  imagine 
there  was  not  much  excitement  for  me  that  day.  That 
evening  Father  took  me  around  to  buy  me  a  suit  of  clothes. 
He  could  not  find  a  ready-made  suit  of  “big  boy’s”  clothes 
in  town,  so  I  had  to  keep  on  wearing  the  clothes  I  had  on. 
Only  folks  couldn’t  tell  whether  I  was  going  or  coming  if 
they  didn’t  see  my  face. 

The  next  day  we  expected  to  reach  Augusta,  but  just 
after  lunch  it  began  to  rain  and  we  found  a  chance  to  get 
into  a  big  barn,  where  we  stayed  till  after  sunset,  before 
it  cleared  off ;  then  we  drove  two  or  three  miles  to  where 
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there  was  a  tavern  and  put  up  for  the  night.  As  Uncle 
John  was  to  come  on  the  steamer  the  next  day,  we  har¬ 
nessed  up  early  and  drove  nearly  into  town.  We  stopped 
for  lunch  long  before  noon,  as  it  was  too  expensive  to  go 
to  a  real  city  hotel  for  dinner,  especially  as  we  had  a  lot  of 
good  food  ready  to  spoil  if  not  eaten.  I  was  anticipating 
lots  of  new  things  to  see,  but  most  of  all  was  the  steamer, 
and  next  the  State  House ;  but  I  never  got  to  see  either. 
They  drove  into  town  and  stopped  at  the  corner  of  one  of 
the  main  streets  while  Father  went  to  inquire  about  what 
time  the  steamer  would  get  in;  and  as  it  was  hot,  Uncle 
Sumner  drove  just  around  the  corner  in  the  shade,  while  I 
was  close  up  against  the  sidewalk  with  a  team  in  front  of 
me,  so  I  waited  until  they  should  move  out,  so  I  could  go 
ahead.  While  looking  around  as  I  waited,  I  noticed  that  I 
was  in  front  of  a  novelty  store  and  the  windows  were  full  of 
toys,  fishing  rods,  guns,  etc.  I  had  looked  them  all  over 
several  times  and  about  decided  what  I  wanted,  when  Dan 
gave  a  quick  jerk  and  whinnied,  and  I  began  to  look  around, 
to  find  that  they  had  gone  and  got  lost,  just  as  I  expected 
they  would  do  when  they  got  to  a  place  big  enough.  I 
expect  Dan  had  gone  to  sleep,  or  he  would  have  followed 
them  if  he  had  seen  them  start.  I  was  always  noted  for 
making  up  my  mind  very  quickly  and  I  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  I  would  tie  Dan  to  a  post  that  was  close 
and  hunt  up  a  policeman  and  tell  him  that  they  were  in 
danger  of  getting  lost  bad  and  have  him  send  out  an  alarm, 
when  Father  came  around  the  corner  somewhat  in  a  hurry 
and  wanted  to  know  if  I  had  been  asleep.  I  told  him  that 
Dan  had  and  he  jumped  into  the  wagon  and  proceeded  to 
wake  Dan  up  pretty  efifectually,  all  the  time  talking  to  me 
to  be  sure  and  keep  up  close  behind  them  after  this. 

He  found  that  the  steamer  only  came  up  as  far  as  Gard¬ 
iner,  so  he  and  Uncle  Sumner  unhitched  one  of  the  buggies 
and  he  hitched  into  it  and  drove  off.  We  waited  three 
mortal  hours  for  him  to  get  back,  and  I  did  not  see  the 
steamer  at  all,  and  only  saw  the  State  House  at  a  distance. 
As  soon  as  Uncle  John  saw  me,  the  first  thing  that  he  had 
to  do  was  fit  me  out  with  a  new  suit;  this  did  not  take  long 
as  we  were  close  to  a  store  where  they  kept  them.  As 
Uncle  John  was  still  in  bad  shape,  they  concluded  to  drive 
to  Vaselboro  where  Father  had  a  cousin,  Israel  Small  (Mrs. 
Malison’s  father).  So  we  drove  there  at  a  good  gait  as  the 
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roads  were  dried  off  enough  to  be  free  from  dust  and  were 
the  best  that  we  had  found  so  far.  That  night  it  rained  and 
the  most  of  the  next  day,  so  they  had  a  doctor  for  Uncle 
John  and  he  told  him  that  it  was  not  safe  for  him  to  under¬ 
take  such  a  long  journey,  and  that  he  would  grow  worse  if 
he  kept  on  riding.  So  he  decided  to  stay  there  a  few  days 
and  then  go  back  to  Portland  and  take  treatment,  while  we 
were  to  go  on  without  him.  I  had  done  so  nicely  driving 
Dan  that  far,  that  they  did  not  have  any  objections,  so  that 
afternoon  we  greased  up  the  wagons  ready  to  start  the  next 
morning.  That  afternoon  they  hunted  up  some  old  sheet¬ 
ing  that  had  been  in  use  as  hay  caps  and  made  some  covers 
for  the  three  trail  buggies,  so  as  to  keep  them  from  getting 
wet.  But  there  was  not  an  umbrella  in  the  whole  crowd. 
When  we  started  out  the  next  morning,  we  found  lots  of 
mud  puddles  in  the  road,  and  it  took  extra  good  driving 
for  me  and  Dan  to  keep  our  trail  buggy  from  getting  all 
spotted  up ;  but  we  came  out  second  best  anyhow. 

Father  would  not  let  me  put  on  my  best  clothes  until 
the  weather  cleared  off,  and  that  afternoon'  we  had  a  heavy 
shower  and  it  was  not  long  before  I  had  a  miniature  lake 
in  the  seat  of  my  pants ! !  And  they  didn’t  seem  to  care 
a  bit  for  the  rain,  now  the  buggies  were  covered,  and 
didn’t  stop  till  most  night.  When  we  came  to  a  tavern 
and  put  up  for  the  night,  we  had  to  get  into  dry  clothes  and 
hang  ours  out  on  chairs  in  the  barroom  to  dry,  the  landlord 
having  built  a  fire  in  the  big  fireplace  for  the  purpose.  So  I 
did  get  a  chance  to  strut  around  in  a  suit  of  store  clothes 
after  all.  I  went  to  bed  early,  while  they  stayed  up  to  finish 
drying  out.  When  we  got  up  in  the  morning,  it  was  driz¬ 
zling  some,  so  we  didn’t  get  started  till  nearly  noon  and 
drove  to  a  lunch  place  way  after  my  regular  dinner  hour, 
so  that  I  was  awfully  hungry  before  we  had  something  to 
eat. 

That  night  we  stopped  at  Hampden,  near  Bangor,  and 
the  next  morning  I  could  see  several  ships  in  the  river  and, 
being  at  anchor  with  sails  furled,  they  didn’t  look  a  mite 
like  the  pictures  I  had  seen.  We  got  into  the  city  about  the 
middle  of  the  forenoon  and  put  up  at  the  Penobscot  Ex¬ 
change.  While  they  were  getting  the  horses  shod  in  the 
afternoon,  Father  took  me  down  to  the  wharves  to  see  the 
ships,  and  they  were  whaling  big  ones.  I  paced  the  length 
of  one  beside  the  wharf  unloading  and  made  it  ninety  feet 
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long,  but  they  looked  to  me  to  be  dirty  all  over.  That  eve¬ 
ning  the  Boston  steamboat  came  in  and  she  was  a  different 
looking  boat,  with  fresh  paint,  and  everything  looked  clean 
and  neat.  By  the  way,  I  never  could  understand  why  they 
called  vessels  “she.”  They  called  that  steamer  “she”  and 
every  old  hooker  that  ever  wore  sails  goes  under  the  same 
name;  it  seems  to  me  that  there  ought  to  be  a  discrimina¬ 
tion  somewhere. 

We  did  not  get  out  of  Bangor  till  after  dinner  the  next 
day  and  then  drove  to  Oldtown  for  the  night.  As  they  had 
told  me  that  the  place  was  inhabited  mostly  by  Indians,  I 
kept  indoors  and  peeked  out  of  the  windows ;  but  did  not 
see  any  very  bad  looking  ones,  and  they  did  not  have  their 
tomahawks  on. 

After  leaving  Oldtown,  our  route  followed  up  the  Pe¬ 
nobscot  River  and  we  came  to  some  woods.  The  settlers 
were  farther  apart  and  as  we  proceeded  I  noticed  that  it 
seemed  to  be  “washday”  every  day  with  some  of  them. 
Invariably,  some  of  the  female  portion  of  the  family  would 
be  hanging  out  clothes  with  some  kind  of  a  garment  in 
their  hands,  stretched  up  as  high  as  they  could  reach  when 
we  came  into  sight,  and  they  would  remain  in  that  position 
eyeing  us  till  our  aggregation  went  past.  I  suspect  that 
they  intuitively  thought  best  not  to  hang  out  any  more 
while  we  were  in  the  neighborhood.  Another  thing  I  noted 
was  that  everybody  kept  dogs  and  our  approach  was  always 
heralded  in  advance  from  one  town  to  another.  It  took  us 
three  days  to  reach  Mattawamkeag,  where  we  were  to  leave 
the  river  and  take  the  Military  Road  to  Houlton.  The  up 
river  drivers  had  just  come  in,  and  it  was  a  wild  night  in 
that  settlement,  as  liquor  was  plenty,  and  we  did  not  get 
much  sleep.  I  slept  well,  but  the  others  appeared  to  feel 
sleepy  in  the  morning. 

Back  at  Lincoln,  a  strange  pup,  about  grown,  followed 
my  wagon  and  as  he  appeared  to  be  sort  of  a  sensible  crea¬ 
ture,  that  noon  I  “hooked”  a  couple  of  slices  of  bread  from 
the  grub-box  and  fed  him,  so  that  he  did  not  need  any 
urging  to  keep  up  with  me  and  Dan.  Father  and  LTncle 
Sumner  said  they  did  not  want  any  dog  and  tried  to  drive 
him  back ;  but,  like  the  cat,  he  always  came  back  and  proved 
to  be  a  good  watch  dog,  for  that  night  we  had  to  leave  our 
wagons  out  of  doors  and  he  slept  under  my  wagon.  When 
a  drunken  stream  driver  tried  to  climb  into  the  wagon,  he 
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grabbed  his  leg  and  held  on  until  the  night  hostler  called 
him  off  and  sent  the  man  about  his  business.  The  next 
morning,  when  they  went  out  to  see  about  feeding  the 
horses,  he  told  them  about  it,  and  Father  told  me,  and  when 
we  were  through  breakfast,  he  handed  me  a  good  Dig  lot  of 
bread  and  meat  for  the  pup.  I  will  state  here  that  I  gave 
him  to  Lester  and  he  made  a  good  dog  for  hunting  par¬ 
tridges,  and  they  kept  him  for  years. 

It  has  been  told  that  when  there  seemed  to  be  a  prospect 
of  having  to  send  troops  up  into  Aroostook  County,  that 
the  government  chief  engineer  came  as  far  as  Bangor,  and 
was  to  have  a  survey  made  for  a  road  from  Mattawamkeag 
to  Houlton,  and  from  there  to  Fort  Fairfield;  and  he  took 
a  map  and  drew  an  air  line  and  told  the  military  engineers 
to  follow  that.  I  am  not  sure  that  they  did  so,  but  whether 
they  did  or  not,  it  seems  to  me  that  they  ran  the  road 
straight  up  to  the  top  of  the  highest  hill  that  they  could  see 
in  the  right  direction,  and  then  sighted  the  next  hill  and  so 
on,  all  the  way  to  Houlton.  For  we  began  to  climb  hills 
before  we  were  out  of  sight  of  the  town  and  then  down  into 
a  valley  and  up  another  higher  than  the  first;  while  there 
had  been  deep  snows  that  winter,  followed  by  heavy  rains 
that  had  gullied  out  the  roads  fearfully,  so  it  required  an 
experienced  driver  to  keep  right  side  up.  When  one  of  my 
wagons  would  slip  off  into  a  gully  going  up  hill,  I  knew 
just  what  to  do  if  it  was  deep,  and  that  was  to  stop  Dan 
and  let  them  lead  him  out,  as  it  was  dangerous  for  me  to 
let  him  get  right  down  to  pulling  as  hard  as  he  could,  as 
he  would  probably  have  pulled  the  shafts  out.  But  when 
it  happened  going  down  hill,  I  clung  to  the  seat  and  let  her 
slide  until  it  came  out. 

We  struck  into  the  wilderness  that  forenoon  where 
there  was  nothing  but  woods  on  each  side  of  the  road,  and 
not  a  habitation  in  sight.  We  came  to  a  little  brook  just 
before  noon  and  camped  for  dinner ;  but  the  black  flies, 
mosquitoes,  and  midges  were  so  thick  that  we  could  not 
keep  still.  Father  fried  some  salt  pork  to  eat  with  our 
bread  and  he  and  I  rubbed  the  fat  all  over  our  faces,  necks, 
and  hands,  and  I  put  some  on  the  pup’s  nose,  around  his 
eyes,  and  inside  his  ears,  as  he  was  all  bitten  up.  That  pup 
of  mine  seemed  to  have  an  antipathy  for  cats,  and  would 
chase  every  one  that  came  in  sight.  I  had  whipped  him  two 
or  three  times,  but  it  did  no  good. 
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After  dinner  we  hitched  up — the  flies  bothered  us  so — 
and  started  on  and  had  not  gone  far  before  we  came  to  an 
old  abandoned  set  of  log  buildings,  when  the  pup  discovered 
a  cat,  or  at  least  he  supposed  he  had,  and  started  to  chase 
it;  but  the  supposed  cat  did  not  run  worth  a  cent  and  when 
the  pup  got  close  to  him  he  let  loose  his  artillery  hitting  the 
pup  full  in  the  face.  In  about  a  minute  he  was  the  most 
surprised  and  sickest  pup  you  ever  beheld ;  he  was  too 
sick  for  utterance — could  not  even  howl,  but  of  all  the 
antics  he  cut  up,  it  makes  me  laugh  now  to  think  of  it.  He 
would  stand  on  his  head  and  dig  his  nose  into  the  ground, 
then  turn  somersaults,  forward  and  backwards,  then  roll 
over  and  over  while  we  all  laughed  and  I  fairly  cried  with 
laughter.  All  at  once  he  came  to  himself  and  found  that 
something  unusual  was  the  matter  with  him  and  struck  off 
up  the  road  as  fast  as  he  could  run  with  his  tail  between 
his  legs,  and  letting  a  yell  out  of  him  at  every  jump.  About 
forty  or  fifty  rods  ahead  of  him  was  a  big  mud  puddle  and 
quite  a  pool  of  water,  and  he  went  into  that  head  over  heels 
and  rolled  around  in  it  and  then  rolled  in  the  dirt  and  laid 
down  in  the  middle  of  the  road  and  I  thought  he  was  dead. 
But  just  before  we  reached  him  he  was  taken  worse  again 
and  lit  out  up  the  road  faster  than  before.  It  was  a  good 
half  mile  up  a  rise  in  the  woods ;  we  saw  him  top  the  rise 
and  a  string  of  faint  yells  was  wafted  back  to  our  ears.  We 
drove  as  much  as  two  miles  when  we  came  to  a  brook  and 
could  see  that  he  had  been  in  the  water  and  then  rolled  in 
the  road,  but  no  sign  of  him  until  an  hour  or  more  after¬ 
wards,  he  overtook  us  and  came  alongside  my  wagon,  the 
most  demure,  repentant  pup  you  ever  saw.  He  evidently 
realized  that  there  was  a  peculiar  smell  attached  to  him, 
for  he  took  a  good  bath  at  every  brook  or  water  hole  all 
the  afternoon,  so  that  by  night  you  couldn't  smell  him  over 
half  a  mile  away.  Anyhow,  it  cured  him  entirely  of  chasing 
cats ;  and  when  it  came  to  skunks,  he  never  went  nearer 
than  safe  barking  distance. 

We  had  to  put  up  that  night  at  a  farm  house  where  they 
had  a  big  log-barn,  where  they  had  plenty  of  room  for  both 
ourselves  and  our  horses,  and  in  the  morning  we  had  buck¬ 
wheat  flapjacks  and  maple  syrup  for  breakfast.  Father 
had  bought  me  a  pair  of  pants  in  Bangor  that  fitted  fairly 
close  and  I  had  discarded  the  roomy  ones ;  but  that  morning 
I  kind  of  wished  I  had  them  on  so  that  I  could  fill  them  up 
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for  once.  We  found  the  road  in  bad  shape,  full  of  mud 
holes.  We  had  to  stop  twice  for  heavy  showers,  so  we  did 
not  get  into  Houlton  until  late  Saturday  night  and  put  up 
at  the  tavern  in  the  Square. 

Sunday  morning,  I  put  on  my  best  suit  and  started  up 
the  hill  to  see  the  Fort.  I  had  seen  pictures  of  forts  in  the 
old  “Pictorial”  and  could  see  the  tall  flagstaff  and  the  flag 
waving  before  I  left  the  hotel.  I  had  expected  to  see  some¬ 
thing  fine,  but  when  I  climbed  up  there  I  came  to  an  old 
earth-work  fort  with  block  houses  at  two  corners,  and  log 
buildings,  and  two  old  crippled  soldiers  guarding  the  relics 
and  guns ;  these  consisted  of  a  small  iron  cannon  and  a  few 
old  flintlock  muskets  that  were  left  over  from  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  War.  I  was  disgusted  after  I  had  in  my  mind 
pictured  something  worth  looking  at,  to  find  that  old  make- 
iDelieve.  Father  and  Uncle  Sumner  had  gone  to  hunt  up 
Mr.  Manson's  place  and  when  I  got  back  they  were  harness¬ 
ing  up  to  go  out  about  a  mile  to  where  he  lived.  They  had 
been  looking  for  us,  as  they  had  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Man- 
son's  father  saying  we  were  on  the  way  and  would  call  on 
them.  About  the  first  thing  that  Mrs.  Manson  did  was  to 
give  me  a  big  piece  of  maple  sugar  and  that  made  me  stick 
to  her.  We  had  a  nice  visit  there  and  Mr.  Manson  bought 
one  of  the  buggies,  so  that  Uncle  Sumner,  who  had  the 
smallest  horse,  had  only  one  to  haul  after  that. 

We  started  off  bright  and  early  Monday  morning  and 
did  not  go  far  before  we  began  to  find  “corduroy”  bridges, 
and  lots  of  mud  in  the  cedar  swamps,  so  that  we  could  not 
make  very  good  time.  We  stayed  at  Bridgewater  over¬ 
night,  where  we  met  Ivory  Hardison  who  was  going  “out¬ 
side”  for  a  visit,  and  we  heard  from  the  Captain’s  family,  as 
he  was  their  nearest  neighbor ;  and  he  told  us  it  had  been 
unusually  rainy  and  there  was  lots  of  mud  ahead  of  us,  as 
his  wagon  showed.  I  noticed  that  as  soon  as  we  came  to 
the  “openings”  after  we  left  Mattawamkeag  that  they  were 
all  on  hardwood  ridges  and  along  all  the  streams  were 
swamps  of  big  cedars  and  the  roads  in  the  swamps  were 
simply  awful.  I  was  so  disappointed  with  that  old  “dinky 
fort”  at  Houlton,  that  I  was  not  much  impressed  with  the 
place.  There  were  a  few  stores  all  on  one  street  and  that 
Saturday  evening  there  were  lots  of  drunken  men  on  the 
streets. 

Shepherd  Cary,  a  lumberman,  and  the  largest  store- 
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keeper  there,  had  been  paying  off  his  river  drivers,  and  it 
was  but  a  short  distance  across  the  line  to  New  Brunswick 
where  they  could  buy  all  the  liquor  that  they  wanted.  I 
noticed  some  fine  looking  farms  right  in  the  village.  I  have 
since  understood  that  it  is  a  nice  respectable  town,  noted 
principally  as  being  the  birthplace  of  Tames  J.  Gray  of 
Orange. 

We  began  to  find  more  cedar  swamps  before  we  had 
got  fairly  out  of  the  town  the  next  morning  and  corduroy 
bridges  thicker,  and  in  one  place  part  of  the  logs  were  float¬ 
ing  in  the  mud  and  water,  and  dangerous  for  a  horse  to 
travel  on.  We  went  pegging  along  all  day  and  that  evening 
reached  Presque  Isle.  The  little  village  was  at  the  foot  of 
a  hill  and  all  around  it  were  spruce  and  cedar  swamps. 
Joseph  Hines  was  keeping  a  store  there  on  one  corner  and 
David  Dudley  had  a  little  place  on  another  corner.  They 
sold  another  buggy  the  next  morning  to  Mr.  Blake,  a  lum¬ 
berman  and  farmer  that  lived  below  the  town,  and  they 
took  my  trail,  so  that  Dan  and  I  were  in  shape  to  travel  fast. 
We  ran  into  a  cedar  swamp  and  a  corduroy  bridge  before 
we  were  out  of  sight  of  the  place  and  came  out  shortly  to 
the  Aroostook  River  and  went  up  to  near  the  mouth  of 
Presque  Isle  stream  and  forded  across.  The  water  came 
up  to  the  bottom  of  the  wagon  and  I  climbed  up  into  the 
seat,  and  was  awfully  scared.  As  soon  as  we  reached  the 
farther  bank,  they  concluded  it  was  a  good  time  to  wash  the 
wagons  all  up  clean  and  drive  into  town  looking  shiny. 
We  found  a  fairly  good  road  for  some  ways,  mostly  over 
hilly  land,  but  ran  into  two  little  swamps  before  we  came 
to  Augustus  Allen’s  place  where  they  sold  a  wagon  and  he 
made  us  stop  to  dinner. 

When  we  started  out  again  we  had  only  one  wagon 
apiece  and  as  I  was  in  quite  a  hurry  to  get  through,  I  kept 
Dan  so  close  up  that  they  had  to  keep  telling  me  to  go 
slower;  and  it  wasn’t  long  till  I  had  to  do  so,  for  we  struck 
the  “Spruce  Swamp”  that  had  only  been  grubbed  out  with 
stumps  and  big  roots  sticking  up,  and  mud  holes  in  front 
and  behind  them,  so  that  one  was  in  danger  of  getting  up¬ 
set.  It  seemed  to  me  that  we  never  would  get  through  that 
swamp,  but  we  did,  and  those  nice  clean  wagons  were  a 
sight  to  behold.  After  getting  out  of  that  swamp  we  came 
first  to  a  little  opening  on  the  left  where  a  man  by  the  name 
of  Getchell  was  building  a  small  log  house;  and  some  ways 
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down  the  hill  on  the  same  side,  Justice  Gray  had  a  small 
house  with  a  big  family  and  a  log  blacksmith  shop.  We 
went  on  down  into  another  swamp  and  crossed  a  brook  and 
then  up  hill  where  on  the  right  hand  Elder  Todd  had  quite 
a  farm. 

From  the  time  we  left  the  Allen  farm  there  was  not  an 
opening  on  the  right  side  of  the  road  until  we  came  to 
Todd's  with  woods  on  the  other  side  until  we  came  to  the 
“Ormsby  Road"  where  a  man  had  cleared  up  about  five 
acres  on  the  northwest  corner.  Just  below,  on  the  other 
side,  John  T.  Pike  had  a  little  opening,  then  a  cedar  swamp 
on  both  sides,  until  we  came  to  the  Abraham  Parson’s 
place  where  he  had  a  big  family  and  a  good  farm.  While 
below  him,  on  the  other  side.  Tommy  Vance  was  living 
down  close  to  a  cedar  swamp  in  another  log  house,  while 
his  clearing  was  across  the  brook  from  his  house  and 
reached  to  within  a  little  distance  of  the  big  barn  on  the 
“Long"  place.  It  was  a  cedar  and  spruce  swamp  on  that 
side  of  the  road.  Winslow  Hall  had  a  clearing  that  ran 
from  the  Parson’s  place  to  White  brook  where  there  was  a 
corduroy  bridge ;  and  then  on  a  little  rise  they  were 
then  building  a  schoolhouse.  But  between  them  and  the 
Hall  house  was  a  cedar  swamp  and  a  long  corduroy  bridge. 
The  Hall  place  was  one  of  the  largest  in  town  and  he  kept 
a  store  in  front  of  the  house.  The  old  log  buildings  that  he 
built  first  were  where  he  lived  the  first  winter. 

We  drove  up  to  the  Captain’s  just  before  sunset  and  ran 
the  wagons  under  the  barn — seventeen  days  from  Rumford. 
The  next  day  I  was  ten  years  old  and  Lester,  the  pup,  and 
I  celebrated  it  by  going  down  to  the  mouth  of  White  Brook 
fishing. 

JAMES  P.  SMALL, 

Orange,  California. 

Note — They  had  on  long  coats  that  shed  the  rain  while  my  pea 
jacket  was  tight  and  short  and  shed  water  on  the  wrong  side.  (The 
grammar,  punctuation  and  spelling  are  strictly  “Aroostook  Brand.”) 

P.  S.  Warranted  put  up  in  a  sanitary  manner  by  Pure  Food  Corn 
canner. 


AN  UNUSUAL  FLOOD 


May  3,  1923. 

My  Dear  Sons : 

I  am  going  to  write  you  a  letter.  Why?  Because  I 
am  too  tired  to  do  anything  else.  Methinks  you  are  about 
asking:  “Why,  Ma !  what  have  you  been  doing  to  make  you 
so  very  tired?”  I've  been  sightseeing.  Well,  I’ll  begin  and 
tell  you  all  about  it.  You  know  we  have  been  having  quite 
a  cold  winter  with  lots  of  snow,  though  I  don’t  think  we 
had  any  more  than  usual  in  Caribou.  AY  ell,  the  ice  went 
out  one  day  earlier  than  usual.  Then  it  began  to  rain  and 
our  streets  were  bare  and  muddy.  Monday,  Henry  went 
to  Washburn  to  work  on  his  seed  potatoes.  In  the  after¬ 
noon  he  telephoned  to  us  that  he  could  not  get  home,  for 
the  Electric  Station  at  Aroostook  Fall  was  full  of  water 
and  no  electricity.  We  found  that  we  had  no  lights  for 
the  night,  so  did  what  we  could  by  the  aid  of  one  kerosene 
lamp.  We  had  the  consolation,  if  you  would  call  it  that, 
of  knowing  that  not  only  our  village,  but  also  about  every 
village  in  Aroostook  County  was  in  the  same  predicament. 
In  fact,  it  was  a  land  of  darkness.  When  1  was  eating  a  late 
breakfast  the  next  morning,  Olive  came  and  asked  if  I 
would  like  to  see  the  sights.  Of  course  I  would.  First 
we  went  down  to  the  bridge.  Just  above  it  at  this  end  was 
the  storage  house  of  the  Caribou  Starch  Company.  The 
water  had  undermined  the  building  and  the  bags  of  starch 
were  there  pressed  down  by  the  roof.  Men  were  trying  to 
see  if  they  could  save  any  of  it,  but  at  that  time  the  water 
was  still  rising,  pouring  about  fourteen  feet  over  the  dam. 
We  left  them  hard  at  work  while  we  drove  to  Presque  Isle 
bridge.  I  could  not  believe  till  I  saw  for  myself  that  the 
water  was  clear  up  to  the  planks  and  that  men  were  sta¬ 
tioned  on  the  bridge,  each  with  a  long  board  or  pole  pushing 
down  the  drift  stuff  so  it  would  go  under  the  bridge,  which 
was  fenced  across  at  each  end  so  no  teams  would  venture 
on  it.  After  watching  there  a  while  with  hundreds  of 
others,  we  started  on  the  Back  Presquile  to  Caribou  road. 

We  hadn't  gone  far  before  we  came  to  a  fence  across 
that  road  and  at  our  left  a  woman  and  boy  in  front  of  a 
house  that  they  were  afraid  to  stay  in,  as  the  water  was 
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undermining  it  in  the  back.  While  sitting  there  I  noticed 
water  in  the  ditch  at  our  right  running  up  hill — force  of 
the  rising  river  was  driving  it  up.  We  could  not  cross, 
but  learned  by  telephone  that  on  the  Gouldville  flat  houses 
were  almost  swimming  and  everything  detachable  was  on 
the  go.  Of  course  to  get  where  I  could  see  the  best,  I  left 
the  car  many  times.  Word  came  from  Fort  Fairfield  that 
there  were  four  feet  of  water  on  the  main  street,  that  three 
houses  had  been  undermined,  and  that  they  were  using 
boats  on  the  streets.  There  was  no  travel  on  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railroad. 

This  morning,  Newell  and  Olive  came  again  and  we 
made  out  to  get  down  to  Caulkin’s  bridge  which  we  found 
chained  to  anything  available  and  weighted  down  with 
tons  of  rock.  The  water  had  receded  some  feet,  so  by 
being  very  careful  we  walked  through  the  bridg'e;  but  there 
was  a  running  stream  some  feet  deep  crossing  the  road  on 
the  Fort  Fairfield  side.  Then  we  picked  our  way  a  little 
toward  the  river  by  aid  of  the  railroad  track  towards  Lime- 
stone.  This  track  was  all  that  kept  the  Jim  Caulkin’s  flat 
from  being  a  river.  I  supposed  I  was  looking  at  the  river 
till  Olive  said  :  “Those  trees  ’way  over  there  are  on  this 
side  of  the  river  bank.”  I  surely  was  surprised  but  found 
that  she  was  correct. 

On  our  way  we  stopped  at  Gerard  Gould’s  and  went 
down  to  the  track  that  was  covered  with  mud  and  drift¬ 
wood.  Yesterday  there  were  three  feet  of  water  on  the 
main  railroad  track  to  Limestone.  My  attention  was  called 
to  a  crack  in  the  concrete  abutments  on  the  main  road 
bridge  at  the  mouth  of  Otter  Brook.  It  was  spread  open 
about  a  foot,  but  we  came  over  it  again  to  g*et  home.  The 
old  mill  at  its  foot  lay  almost  on  its  side,  a  relic  of  the  past. 
There  will  be  lots  written  about  the  flood,  but  I  could  not 
believe  half  of  it  if  I  had  not  seen  it;  but  I’m  tired  just  the 
same.  I  cannot  walk  over  the  stubble  and  rocks  with  the 
agility  I  could  sixty  years  ago.  Nevertheless,  I  got  there, 
and  here  I  am  at  home  again.  And  while  I  sit  here  resting 
and  thinking,  my  mind  reverts  to  some  of  the  scenes  of 
other  days;  though  nothing  I  have  ever  witnessed  was  equal 
to  this. 


HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  CARIBOU 

I  have  been  reading  with  much  interest  the  different 
dates  and  points  of  interest  that  other  writers  have  given 
to  the  public,  of  early  history  of  Aroostook,  especially 
Caribou,  or  what  is  now  a  part  of  the  town.  I  have  been 
a  resident  of  Caribou  since  July  20,  1860,  and  am  now 
nearly  83  years  old ;  therefore  I  ought  to  know  something 
of  its  early  history.  I  have  found  the  history  of  the  Hardi¬ 
son  family,  much  as  related  to  me  by  Mrs.  Ivory  Hardison, 
mother  of  the  well  known  Jacob  and  his  sister,  Dorcas 
Hardison  Collins.  She,  with  the  rest  of  her  large  family, 
spent  most  of  their  younger  days  in  and  near  what  is  now 
a  part  of  Caribou.  I,  being  a  seamstress,  used  to  go  from 
house  to  house  as  needed,  to  sew  for  the  families.  I  thereby 
learned  of  the  hardships  of  other  families  coming  and  re¬ 
maining  in  Aroostook,  till  I  thought  my  troubles  were 
trivial  compared  to  theirs.  Wages  for  a  day's  work  at 
sewing  were  twenty-five  cents  to  sew  from  eight  A.  M.  till 
bedtime,  board  included.  Money  was  a  very  scarce  article 
in  those  days,  especially  after  the  Civil  War  was  declared, 
less  than  a  year  after  we  came  here.  Sewing  machines  were 
unknown  at  that  time. 

Father  had  got  quite  a  clearing  and  I  decided  to  help 
him  what  I  could.  I  often  took  a  lamb,  a  calf,  or  pair  of 
geese,  or  anything  that  was  needed  on  the  farm,  with  the 
assurance  from  my  parents  that  I  should  receive  the  equiva¬ 
lent  when  needed.  And  I  can  tell  you  they  did  come  handy 
when  I  commenced  housekeeping  a  few  years  later. 

I  noticed  in  the  history  already  printed  that  the  first 
public  hall  was  over  the  Vaughan  store.  My  knowledge 
is  that  Vaughan  built  a  hall  in  his  new  house  which  was 
erected  in  1860,  while  he  and  his  family  were  still  living 
over  his  store.  Another  mistake  is  that  the  first  church 
was  erected  in  1860,  but  I  have  proof  that  it  was  raised 
July  20,  1867.  I  saw  in  an  historical  sketch,  that  Nathan 
Lufkin  and  family  came  in  1839;  this  should  have  read 
1858-9.  Mrs.  Lufkin  was  a  schoolgirl  in  1839.  History  says 
a  part  of  the  present  town  of  Caribou  was  formerly  the 
“Sheridan  Plantation,"  which  should  read  “Forestville 
Plantation,"  but  generally  called  Township  I  as  maps  show, 
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and  that  Sheridan  joined  Ashland  on  the  north.  Then 
again.  Fort  Fairfield  is  classed  in  Range  2.  The  atlas 
printed  by  Rowe  and  Colby,  1877,  shows  that  it  is  in  Range 
1,  Township  D,  which  I  think  is  correct,  for  it  joins  the 
‘‘Boundary  Line”  with  New  Brunswick.  If  I  could  not 
prove  these  corrections  I  would  not  dispute  things  that 
have  gone  into  print,  from  far  more  gifted  writers  than 
I  can  ever  hope  to  be.  But  to  future  generations  it  may 
make  quite  a  difiference,  as  I  have  found  while  searching 
for  the  “Genealogy  of  my  Ancestors.”  Still  another  is  that 
the  work  of  erecting  a  saw  mill  on  “Hardwood  Creek”  for 
Mr.  John  L.  Smith  was  credited  to  A.  M.  York,  when  it 
should  have  been  to  Hazen  Keech,  as  Mr.  York  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  I  have  this  statement  from  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  Smith,  who  was  a  young  lady  at  her  father's  home  at 
the  time  my  father  was  there  doing  the  work. 

The  first  newspaper  was  printed  in  Caribou  village 
January  3,  1872,  though  at  that  time  it  was  in  the  town 
of  Lyndon ;  and  perhaps  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to 
straighten  out  some  of  the  missing  or  misleading  links  in 
organization  of  the  town.  Township  Letter  H  was  incorpo¬ 
rated  into  a  town  April  5,  1859,  and  in  1860  had  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  297.  In  1869,  Letter  I  (Forestville)  Plantation  and 
“Eaton  Grant”  were  annexed  to  the  town  of  Lyndon, 
making  a  town  twelve  miles  long  and  six  miles  wide. 
Caribou  Village  was  in  the  very  northern  part  of  Lyndon 
as  it  was  formerly,  therefore  in  the  very  center  of  the  town. 
There  was  a  post-office  in  the  village  named  for  the  stream 
of  the  same  name.  While  another,  near  Ivory  Hardison’s, 
was  named  for  the  town,  “Lyndon.”  It  was  much  to  the 
gratification  of  the  northern  part  of  the  town,  when  the 
Legislature  changed  the  name  of  the  double  town  to  Cari¬ 
bou,  in  1877.  The  census  of  1880  gave  the  population  as 
2,756. 


As  I  before  stated,  the  first  paper  was  issued  January 
3,  1872,  and  was  called  “The  North  Star.”  William  T. 
Sleeper  was  editor  and  proprietor.  After  the  first  year, 
Mr.  Sleeper  sold  a  half-interest  to  James  Nutting.  Some 
time  later,  Mr.  Nutting  secured  the  other  half,  but  retained 
Mr.  Sleeper  as  editor.  I  was  invited  to  write  something  for 
its  columns  and  in  my  scribbling  you  will  find  my  answer 
under  the  title,  “Something  Else  to  Do,”  Somebody’s  Wife. 
I  have  kept  it  as  a  memento  of  other  days — days  fraught 
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with  many  hardships  and  privations.  But  in  my  declining 
years  I  can  look  back  to  them  with  loving  remembrance, 
knowing  then  where  my  little  children  were  when  the 
shades  of  night  were  hovering  over  us.  And  if  it  was  a 
home  of  many  privations  and  hardships,  it  was  where  con¬ 
centrated  a  mother’s  love  for  her  children  and  an  ambition 
for  their  future  welfare.  Today,  I  am  satisfied. 

Caribou  for  many  years  was  a  vast  wilderness.  No  set¬ 
tlers  had  ventured  here.  They  stopped  at  Presque  Isle,  or 
followed  the  boundary  line  to  Fort  Fairfield.  Thus  these 
two  neighboring  towns  were  settled  twenty-five  years  be¬ 
fore  an  ax  was  heard  in  the  woods  of  Caribou. 

In  1829,  Alexander  Cochran  came  up  the  Aroostook 
River  from  New  Brunswick  and  landed  at  the  mouth  of 
what  is  now  called  “Caribou  Stream. ”  Fie  made  a  clearing 
and  built  a  log  house.  His  family  later  consisted  of  a  wife 
and  twelve  children.  The  first  one  to  be  taken  away  by 
death  was  in  August,  1860,  a  little  girl  about  six  years  of 
age.  He  built  a  grist  mill  for  grinding  buckwheat,  a  grain 
that  grew  very  rapidly  and  matured  early.  This  mill  was 
constructed  of  such  material  as  could  be  obtained  along  the 
banks  of  the  Aroostook  River,  consisting  mostly  of  big 
boulders  and  driftwood  that  came  down  from  far  up  the 
river  where  lumbermen  were  at  work. 

The  name  “Caribou  Stream”  was  said  to  originate  from 
the  fact  that  one  of  the  Cochran  boys  shot  a  Caribou  while 
hunting  along  the  banks  of  the  stream.  No  other  settlers 
came  for  ten  years.  Then  in  1839,  Ivory  Hardison  brought 
a  team  load  of  soldiers  up  to  Fort  Fairfield  at  the  time  of 
the  “Aroostook  War,”  and  remained  in  this  vicinity  a  short 
time  to  survey  the  land.  Mr.  Hardison  was  quite  favorably 
impressed  with  the  locality  and  land,  so  decided  to  make  a 
home  here.  Returning  to  China,  Maine,  his  former  home, 
he  began  to  make  arrangements  for  carrying  out  his  plans. 

In  1841,  he  returned  with  his  oldest  son,  Jacob,  a  lad  of 
fifteen,  and  began  to  clear  a  spot  on  which  to  erect  a  log 
house,  in  what  was  afterwards  named  Lyndon  Plantation. 
Let  me  here  state  that  this  farm  is  on  the  State  Road,  be¬ 
tween  Presque  Isle  and  Caribou  Village.  The  old  log 
house  still  stands,  and  is  now  occupied  by  a  grandson  of 
the  builder. 

In  1843,  the  family  arrived,  consisting  of  the  parents 
and  eight  children.  This  was  in  February.  Soon  after 
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reaching  their  destination  a  heavy  snowstorm  blocked  all 
travel,  and  they  were  unable  to  get  supplies  as  their  way 
to  get  to  the  mill  or  market  was  on  the  ice,  or  open  river. 
They  soon  used  up  all  their  flour  and  for  three  weeks  their 
bread  was  made  from  corn  broken  up  in  a  wooden  mortar, 
or  ground  in  a  coffee  mill.  In  spite  of  this,  they  had  enough 
to  eat,  as  potatoes  and  meat  were  plentiful.  Later  there 
came  a  crust  which  enabled  the  boys  to  take  a  handsled 
load  of  buckwheat  to  Cochran’s  mill.  In  this  way  the 
famine  was  broken. 

In  March  of  the  same  year,  Harvey  Ormsby  built  a 
home  and  settled  with  his  wife  three  miles  south  of  the 
Hardison’s,  on  the  Presque  Isle  road.  Some  few  years 
later  Mr.  Ormsby  vanished,  and  was  never  seen  or  heard 
from  in  or  around  Lvndon  again.  Manv  stories  and  con- 
jectures  arose,  but  at  last  it  became  a  thing  of  the  past. 
Mrs.  Ormsby  in  after  years  married  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Henry  Rolfe,  and  lived  for  many  years  near  the  old  Vance 
place.  A  few  months  later,  Winslow  and  Hiram  Hall  came 
by  team  from  Oxford  County  as  far  as  Presque  Isle.  And 
as  there  was  no  road  for  teams  any  farther  than  that  place 
going  north,  they  built  a  raft  and  descended  to  the  “Hardi¬ 
son  Landing  Place.”  From  this  landing  they  “toted”  their 
supplies  through  the  woods  for  a  mile  and  a  half.  There 

they  dwelt  in  a  camp  and  made 
clearing.  In  the  autumn  of  the 
same  year  they  each  built  a  house 
along  the  State  Road  that  had 
been  cut  through  from  Presque 
Isle  to  what  is  now  Caribou  Vil¬ 
lage.  They  then  returned  to  their 
homes — Winslow’s  in  Hartford, 
and  Hiram’s  in  Buckfield,  Maine. 

In  January,  1844,  they  brought 
their  families  to  their  new  homes. 
They  were  thirty  days  on  the 
road,  due  perhaps  to  the  fact  that 
they  traveled  with  four  ox  teams 
instead  of  horses.  They  spent 
their  first  night  at  Hardison’s,  as 
it  was  rather  cold  to  move  into  a 
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SAMUEL  W.  COLLINS 

much  lumber  down  the  St. 

To  the  former  mill,  grists 
Ashland  and  Masardis  by  canoes 
or  log  dug-outs  for  some  years 
afterwards.  The  four  lots  of 
Collins  and  V aughan  comprised 
all  the  land  in  what  is  now  the 
village,  except  that  already  held 
by  Cochran. 

Abram  Parsons,  one  of  the 
men  who  drove  an  ox  team  for 
Winslow  Hall,  came  back  to 
Lyndon  Plantation  in  April, 
making  the  whole  journey  on 
foot.  He  took  up  the  lot  south 
of  Winslow  Hall,  and  started 
making  a  clearing.  Mr.  Parsons 
felled  four  acres  of  trees,  and  by 
the  latter  part  of  August  had  his 


new  house  without  any  rest 
from  their  long  journey. 

In  the  spring  of  1844, 
S.  W.  Collins  and  W.  A. 
Vaughan  arrived.  They 
pitched  their  camp  on  the 
shores  of  Caribou  Stream, 
and  soon  built  a  grist  mill. 
About  this  time  the  Legis¬ 
lature  enacted  a  law  that 
every  settler  who  built  a 
mill  along  certain  streams 
— of  which  Caribou  Stream 
was  one — was  allowed  two 
lots  of  land.  Collins  and 
Vaughan  thought  this  a 
good  opportunity,  so  built 
a  saw  mill  a  little  farther 
up  the  stream,  thus  secur¬ 
ing  four  lots  of  land.  They 
carried  on  quite  a  business 
for  some  years,  shipping 
John  River,  thence  to  England, 
were  brought  all  the  way  from 
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house  completed.  He  went  back 
on  foot  to  Hartford  and  arrived 
here  with  his  family  of  seven  in 
October,  1844,  having  driven  twen¬ 
ty-three  days  with  an  ox-team. 

Other  settlers  came  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1844.  Among  them  were 
Cephas  Sampson  and  his  brother, 

George,  also  W.  R.  Starbird ;  these 
three  were  drivers  for  Mr.  Hall’s 
ox-teams  and  also  were  from  Hart¬ 
ford.  They  also  took  up  land  for 
settlements.  George  settled  on  the 
lot  north  of  Ivory  Hardison’s,  now 
known  as  the  John  Mcllwain  farm. 

Cephas,  the  lot  north  of  his  broth¬ 
er.  They  kept  “bachelor’s  hall” 
together  on  the  lot  secured  by  Cephas  (now  occupied  by 
Arthur  Ginn)  until  1851,  when  George  married  Louisa 
Hoyt  of  Fort  Fairfield  and  settled  on  his  own  farm.  Nine 
years  later,  Cephas  married  Irene  Small.  Mr.  Starbird  took 
the  farm  across  the  road  from  Cephas,  where  he  lived  with 
his  family  until  1889,  when  they  all  moved  to  Eureka,  Cali¬ 
fornia.  He  died  in  a  few  years,  his  wife  following  him  soon 
after,  both  longing  for  their  old  home  in  Maine. 

In  1845,  the  State  Road  was  cut  through  to  Vanburen. 
The  same  year,  a  shingle  and  clapboard  mill  was  built  by 
Winslow  Hall  at  Hardwood  Creek,  which  crossed  the 
State  Road  near  the  southern  part  of  the  township.  This 
mill  was  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  region. 

During  the  summer  more  settlers  came  in,  among  them 
David  F.  Adams,  John  Hall,  Haskel  Farnum  and  Joseph 
Bickford.  The  latter  ran  a  tavern  below  where  the 
Atherton  House  now  stands;  for  many  years  he  was  the 
miller  at  the  “Old  Grist  Mill,”  Vaughan  having  married 
his  daughter.  Haskel  Farnum,  who  took  charge  of  the 
sawmill  for  Collins  and  Vaughan,  married  the  oldest  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Mr.  Bickford.  About  this  time  also  came  Ansel  G. 
Taylor,  from  whom  the  G.  A.  R.  Post  of  Caribou  took  its 
name.  During  the  increase  of  settlements  in  the  Planta¬ 
tion,  many  hardships  prevailed.  All  the  supplies  for  lumber 
camps  and  homes  that  could  not  be  raised  here,  had  to  be 
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hauled  from  Bangor,  nearly  two  hundred  miles  away.  Soon 
after,  other  arrangements  were  made  and  the  supplies 
were  placed  in  bond,  and  sent  up  the  St.  John  River  to 
Woodstock,  and  thence  to  Tobique,  now  Andover,  which 
became  quite  a  trade  center. 

In  1844,  state  land  was  sold  for  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  an 
acre,  twenty-five  cents  in  cash,  the  rest  to  be  worked  out 
on  the  settlers’  own  roads.  This  seemed  a  small  amount, 
but  other  prices  went  to  the  opposite  extreme.  Settlers 
paid  from  twelve  to  twenty  dollars  per  barrel  for  flour,  four 
dollars  a  barrel  for  pork,  one  dollar  per  g-allon  for  molasses, 
one  dollar  per  pound  for  black  tea,  fifteen  to  twenty  cents 
a  yard  for  common,  yard-wide  sheeting,  and  two  dollars  per 
bushel  for  rocksalt. 

On  April  24,  1848,  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  barn  of 
Winslow  Hall  and  the  Plantation  of  Letter  H  was  organ¬ 
ized.  Ivory  Hardison  was  chosen  as  moderator,  Harvey 
Ormsby,  clerk,  Sam  Collins,  Winslow  Hall  and  John  Bubar, 
assessors,  Harvey  Ormsby,  David  F.  Adams  and  Joseph 
Hall,  superintending  school  committee.  At  this  time  thirty- 
four  votes  were  cast. 

This  shows  the  gradual  increase  in  population  since  the 
coming  of  the  first  family,  a  little  over  five  years  before. 
Most  of  the  business  at  this  time  was  done  at  the  “Center,” 
as  it  was  called,  where  Hiram  Hall  had  opened  a  tavern 
called  the  “Letter  H  House.”  The  first  post-office  was  a 
little  farther  north  than  this.  It  was  kept  in  Ivory  Hardi¬ 
son’s  house.  The  mail  came  only  as  far  as  Houlton,  so  the 
settlers  took  turns  going  for  it.  At  first,  once  in  two  weeks; 
later,  once  each  week. 

Probably  the  first  marriage  in  the  little  settlement  was 
that  of  S.  W.  Collins  to  Dorcas,  eldest  daughter  of  Ivory 
Hardison,  in  1847.  They  went  to  housekeeping  in  the  house 
now  occupied  by  Henrietta  Hall.  This  house  was  built  in 
1845,  by  a  man  named  Hubbard,  and  is  probably  the  second- 
oldest  framed  house  built  in  town.  It  was  situated  a  little 
in  front  of  the  larger  house,  built  by  Mr.  Collins  in  1859, 
and  was  moved  across  the  street  at  that  time  onto  a  small 
lot  purchased  of  Alexander  Cochran.  The  new  house  has 
since  been  remodeled  and  is  occupied  by  his  son,  Herschel. 
His  parents  both  lived  to  a  good  old  age  and  passed  from 
this  house  to  a  home  not  built  with  mortal  hands. 

The  first  framed  house  was  built  by  Collins  and  Vaughan 
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for  a  boarding  house  in  collection  with  their  mill.  When 
Ivory  Hardison’s  son,  Jacob,  was  married,  he  bought  this 
house.  It  is  the  one  known  as  the  W.  P.  Allen  house.  The 
first  schoolhouse  was  built  with  funds  raised  by  subscrip¬ 
tion,  on  the  land  owned  by  Winslow  Hall,  about  where 
Luther  Hall’s  house  now  stands.  School  was  held  from 
1845  in  a  log  house  built  by  Winslow  Hall,  until  this  new 
one  was  provided,  in  1852. 

In  1851,  Hiram  Hall  returned  to  his  old  home  in  Buck- 
field,  abandoning  the  tavern.  Not  long  after  this,  the  little 
village  on  Caribou  Stream  became  the  center  of  trade  as 
Messrs.  Collins  and  Vaughan  employed  a  large  number  of 
men  in  the  woods  and  mills,  which  made  much  business 
for  the  little  settlement.  Thev  later  built  a  store  on  the 
lot  where  the  O’Reagan  block  now  stands.  Here  they  kept 
a  general  stock  for  their  men  and  the  settlers.  The  second 
store  was  kept  by  David  F.  Adams ;  it  was  located  on  the 
mill  hill  in  the  middle  of  “South  Main  Street”  of  the  present 
day,  and  the  road  wound  around  it.  But  in  1861,  the  road 
was  straightened  and  the  store  moved  to  the  other  side  of 
the  road.  It  still  stands,  though  made  into  a  tenement 
house,  after  having  an  addition  placed  on  the  back  end  of 
it.  This  was  not  done  until  after  the  death  of  its  former 
owner. 

In  1858,  there  were  only  these  two  stores  and  five  dwell¬ 
ing  houses  composing  the  village,  yet  there  was  another,  a 
little  one-room  schoolhouse,  standing  where  the  brick 
schoolhouse  on  Main  Street  now  stands.  Another  much 
larger  one  had  replaced  the  little  black  one  long  before. 
Clearings  west  of  the  village  extended  only  as  far  as  about 
where  the  Court  House  stands  at  the  present  time,  while 
those  north,  only  to  the  standpipe.  That  year  there  was 
three  months’  school  in  the  little  schoolhouse.  The 
teacher’s  board  was  bid  off  to  the  lowest  bidder.  The  first 
teacher  was  boarded  for  a  dollar  and  a  half  per  week.  Wood 
for  the  winter  term  was  secured  for  the  sum  of  four  dollars 
and  seventy-five  cents — sixty-eight  cents  per  cord.  Still 
the  little  village  continued  to  grow.  In  1859,  Benjamin 
Annis  built  a  little  blacksmith  shop  on  the  spot  which  is 
now  the  lawn  of  the  Universalist  Church.  The  original 
Vaughan  House  was  built  in  1860.  Mr.  Vaughan  was  the 
first  postmaster  in  the  village,  keeping  the  office  from  the 
late  40’ s  to  1861.  The  first  hall  in  the  village  was  not  over 
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the  Vaughan  store  as  recorded  elsewhere,  but  over  the  ell 
in  the  Vaughan  Hotel.  In  1860,  Sylvester  Washburn  and 
Benjamin  Barrows  built  a  planing  mill  where  Hutchinson’s 
laundry  now  stands. 

In  the  meantime,  other  settlers  had  been  coming  to  the 
Plantation.  David  and  Harvey  Collins  had  come  a  short 
time  after  their  brother  Sam.  Harvey  settled  on  a  farm 
about  a  mile  north  of  the  village,  in  Township  I.  He  mar¬ 
ried  a  niece  of  Mrs.  Ivory  Hardison.  She  died  in  1865,  and 
he  later  married  her  sister.  He  died  in  California.  David 
also  settled  on  a  farm  in  Township  I.  His  farm  was  at  the 
mouth  of  Otter  Brook,  where  he  built  a  sawmill.  He  re¬ 
sided  there  until  his  death  which  occurred  in  1893. 

In  1856,  John  L.  Smith  came  from  Bethel  and  secured 
the  farm  now  known  as  the  Libby  and  King  farm.  This 
farm  was  first  cleared  by  Martin  Taylor  in  1844.  Martin 
Taylor’s  death,  the  first  in  the  place,  occurred  in  1846. 

In  1857,  Alonzo  Burgess  came  from  Rockland  and  set¬ 
tled  on  the  old  Washburn  Road.  The  Smiley’s  came  in 
1853.  In  1857,  Luke  and  James  Smith  came  from  Oxford 
County.  Luke  settled  on  the  farm  north  of  where  Colum¬ 
bus  Hayford  now  lives;  James  went  a  little  farther  and  took 
a  farm  near  that  of  Mr.  Burgess  on  the  “Old  Washburn 
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Road.”  A  family  by  the  name  of  Mitchell  came  from  Rock¬ 
land  and  settled  somewhere  on  the  Woodland  road,  or  near 
the  Caribou  Stream ;  but  Bailey,  one  of  the  sons,  and  the 
only  one  of  the  family  now  residing  in  the  place,  has  so 
much  more  gifted  a  pen  than  mine  that  I  dare  not  try  to 
say  more  than  that  his  sister  was  one  of  my  pupils  when  I 
taught  the  first  school  ever  opened  in  the  then  I  Township, 
or  Forestville  Plantation.  Elder  J.  P.  Roberts  came  in 
1858  from  Hartford,  Oxford  County.  He  settled  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Aroostook  River.  The  only  way  he  could 
reach  Caribou  village  in  summer  was  by  canoe  or  ford,  as 
there  was  no  bridge  at  that  time. 

In  1858,  A.  M.  York  came  from  Bethel  and  bought  the 
land  between  the  schoolhouse  lot  and  Jacob  Hardison’s 
north  line.  He  built  for  himself  the  house  that  has  lately 
been  called  the  Merithew  house.  In  1861,  he  sold  land  for 
the  first  cemetery  in  the  village,  but  it  was  a  small  lot 
compared  with  what  has  since  been  annexed  on  the  south 
and  west  sides.  Henry  Allyn  came  from  Chelsea,  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  He  is  said  to  have  arrived  with  his  family  in 
1857,  but  I  think  that  a  mistake  for  they  were  not  here 
the  first  year  I  was.  I  think  they  came  in  1861.  He  was 
said  to  be  the  first  doctor  in  town.  While  a  good  nurse, 
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he  was  not  a  college  graduate,  but  had  had  a  lot  of  expe¬ 
rience  in  sickness.  And  surely  he  and  John  T.  Pike  both 
made  themselves  very  useful  during  the  ravages  of  diph¬ 
theria  which  made  such  havoc  among  the  children  in  the 
early  ’60’s. 

Extract  from  a  letter  from  Mrs.  C.  G.  Whittier  to  her 
son  : 

I  suppose  you  have  all  heard  of  a  colony  of  Swedes  that 
left  their  native  homes  in  Old  Sweden.  They  were  piloted 
by  W.  W.  Thomas,  a  comparatively  young  man  from  Maine, 
after  arrangements  had  been  made  to  settle  them  in  a  town¬ 
ship  a  few  miles  from  Caribou. 

Now  I  am  not  going  to  give  a  history  of  their  travels, 
which  have  already  been  told  and  retold  by  better  pens 
than  mine,  but  I  have  good  reason  to  remember  the  time 
of  their  arrival.  In  the  early  part  of  1870,  Mr.  Jacob  Hardi¬ 
son  was  hired  to  clear  five  acres  of  land  and  build  a  log 
house  on  each  of  the  160-acre  farms  to  be  settled  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  colony  which  was  soon  to  cross  the  ocean  to 
find  homes  in  America.  He  got  my  husband  to  do  the 
cooking.  Though  at  that  time  it  seemed  a  long  ways  from 
home,  now  it  seems  but  a  pleasant  ride  and  we  often  pass 
through  its  streets  on  our  way  to  Madawaska  or  Square 
Lake. 

Of  course  I  felt  interested  in  their  arrival,  and  when  the 
day  arrived  in  June  for  their  first  appearance  in  Caribou 
village,  I  was  there,  with  many  others,  to  greet  them  with 
a  friendly  smile  and  a  hearty  grip  of  the  hand;  but  if  we 
spoke,  it  would  be  in  a  foreign  language  to  most,  if  not  all, 
of  us. 

I  must  tell  you  of  a  little  joke  I  played  on  Father  about 
that  time.  It  was  when  we  were  beginning  to  look  for 
the  colony  to  arrive.  They  were  to  come  in  boats  up  the 
St.  John’s  River  to  Tobique,  and  then  by  teams  sent  to 
meet  them ;  and  they  were  to  stop  in  Caribou  village  over¬ 
night. 

One  morning  I  had  to  go  down  to  Father’s  quite  early 
for  something,  and  as  it  had  been  raining  in  the  night  I 
donned  a  suit — pants  and  vest — that  your  Uncle  Link  had 
left  there  a  few  days  before. 

I  saw  Father  in  the  yard  looking  as  if  he  did  not  know 
me,  so  I  pretended.  Well,  by  signs,  I  made  him  think  I 
had  lost  my  way  to  the  village.  He  called  Mother,  telling 
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her:  “Here  is  a  Swede  who  has  lost  his  way;  perhaps  he  is 
hungry.”  I  tried  to  keep  sober,  but  Mother  took  a  good 
look  at  me  and  said  :  “Did  you  come  for  fire  or  water,  that 
made  you  start  so  early,  Ruth?”  I  laughed  as  I  replied: 
“Neither,  but  to  milk  the  cow.” 

Welcome  to  the  Swedes 

Far  from  home  and  dear  “Old  Sweden,” 

Far  from  loved  ones,  kind  and  true, 

Sorrows  must  have  rent  your  bosoms, 

As  you  bade  a  last  adieu. 

Last  adieu  to  scenes  receding, 

From  your  eyes  bedewed  with  tears; 

But  your  faith  in  leader  Thomas 
Helped  to  quiet  all  your  fears. 

Now  you’ve  left  those  scenes  behind  you, 

For  you’ve  crossed  the  ocean’s  foam. 

Hope  and  joy  fill  every  bosom, 

As  you  near  a  place  called  home. 

To  the  Pine  Tree  State  now  waiting, 

For  men  sturdy,  kind  and  true, 

Sweden’s  sons  and  Sweden’s  daughters, 

To  our  hearts  we  welcome  you. 

Later,  I  was  the  first  Yankee  woman  to  spend  a  night 
in  the  colony.  Having  to  see  my  husband  on  business,  I 
went  by  team  as  far  as  there  was  a  wagon  road,  then  horse¬ 
back  the  rest  of  the  way.  By  the  time  I  got  there  it  was 
so  late  they  would  not  let  me  return  through  the  dark 
woods  alone,  so  I  stayed  and  slept  in  a  camp  with  Charles, 
while  Mr.  Hardison  found  a  chance  among  those  already 
there.  We  spent  the  evening  at  one  of  the  houses,  and  were 
heartily  greeted  by  its  inmates.  Later,  my  oldest  boy, 
Milo,  stayed  there  a  week  or  more,  and  he  and  the  children 
there  learned  to  talk  together  quite  a  bit — as  the  old  say¬ 
ing  was. 

I  once  since  asked  Mr.  Thomas  if  he  remembered  my 
husband,  calling  his  name.  “Oh,  good  Lord,  yes,  and  he 
was  a  mighty  good  cook,  too!”  was  the  reply.  I  guess  he 
spoke  the  truth;  don’t  you  think  so  yourself? 
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You  ask  about  my  first  school  and  the  names  of  the 
scholars.  That  school  was  in  Gilead,  Oxford  County,  when 
I  was  fifteen  years  old.  Let  me  here  say  I  did  not  apply 
for  the  school.  It  was  twelve  miles  from  home,  a  place 
surrounded  by  mountains,  with  the  Androscoggin  River  in 
view.  Our  school  supervisor,  Rev.  David  Garland,  came  to 
my  parents  and  said  he  had  been  asked  to  recommend  a 
teacher  and  had  chosen  me  from  our  class  in  Mayville 
Bethel.  Suffice  it  to  say,  I  went.  I  boarded  with  Abraham 
Lary,  whose  children  were  not  old  enough  to  attend  school. 
He  had  a  brother  about  ten  years  old  who  was  one  of  my 
pupils,  but  it  was  a  long  time  ago,  and  I  have  never  seen 
any  of  them  since,  and  their  names  have  flown  from 
memory. 

You  ask:  “Where  was  Forestville  Plantation?’’  I  think  I 
explained  in  another  chapter  that  it  was  I  Plantation,  where 
you  were  raised.  It  was  annexed  to  Lyndon,  and  the 
name  finally  changed  to  Caribou.  There  had  long  been 
a  post-office  by  that  name  in  the  center  of  the  new  town, 
named  for  the  stream  flowing  through  the  village.  Caribou, 
an  animal  of  the  deer  specie,  abounded  in  these  woods  in 
former  days,  and  were  very  plentiful  along  its  banks. 

Do  you  remember  a  farm  house  on  the  Vanburen  Road 
that  was  occupied  by  a  Mr.  Andrew  Lewis,  I  think?  It  was 
before  you  get  to  the  Bartlett  farm.  That  was  where  I 
boarded  with  Harvey  Collins  and  family,  when  I  taught 
the  first  school  in  the  Plantation  of  Forestville.  Adah  and 
Emma  were  little  girls,  but  the  oldest  got  badly  burned 
the  first  week  I  was  there,  which  kept  her  in  bed  for  some 
weeks.  He  had  a  nephew  that  stayed  there  and  attended 
school.  His  name  was  Jerry  Collins;  he  died  a  few  years 
later. 

The  family  of  Emery  Lufkin — those  younger  than  Vic¬ 
tor  and  Henry — attended,  also  the  families  of  John  Howell, 
Mark  Ellis,  Alonzo  Boynton,  sister  of  Bailey  Mitchell,  and 
some  others.  I  cannot  remember  all  of  them  as  the  Civil 
War  soon  caused  many  families  to  leave,  while  the  men 
went  into  service  and  many  of  them  never  returned. 

There  are  so  many  things  keep  rushing  through  my 
memory  that,  if  I  noted  them  all  down,  you  would  wonder 
where  I  had  kept  them  all  these  years,  in  a  brain  no  larger 
than  mine.  But  things  pack  pretty  close  sometimes — espe¬ 
cially  in  tin  boxes. 
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I  was  just  thinking  of  a  time  when  Colon  was  about 
three  years  old.  He  had  been  left  asleep  in  bed  upstairs 
when  I  heard  him  call  for  me  to  open  the  chamber  door. 
He  was  there  with  a  string  of  dried  apples.  He  had  eaten 
all  he  could  hold,  and  was  saying:  “Dood  ap.”  Knowing 
that  if  they  were  allowed  to  swell  in  his  stomach,  it  would 
be  death  to  our  little  boy,  we  gave  him  a  dose  of  epicac, 
which  quickly  remedied  the  matter,  and  we  had  a  good  big 
lot  of  almost  whole  pieces  of  dried  apple  to  be  thrown  to 
pigs,  hens,  or  anywhere  that  he  did  not  find  it,  and  be  sure 
what  was  left  in  the  chamber  was  put  beyond  his  reach. 

And  I  wonder  if  he  remembers  the  time  his  father  found 
a  box  of  honey  that  bore  the  imprint  of  a  finger  and  called 
all  the  boys  to  see  which  finger  was  the  one  that  fitted. 
Say,  Colon,  was  it  yours? 

I  have  always  been  quite  a  hand  to  keep  clippings  of 
writers,  and  things  of  interest  in  former  days.  But  do  you 
remember  a  peddler’s  cart  your  father  used  to  have?  After 
he  was  done  with  it,  I  took  it  to  use  as  a  place  to  lock  up 
things  I  wanted  to  keep  and  I  used  one  of  the  drawers  as 
the  safest  place  for  my  writings  and  clippings.  After  a 
long  illness,  I  thought  one  day  to  look  over  those  papers. 
What  was  my  surprise  to  find,  instead  of  what  I  wanted, 
just  a  mess  of  chankings  used  as  nests  for  mice!  Not  a 
thing  of  any  value  in  the  line  of  paper  was  left.  Then  and 
there  I  swore  vengeance  on  mice  and  rats. 

Give,  oh,  give  me  cats,  I  say, 

That  keep  the  varmints  all  away. 

You  may  have  your  mice  and  rats, 

But  give  to  me  my  mousing  cats. 

Just  feed  a  little  milk  each  day, 

And  they  will  keep  the  pests  away. 
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HISTORICAL  ADDRESS  BY  O.  H.  SMITH 

I  have  been  asked  by  some  of  our  friends  to  have  this 
address  printed  in  my  book.  I  can  verify  most  of  the 
words,  and  it  was  delivered  by  a  man  who  claims  Col. 
James  Swan  as  his  great-grandfather  as  well  as  mine. 

REMINISCENCES  OF  THE  CHURCHES  AND  CUSTOMS  OF 
THE  PEOPLE  OF  AROOSTOOK  COUNTY  FROM 
1858  TO  THE  PRESENT 

The  following  very  interesting  account  of  the  early  history  of  Caribou 
was  given  at  the  Universalist  Forum  last  Sunday  morning  by  O.  H. 
Smith,  one  of  the  town’s  most  highly  respected  citizens : 

Our  family  moved  from  the  town  of  Newry  in  Oxford  County  in 
the  month  of  September,  in  1858.  Father  came  the  year  before  and 
located  his  farm.  We  left  our  grandfather  Emerson’s  Monday  morning 
— a  pleasant  September  day.  The  outfit  for  our  family  of  six,  father, 
mother  and  four  children,  ranging  from  three  to  eight  years  of  age, 
consisted  of  a  one-horse  emigrant  wagon  covered  with  common  factory 
cloth,  in  addition  to  another  one-horse  wagon  containing  our  goods,  driven 
by  my  uncle,  James  Smith.  About  four  miles  out  the  first  day  we 
crossed  the  Androscoggin  River  on  a  ferry-boat,  and  drove  down  the 
river  as  far  as  Peru  and  stopped  at  a  farm-house  where  we  ate  dinner 
and  baited  our  horses,  and  then  we  crossed  the  same  river  on  a  ferry 
boat  into  Dixfield.  Our  first  night’s  stop  was  at  Wilton.  I  remember 
hat  impressed  me  most  that  first  day  were  the  well  sweeps  beside  the 
road,  with  their  oaken  buckets  hanging  in  the  air. 

Our  progress  was  necessarily  slow  as  we  had  two  good  horse  loads. 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  our  journey  in  detail,  but  let  it  suffice  that 
we  arrived  in  the  village  of  Presque  Isle  the  ninth  night,  and  stopped  at 
mine  host  Whitney’s,  who  had  a  hotel  in  the  square  on  the  right  hand 
side  of  Bridge  Street,  as  you  cross  the  bridge  to  go  to  Mapleton. 

The  next  morning  bright  and  early  we  resumed  our  journey,  and 
crossed  the  Aroostook  River  on  a  ferry-boat  manned  by  two  men  with 
poles  and  paddles,  eventually  arriving  at  our  destination  for  the  winter — 
my  uncle,  John  Smith’s  house,  about  four  miles  out  of  Caribou  village, 
where  Roy  Libby  now  lives  and  in  the  same  house — one  of  the  land¬ 
marks  that  is  still  standing.  Right  here  I  will  say  that  the  snow  came 
to  stay  for  the  winter  on  the  tenth  day  of  October  and  my  Uncle  James 
and  John  Parsons  went  into  the  woods  on  runners  and  worked  for  the 
winter. 

Father  immediately  built  a  camp  beside  the  road  and  commenced  to 
manufacture  to  order  everything  in  the  shape  of  cooperage,  for  which 
there  was  considerable  demand  and  this  kept  the  wolf  from  the  door 
that  first  winter. 

We  found  the  people  organized  into  churches  of  different  denomina¬ 
tions,  although  sparsely  settled.  There  was  a  Methodist  Class  Meeting 
held  at  my  uncle’s,  where  we  lived,  once  a  week,  and  Cyrus  Small, 
grandfather  of  our  lawyer  by  the  same  name,  was  class  leader.  Elder 
Todd,  a  Baptist  preacher,  lived  in  the  same  neighborhood,  and  also  Elder 
Trewin,  who  was  a  Methodist  circuit  rider.  I  shall  designate  all 
preachers  as  Elders,  as  we  heard  no  other  designations  in  those  days. 
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Elder  Roberts  was  another  local  preacher,  and  taught  our  school 
that  winter.  A  stern  disciplinarian  of  the  old  school,  my  boy’s  intuition 
told  me  that  the  devil  had  no  business  with  him  and  I  also  thought  that 
the  Lord  must  stand  somewhat  in  awe  of  him,  as  he  used  to  advise  Him 
from  time  to  time  in  prayer  and  exhortation. 

I  often  thought  that  corporal  punishment  in  school  was  visited  too 
promiscuously  upon  the  smaller  boys,  the  larger  ones  seeming  to  be 
immune. 

Elder  Trewin’s  mode  of  conveyance  through  the  country  was  a  two¬ 
wheeled  chaise  for  himself  and  his  wife  and  every  Methodist  preacher 
was  supposed  to  get  in  touch  with  every  family  on  the  circuit.  He  was 
an  Englishman  whose  h’s  were  left  off  and  prefixed,  to  the  amusement 
of  the  younger  people ;  for  instance :  “Whose  ’ouse  is  that  with  the  little 
hell  on  it?” 

There  were  a  good  sprinkling  of  Universalists,  but  I  don’t  remember 
that  they  had  any  Elders  in  the  early  days,  but  everyone  went  to  church, 
and  the  modes  of  conveyance  were  everything  used  on  the  farm  and 
most  everybody’s  Sunday  best  was  what  they  wore  every  day.  They 
would  gather  outside  the  schoolhouse  and  talk  over  the  crops  and 
various  matters  of  interest  until  time  for  the  services  and  then  go  in  and 
listen  to  the  sermon  of  some  local  preacher,  it  mattered  not  that  they  had 
heard  it  until  it  was  worn  threadbare.  It  would  be  a  doctrinal  sermon 
according  to  the  lights  of  the  Elder  expounding  the  gospel.  An  original 
sin  always  had  a  prominent  part,  predestination  from  a  Baptist  Elder, 
baptism  by  immersion,  many  were  called  but  few  were  chosen.  I  some¬ 
times  used  to  think  that  it  would  be  a  good  church  to  tie  up  to  and  avoid 
thinking  for  myself. 

We  lived  in  a  part  of  my  uncle’s  house  until  summer.  In  the  spring 
father  cleared  and  planted  a  small  crop  on  his  place  in  Maysville,  five 
miles  this  side  of  Presque  Isle  village  and  then  built  a  small  house  and 
the  family  moved  into  what  was  to  be  our  home  for  several  years.  I 
remember  Elder  Besse,  a  local  preacher  who  settled  just  above  what  is 
now  Caribou  village,  held  meetings  in  our  neighborhood  off  and  on.  tie 
got  quite  a  revival  started  when  an  officer  came  and  took  two  of  the 
best  singers  back  to  Oxford  County  for  stealing.  One  of  them  was  sent 
to  Thomaston  and  afterwards  enlisted  out  of  State’s  prison  as  a  soldier 
in  the  Rebellion,  and  after  the  war  came  back  to  Caribou  and  died  here  a 
respectable  citizen.  Short  term  prisoners  were  allowed  to  enlist.  When 
the  Civil  War  broke  out  we  were  just  getting  nicely  settled  on  the  farm 
and  from  that  on  for  four  years  everything  was  in  a  turmoil.  The  boys 
commenced  to  enlist  and  for  the  next  four  years  the  bone  and  sinew  of 
Aroostook  was  helping  to  put  down  the  Rebellion.  Bangor  was  the  near¬ 
est  railroad  point  and  they  enlisted  and  went  down  in  wagon-loads,  sing¬ 
ing  patriotic  songs,  with  Old  Glory  waving  in  the  breeze.  How  well  I 
remember  when  the  Seventh  Maine  was  raised ;  there  were  so  many  boys 
from  this  section  and  so  many  that  never  came  back.  Richard  Vance 
was  working  for  father  felling  trees  but  came  in  one  day  and  laying 
down  his  axe  said,  “I  have  two  brothers  out  there  and  I  must  go.”  It 
was  never  known  what  became  of  him.  He  was  reported  missing  after 
a  battle  and  his  folks  hoped  against  hope  for  further  news ;  one  of  the 
brothers  left  his  bones  on  southern  soil  and  the  other  came  home  so 
badly  used  up  that  he  lived  only  a  short  time. 

Elder  Purinton,  a  Free  Baptist  minister  who  had  been  here  only  a 
short  time,  went  out  as  a  chaplain.  The  old  men  and  boys  carried  on 
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the  farms  as  best  they  could.  A  soldier’s  family  received  from  the  state 
the  princely  sum  of  fifty  cents  per  week  for  each  dependent  while  their 
husband  and  father  was  gone  and  many  a  poor  mother  put  her  brood  to 
bed  with  flour  gruel  or  porridge,  for  want  of  anything  better  to  eat. 
What  could  they  get  to  wear  with  calico  at  fifty  cents  a  yard?  And  still 
people  lived  within  their  incomes,  without  complaining,  and  became  the 
backbone  of  the  land. 

After  the  war  was  over  and  the  soldier  boys  came  home,  a  meeting 
was  held  in  the  town  hall  at  Presque  Isle  to  welcome  them  back  and 
Elder  Sticknev,  the  editor  of  the  Loyal  Sunrise  was  chosen  to  address 
them.  He  talked  for  an  hour  and  a  half  and  covered  the  ground  from  the 
Revolutionary  War  to  the  close  of  the  Rebellion  without  receiving  a 
mite  of  applause  and  the  audience  was  dead  tired.  After  he  sat  down 
someone  called  for  Elder  Purinton,  who  sat  on  the  platform,  and  he 
talked  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  took  the  boys  back  over  their  camping 
ground,  told  what  they  had  accomplished,  etc.,  and  the  applause  was  so 
deafening  that  he  could  hardly  speak. 

After  the  war  we  moved  to  Caribou  village  and  have  lived  here 
since.  This  meeting-house,  if  I  remember  right,  was  built  in  1867  as  a 
Union  meeting-house.  G.  F.  Ellingwood  was  the  boss  builder  and  when 
completed  it  was  the  last  word  in  a  meeting-house.  The  Baptists,  Meth¬ 
odists  and  Universalists  occupied  it  once  a  month  when  they  had  preach¬ 
ers,  and  any  local  preacher  at  other  times.  As  controversial  preaching 
was  predominant  at  that  time,  if  these  walls  could  talk  they  would  tell 
us  of  the  forensic  battles  waged  by  the  different  denominations  to  main¬ 
tain  a  supremacy  in  their  theological  beliefs. 

As  I  remember,  Mr.  Whitney  was  the  most  aggressive  Methodist 
minister  ever  sent  here.  His  hat  was  in  the  ring  and  he  kept  it  there 
against  all  comers — barring  none.  Man  was  a  free  moral  agent  to 
choose  good  or  evil,  and  he  that  is  baptized  by  sprinkling  or  otherwise 
shall  be  saved  and  he  who  is  not  shall  be  damned ;  that  is  good  rhetoric 
and  good  logic.  After  his  sermon  he  would  come  down  among  his  audi¬ 
ence  and  say,  “Didn’t  I  give  it  to  them  in  good  shape?  They  won’t  be 
able  to  answer  that.” 

The  next  Sunday  the  Baptist  minister,  local  or  otherwise,  would  take 
up  the  cudgels,  and  foreordination,  baptism  by  immersion,  and  a  pretty 
warm  place  in  the  future  would  be  the  theme,  and  the  meeting  would 
close  with  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  among  his  adherents  that  they  were 
special  proteges  of  the  Lord. 

Then  perhaps  Elder  Stickney  of  Presque  Isle,  a  Universalist  minister, 
would  be  the  next  speaker,  and  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  he  always 
rung  in  hard  that  everybody  was  born  to  be  saved.  I  remember  a  local 
Methodist  minister  who  occupied  the  pulpit  every  time  he  got  the  chance 
and  he  would  preach,  and  one  of  his  Sundays  my  mother  wanted  my 
younger  brother  to  go  to  church  with  her,  and  he  objected  on  the  ground 
that  he  already  knew  the  sermon,  and  he  proceeded  to  deliver  it  to  her, 
and  mother  said  when  she  got  home  that  my  brother  had  repeated  it 
almost  word  for  word.  The  minister  would  come  out  strong  on  the  con¬ 
version  of  Saul  of  Tarsus,  and  he  also  alluded  to  Nicodemus  and  would 
emphasize  the  fact  that  you  must  be  born  again  and  be  baptized  by 
sprinkling  or  otherwise  to  be  saved.  Nathan  Lufkin,  who  was  something 
of  a  wag,  in  listening  to  all  this  controversy,  would  say  that  everybody 
was  born  Democrats  and  when  they  were  born  again  they  were  born 
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Republicans,  and  I  used  to  think  that  was  the  reason  why  so  many  ob¬ 
jected  to  being  born  again. 

I  remember  one  minister  sent  here  as  a  supply,  in  his  first  and  only 
prayer,  prayed  that  the  wicked  Universalists  might  be  banished  from  the 
face  of  the  earth;  they  were  nothing  but  a  stench  in  the  nostrils  of 
Jehovah,  and  their  examples  were  damnable.  When  his  next  turn  came 
to  preach  I  asked  some  one  of  the  brethren  where  he  was  and  they  said 
he  had  to  leave  Caribou  between  two  days. 

In  the  early  days,  Elder  Stickney  and  Elder  Purinton,  former  Baptist 
minister,  used  to  occasionally  preach  sermons,  and  Elder  Stickney  used 
to  officiate  at  funerals.  My  first  recollection  of  a  Universalist  minister 
to  preach  regular  was  a  man  by  the  name  of  Smith.  That  was  over 
forty  years  ago.  He  was  a  man  who  always  enjoyed  a  joke,  and  he 
and  father  were  quite  chummy.  He  was  a  carriage  painter  and  used  to 
do  something  in  that  line  towards  a  living.  The  Baptists  were  the  first 
people  to  get  strong  enough  to  go  by  themselves,  and  under  the  ministra¬ 
tions  of  Elder  Bill  built  their  church,  I  think  in  1883.  The  Methodists 
soon  followed,  building  a  church  a  few  years  later  and  since  then  I 
haven’t  kept  tabs  on  the  different  ministers  and  their  successors.  If  it 
is  admissible,  I  would  like  to  get  back  to  the  early  settlers  and  some  of 
their  characteristics. 

A  large  part  of  them  were  from  Oxford  county  and  were  right  at 
home  with  the  ox  team.  One  local  preacher  on  stormy  days  used  to  pity 
the  millions  of  sailors  millions  of  miles  away  from  land. 

Mr.  Adams  built  the  first  store  this  side  of  the  stream,  facing  the 
south  in  the  middle  of  where  the  road  now  is,  and  John  Arnold  was  the 
first  man  to  do  business  in  it.  Mr.  Adams  was  farming,  and  for  swearing 
when  he  got  riled  up,  it  was  allowed  by  good  judges  that  he  couldn’t  be 
beat,  and  he  was  awarded  the  palm.  John  Arnold  built  what  is  now  the 
Holmes  block  in  1865  and  went  into  business  on  the  other  side  and  Mr. 
Adams  went  into  business  in  his  own  store.  The  chief  factor  in  business, 
especially  in  the  winter,  was  shaved  shingles. 

Mr.  Adams  had  his  peculiarities  in  selling  goods;  for  instance,  he 
would  cut  the  rot  off  from  apples  and  put  them  forward  for  sale,  and 
consequently  sold  mostly  rotten  apples.  Molasses  would  run  slow  in  the 
winter  time  and  he  would  sometimes  turn  the  faucet  to  draw  a  gallon  for 
a  customer  and  forget  it  until  several  gallons  had  run  onto  the  floor,  then 
he  would  give  an  exhibition  of  gymnastics  and  cuss  words  that  were  the 
envy  of  all  competitors. 

If  half  the  panes  of  glass  in  a  box  were  broken,  glass  would  be  rather 
high  by  the  pane  while  that  box  lasted. 

Mr.  L.  R.  King,  the  lawyer,  father  and  myself  met  a  man  one  morn¬ 
ing  with  a  yoke  of  oxen  and  a  load  of  lumber,  stuck  on  the  mill  hill. 
Air.  King  suggested  that  he  could  drive  the  team  up  the  hill ;  the  man 
immediately  surrendered  the  goad  stick  and  Mr.  King  straightened  the 
oxen  into  place,  and  they  hauled  the  load  to  the  top  of  the  hill  the  first 
start.  Father  said:  “Air.  King,  didn’t  you  miss  your  calling?” 

Election  days  were  generally  days  of  turmoil.  The  voters  were 
largely  an  aftermath  of  the  Aroostook  war,  and  were  American  citizens 
under  the  Ashburton  treaty,  if  residing  here  when  the  treaty  went  into 
force,  and  many  were  the  arguments  pro  and  con  as  to  who  were  voters. 
There  was  no  registering  of  voters  in  those  days  and  no  secret  ballot. 
The  selectmen  and  the  town  clerk  presided.  There  was  generally  an 
enclosure  between  the  public  and  the  election  judges  and  a  stranger 
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stenping  in  to  vote  was  asked  the  usual  questions,  and  if  satisfactorily 
answered  was  allowed  to  vote.  If  there  was  any  doubt  his  name  was 
written  across  the  back  of  the  ballot.  They  hardly  ever  got  through  an 
election  without  more  or  less  fighting  in  and  outside  the  hall.  I  remem¬ 
ber  at  one  time  since  the  water-works  was  established,  an  election  riot 
was  stopped  by  turning  the  hose  on  the  crowd.  Father  said  that  there 
was  an  old  man  who  always  voted  for  General  Jackson  and  my  observa¬ 
tion  used  to  be  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  constituency  were  rather 
hazy  in  regard  to  what  they  were  voting  for. 

We  used  to  have  Fourth  of  July  celebrations  in  those  days,  and  if 
not  very  elaborate,  were  enjoyable  affairs  with  their  callithumpians  and 
stump  speeches.  We  usually  took  off  our  legislators,  both  state  and 
national,  and  there  were  many  sarcastic  hits.  At  one  time  Pat  Kelley, 
and  there  was  only  one  “Pat  Kelley,”  was  delivering  a  Fourth  of  July 
oration  in  the  square,  standing  on  a  sugar  barrel.  In  the  middle  of  his 
remarks  the  barrel  head  fell  through  letting  him  down  into  the  barrel. 
As  he  went  down  his  head  was  barely  above  the  top  of  the  barrel. 
Quicker  than  a  flash  he  said,  “The  meeting  stands  adjourned,  don’t 
you  know,  without  date.”  In  their  local  prayer  meetings  in  his  neigh¬ 
borhood  he  would  always  call  for  a  song,  where  the  bills  were  all  paid.* 

In  those  days,  Elder  Morse  built  a  sawmill  in  Perham,  with  an  up 
and  down  saw,  and  could  not  get  it  running  to  suit  him.  Hearing  that 
Mr.  Kelley  was  something  of  a  mill  man  the  Elder  took  him  over  one 
day  to  see  his  mill.  Mr.  Kelley  said  he  hoisted  the  gate  and  the  saw 
went  up  and  surquivered  a  minute  and  then  it  would  go  down  and  sur- 
quiver,  finally  it  got  started  and  they  sawed  out  a  few  boards,  but  most 
of  them  would  run  out  thin  at  the  butt  end.  The  elder  was  anxious  to 
overcome  this  and  he  asked  the  cause.  Mr.  Kelley  said,  “You  want  to 
calaraps  the  saw.”  The  Elder  said,  “Calaraps  the  saw — how  do  you  do 
that?”  “Why,  follow  it  up  with  a  crowbar  and  when  it  starts  to  run 
out,  surwhack  it.” 

In  the  early  days,  two  citizens  related  by  marriage  worked  in  the 
woods  for  a  man  by  the  name  of  West.  When  they  got  home  in  the 
spring  they  found  they  had  a  barrel  of  pork  on  the  sled  which  they 
absent-mindedly  loaded  and  hauled  home.  They  divided  and  buried  it 
under  the  hay  in  their  respective  barns.  They  afterwards  became  bad 
friends  and  they  were  continually  looking  to  find  something  against  each 
other.  Some  time  after  this  one  of  the  neighbors  raised  a  nice  flock  of 
turkeys  and  he  had  a  special  plump  gobbler  that  he  was  fattening  for  the 
Thanksgiving  feast.  One  of  these  men  had  been  watching  that  turkey 
gobbler  as  he  expanded  from  the  egg  to  the  gobbler-sized  proportions 
and  one  dark  night,  considering  it  an  opportune  time,  he  visited  the 
turkey’s  abode  and  appropriated  it. 

The  owner  of  the  turkey,  hearing  the  racket,  ?rot  out  in  time  to  see 
him  going  off  with  the  turkey  under  his  arm.  He  followed  him  home 
and  through  the  window  watched  him  wring  the  turkey’s  neck.  The 
matter  was  settled  as  things  of  that  kind  were  generally  settled,  without 
recourse  to  the  courts,  and  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  owner,  and 
thereby  hangs  the  tale. 

Some  time  afterward,  the  other  man  in  the  pork  episode  was  going 
home  from  church,  where  he  had  been  listening  to  a  local  Elder  ex¬ 
pounding  the  gospel,  coming  down  on  the  sins  of  the  neighborhood,  both 
of  omission  and  commission,  and  being  naturally  religious  and  feeling 
all  right  with  himself  and  his  Maker,  he  saw  his  neighbor  beside  the  road 
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getting  in  hay.  No  doubt  feeling  in  his  mind  that  haying  on  Sunday 
was  one  of  the  unpardonable  sins  and  thinking  to  administer  a  solar 
plexus  blow  to  his  sinful  and  erring  brother,  said,  “Hello,  there,  you 
old  turkey  stealer,  haying  on  Sunday?” 

“Yes,  covering  up  West’s  pork,”  the  other  responded. 

Many  of  our  early  citizens  were  equally  at  home  in  a  protracted  meet¬ 
ing  or  a  dog  fight,  and  prayed  for  the  things  they  needed  with  unction 
and  to  the  point.  The  story  goes  that  a  colony  of  them,  running  short 
of  provisions,  delegated  three  brothers,  Charles,  James  and  Bill,  to  pray 
for  food.  Charles  prayed  first  and  said,  “Oh,  Lord,  send  us  a  barrel 
of  beans.”  The  others  joined  in,  “Do,  Lord,  do.”  James  prayed,  “Oh, 
Lord,  send  us  a  barrel  of  pork,”  and  as  before  the  others  joined  in,  “Do, 
Lord,  do.”  It  was  now  Bill's  turn  to  pray  and  feeling  the  exigencies  of 
the  occasion  prayed  very  fervently,  “Oh,  Lord,  send  us  a  barrel  of  pep¬ 
per.”  The  others  answered,  “Thunder,  Bill,  we  don’t  need  so  much 
pepper.” 

But  enough  of  this.  We  can  see  some  of  the  advancements  by  com¬ 
paring  some  things  of  sixty-five  years  ago  with  the  present.  When  we 
moved  here  there  was  a  very  long  stretch  of  road  in  Presque  Isle  beyond 
the  bridge,  laid  down  with  cedar  posts  in  the  mud  without  a  particle  of 
dirt  over  them,  called  a  gridiron  bridge.  Five  miles  this  side  of  Presque 
Isle  village  through  the  then  spruce  swamp  the  road  had  just  been  turn- 
piked  for  the  first  time,  and  ox  teams  were  the  common  modes  of  con¬ 
veyance,  while  today  automobiles  carry  us  there  in  twenty  minutes.  In 
the  early  days  the  best-off  farmers  used  to  go  to  Bangor  in  the  winter 
time  with  a  two-horse  load  of  shingles,  oats,  grass  seeds  and  other  farm 
products  and  exchange  them  for  their  year’s  supply  of  necessities,  taking 
about  two  weeks  to  make  the  trip.  Today  we  telephone  to  the  grocer  to 
bring  our  dinner. 

In  the  early  days  Ivory  Hardison  was  postmaster  and  the  post-office 
was  in  the  house  on  the  Presque  Isle  road  now  occupied  by  George 
Hardison  and  the  mail  carrier  was  Jack  Lockendorf,  carrying  the  mail 
from  Presque  Isle  to  Van  Buren  once  a  week.  Being  somewhat  ad¬ 
dicted  to  drink,  his  coming  and  going  was  somewhat  problematical. 
W.  A.  Vaughan  was  the  first  postmaster  in  what  is  now  Caribou  vil¬ 
lage,  appointed  under  President  Buchanan’s  administration.  He  used 
to  put  the  mail  in  his  pocket  and  take  it  to  the  field,  which  was  handy 
to  the  road  and  deliver  it  as  people  called  for  it.  Today  we  have  the 
city  delivery.  In  the  early  days  the  people  used  to  make  their  own 
clothing  from  the  wool  sheared  from  their  sheep.  Their  hats  were 
from  braided  wheat  or  oat  straw,  their  candles  from  beef  tallow,  and  soft 
soap  every  spring  from  the  grease  saved  during  the  year,  mixing  it 
with  lye  got  from  wood  ashes  by  mixing  water  through  them  in  a  leach 
tub.  Kerosene  and  hard  soaps  were  unknown  quantities. 

The  first  Vaughan  Blouse  had  its  roller  towel  and  soft  soap  in  the 
barroom,  and  a  man  asking  for  a  clean  towel  was  considered  over- 
scrupulously  clean  and  was  immediately  relegated  to  the  dude  class. 
Drinking  glasses  were  common  property.  Today,  our  clothing  of  all 
description  comes  to  us  ready  made  and  we  get  our  lights  by  pressing  a 
button,  hard  soaps  of  all  descriptions  are  now  in  use  and  we  are  too 
fastidious  in  our  own  families  to  drink  from  the  same  glass. 

In  the  old  days  every  well  regulated  family  had  a  piggin  behind  the 
stove  containing  buckwheat  emptins  prepared  to  get  a  meal  at  a  minute’s 
notice.  The  dinner  would  consist  of  boiled  potatoes,  fried  pork  with  the 
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grease  for  gravy  and  pancakes  cooked  on  the  stove  cover  or  in  a  griddle 
as  the  housewife  might  elect.  Sometimes  in  the  excitement  of  company 
the  small  children  fell  into  the  buckwheat  batter  and  delayed  the  dinner 
hour.  In  that  first  winter  the  snow  came  so  early  that  there  was  a  drouth 
and  the  grist  mills  could  not  run  so  people  boiled  their  wheat  and  ate  it 
whole.  Some  ground  their  corn  in  coffee  mills  and  made  corn  bread 
from  the  meal.  I  recollect  that  my  Uncle  James,  living  on  what  is  now 
the  Tom  Harmon  place,  carried  a  grist  of  wheat  to  mill  one  morning 
on  his  back  and  got  back  with  it  in  time  to  have  bread  cooked  for  break¬ 
fast,  there  being  only  a  bridle  path  to  the  mill.  Today  the  housewife 
has  her  yeast  carried  to  her  from  the  store  and  the  bread  is  cooked  in 
advance  of  company.  There  are  auto  roads  in  every  direction.  In  the 
old  days  the  country  off  the  state  road  was  an  unbroken  wilderness,  a 
good  part  of  it  not  yet  surveyed  for  settlers,  and  felling  trees  and  build¬ 
ing  log  houses  was  the  order  of  the  day  and  we  can’t  comprehend  the 
hardships  endured  by  those  first  settlers  where  now  the  broad  acres  are 
dotted  with  spacious  buildings  and  covered  with  growing  crops — an  ever¬ 
lasting  monument  to  those  who  have  gone  to  their  reward. 

In  the  early  days  our  living  consisted  of  salt  codfish,  pork  and  pota¬ 
toes,  with  mostly  buckwheat  or  rye  bread.  Today  we  have  everything 
to  tempt  the  appetite.  In  the  old  days  we  all  went  to  church  and  were 
taught  to  be  God-fearing  people  and  some  of  us  were  taught  to  be  espe¬ 
cially  afraid  of  Him.  Today  a  large  portion  of  the  people  use  Sunday 
for  pleasure  seeking.  In  the  old  days  it  took  a  week  at  least  to  hear 
from  the  outside  world  while  today  we  get  our  daily  papers  or  sooner 
telephone  or  radio  messages.  In  the  early  days  we  used  to  visit  from 
house  to  house  and  have  our  lyceums  every  winter  and  keep  in  touch 
with  each  other.  Today  it  is  largely  the  grange  and  other  lodges  by 
which  we  keep  in  touch  with  each  other.  In  the  early  days  we  had  to  get 
along  without  many  of  the  real  necessities  and  were  contented  and  happy, 
while  today,  with  all  our  privileges,  real  happiness  seems  banished  from 
many  households.  In  the  early  days  our  schools  were  crude  affairs  com¬ 
pared  with  the  schools  of  today  but  still  we  had  our  great  men,  statesmen 
of  a  caliber  as  far  above  some  of  our  would-be  statesmen  of  today  as 
the  stars  above  the  universe. 

Out  of  all  this  past  has  developed  this  fast  age.  With  all  their  faults 
our  forefathers  were  good  headed  and  whole-hearted.  The  stranger 
was  never  turned  away  from  the  doors.  Out  of  all  the  past  years  has 
developed  the  present  and  however  we  may  desire  to  live  in  the  past 
we  cannot  do  it  and  grapple  with  the  issues  confronting  us  today.  We 
have  seen  our  county  develop  from  those  small  beginnings  to  a  beautiful 
and  magnificent  county,  our  churches  of  all  denominations  dotting  the 
landscape,  and  all  needed.  Our  schools  compare  favorably  with  any 
schools  in  the  Union,  our  people  trying  to  act  together  for  their  own 
betterment.  We  are  passing  through  rather  trying  times  just  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  but  we  don’t  want  any  pessimists.  We  must  all  put  our  shoulders  to 
the  different  projects  for  our  betterment  and  we  shall  again  see  a  pros¬ 
perous  Aroostook.  The  present  is  only  the  aftermath  of  the  Civil  War 
repeating  itself  on  a  larger  scale.  Our  fathers  budded  better  than  they 
knew  and  with  all  their  faults  we  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  them  and 
emulate  their  example. 


*What  Pat  Kelley  said  was:  ‘Let’s  sing  that  old  familiar  song,  ‘Where  Christ 
Paid  All  the  Bills.’  ”  The  song  was  the  old  hymn,  “Jesus  Paid  It  All.” 
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THE  HOUSE  WHERE  MOTHER  WAS  BORN  AT 
SWAN’S  CORNER,  BETHEL,  MAINE 
House  built  by  Nathaniel  Swan  about  1791 


GRANDFATHER’S  DOOR 

“Backward,  turn  backward!  oh  Time,  in  your  flight," 
And  ling'er  a  while  in  my  vision  tonight. 

For  the  scenes  of  my  childhood  I'm  living  once  more, 
While  in  fancy  I  play  'round  my  grandfather's  door, 
Where  the  lark  and  the  linnet  were  up  with  the  dawn, 
And  sang  in  the  trees  on  the  green  cottage  lawn. 

And  the  old  apple  tree  with  its  weight  on  each  bough — 
I  almost  am  tasting  its  precious  fruits  now. 

With  a  bush  for  a  pony,  we  children  did  ride, 

Sometimes  we  rode  sidewise,  sometimes  'twas  astride, 

To  the  pump,  with  its  trough,  for  our  ponies  to  drink — 
So  real  it  seems — while  I'm  stopping  to  think — 

That  the  sound  of  sweet  music  I’m  hearing  once  more, 
Though  hundreds  of  miles  from  that  old  cottage  door. 
And  daisies  and  lilies  have  blossomed  for  years 
Where  graves  have  been  watered  by  showers  and  tears. 
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Dear  Father,  and  Mother,  and  Grandsire,  and  all 
That  made  childhood  so  happy,  have  answered  the  call, 
But  lingering  behind  them  are  memories  so  dear, 

I  wish  that  forever  they’d  stay  with  us  here. 

Roll  on  once  again,  Old  Time  on  your  way, 

While  patient,  Til  wait — though  weary  and  grey — 

For  voices  to  call  me,  the  deep  waters  o’er 
The  voices  I  heard  ’round  my  grandfather’s  door. 


OXFORD  HILLS 

Dear  old  scenes,  how  well  I  love  thee, 
As  I  gaze  upon  thy  hills  ; 

How  my  memory  backward  wanders 
To  thy  valleys  and  thy  rills. 

As  I’m  riding  in  a  rail  car, 

I  can  see  across  the  way 
There  upon  the  hillside  yonder 
Where  in  childhood  I  did  play. 


I  can  almost  see  the  bushes 

Where  the  fruit  we  used  to  pick, 
And  can  feel  the  thorns  upon  them 
Where  the  blackberries  were  thick. 
O,  my  heart !  I  almost  falter, 

For  I  want  to  take  a  hook 
And  once  more  go  a-fishing 

Up  and  down  the  Chapman  Brook. 


But  the  cars  have  borne  me  onward 
Till  the  scene  has  passed  from  view, 
And  a  mirror,  close  beside  me, 

Makes  me  start  and  tremble,  too. 

Years  and  years  and  years  have  vanished 
Till  I’m  weary,  old  and  gray, 

Since  along  thy  hills  and  valleys, 

In  my  childhood  I  did  play. 
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Time  has  brought  me  care  and  trouble, 

Love  and  hatred  are  as  naught ; 

Duty  ever  hovering  near  me, 

Is  a  thing  that  can’t  be  bought. 

But  where’er  I  wander,  ever 
In  my  heart,  a  rapture  thrills, 

For  my  dear  old  home  and  birthplace 
’Mid  those  sacred  Oxford  Hills. 

CAST  THY  BREAD  UPON  THE  WATERS 

In  a  cottage  poor  and  lowly, 

Close  beside  us  here  tonight, 

Dwells  a  widow,  weak  and  weary, 

Caused  by  sickness,  care  and  blight. 

’Round  the  parent  stock  so  slender, 

Buds  are  clinging,  young  and  fair, 

But  the  little  ones  are  calling: 

“Where  is  Papa?’’  where!  oh,  where! 

On  a  distant  prairie  sleeping, 

In  a  quiet  resting  place, 

Death,  the  Reaper,  came  and  called  him. 

Clasped  him  in  a  cold  embrace. 

’Ere  he’d  reached  his  journey’s  ending, 

He  was  stricken  with  such  pain. 

That  they  knew  his  darling  children, 

He  might  never  greet  again. 

But  the  God  that  rules  above  us, 

He  who  notes  the  sparrow's  fall, 

Will  He  not  attend  the  summons, 

When  He  hears  His  children  call? 

’Tis  the  call  to  aid  these  children, 

Who  have  met  an  orphan’s  fate. 

That  I  boldly  stand  before  you, 

Calling  for  your  aid  tonight. 

He  who  gives,  if  but  a  penny, 

Know  it  will  not  be  in  vain — 

Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters, 

And  it  shall  return  again. 

(The  above  lines  were  read  at  a  basket  social  in  aid  of  the  family  of 
Harden  Bouncy  who  died  in  Eagle  River,  Wisconsin,  October  28,  1888, 
leaving  a  widow  and  two  small  children  in  Maine.) 
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WHERE  AROOSTOOK  WATERS  FLOW 

My  grandsire,  many  years  ago, 

To  me  the  story  told. 

About  the  Indian  hunting  grounds, 

Their  warriors  strong  and  bold. 

The  moose,  the  bear,  the  loupcervier, 

And  reindeer,  too,  you  know, 

That  roamed  along  the  valleys  where 
Aroostook  waters  flow. 

And  then  the  lumbermen  came  down 
Who  boasted  of  their  power 

To  steal  the  warriors’  game  away, 

The  Red  Rose  from  his  bower. 

They  culled  the  pine,  the  spruce,  the  fir, 

And  laid  the  timber  low ; 

And  built  their  rafts  along  the  shores 
Where  Aroostook  waters  flow. 

Where  once  the  reindeer  bounded 
From  its  covert  in  the  dell, 

The  woods  have  all  been  cleared  away, 

The  reindeer  gone  as  well. 

Their  smoke  no  more  is  curling 
From  wigwams  poor  and  low. 

The  Indian  race  no  more  is  seen 
Where  Aroostook  waters  flow. 


AROOSTOOK  RIVER  BELOW  CARIBOU,  MAINE 
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The  white  man  builds  his  railroads  now 
Right  by  the  farmer’s  door. 

Potato  blossoms  scent  the  air, 

The  red  rose  blooms  no  more. 

But  every  hour,  in  summer  time, 

The  auto  honks  will  blow, 

As  they  roll  along  the  valleys  where 
Aroostook  waters  flow. 

CHAPMAN  BROOK 

Tonight  as  I  sit  dreaming 

Of  days  long*  passed  and  gone. 

Many  years  have  rolled  before  me, 

And  they  still  keep  rolling  on. 

Yet  I  seem  to  see,  in  fancy, 

Every  valley,  hill,  and  nook, 

Even  shadows,  in  the  water. 

Of  ourselves  in  Chapman  Brook. 

O,  the  old  Chapman  Brook, 

The  old  Chapman  Brook, 

How  dearly  Ed  love  it  to  see. 

The  birds  and  sweet  flowers,  in  each  tangled  nook, 
Where  its  waters  made  music  for  me. 

How  oft  now,  when  weary,  I  long  for  a  look 

At  the  scenes  of  my  childhood  on  “Old  Chapman 
Brook.” 

GOLDEN  DOUBLE  EAGLES— 1898 

Those  Eagles  that  our  bov  sent  home — 

o  J 

’Twas  just  the  other  day — 

I  fear  they’ll  not  contented  be, 

But  want  to  flv  away. 

One  pair  has  even  now  escaped 
And  taken  to  the  wood. 

How  careless  that,  methinks  you  say, 

Your  bird  house  is  no  good. 

Now  in  this  rigid,  northern  clime, 

I  fear  they'd  suffer  cold, 

But  each  pair  is  so  finely  clothed — 

Their  feathers  are  of  gold. 
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BOOM  AROOSTOOK 

I’ve  read  those  lines  about  Portage, 

With  beauty  they’re  all  aglow, 

For  who  wouldn't  see  beauty  wherever 
Aroostook  waters  flow ! 

Up  ’mid  the  hills  of  Portage, 

Or  down  in  the  vales  below, 

’Tis  all  the  same,  for  her  brooklets 
Make  the  fields  of  potatoes  grow. 

When  you  tire  of  those  hills  in  Portage — 

They're  awful  to  climb,  I  know — 

Come  down  to  our  beautiful  valley, 

And  Caribou  will  give  you  a  show. 

Come  to  Aroostook  valley, 

Our  highways,  your  hearts  will  cheer ; 

A  few  hours’  ride  from  hustle  and  strife, 

And  your  auto  will  bring  you  here. 

If  you  need  more  quiet  than  pleasure. 

There  are  plenty  of  chances,  you  know, 

Along  the  shores  in  the  valley 
Where  Aroostook  waters  flow. 

Come,  come  to  Aroostook. 

To  bask  in  its  sunset  glow, 

Though  you  stop  ’mid  the  hills  of  Portage, 

Or  down  where  potatoes  grow. 

AN  OLD  WOMAN’S  STORY  OF  THE  CARNIVAL 

Let  it  rain  or  let  it  snow, 

To  Aroostook  Fair  I’m  bound  to  go. 

I  want  to  see  the  great  parade, 

And  all  the  things  the  girls  have  made. 

They  say  potatoes,  too,  will  be 
The  special  feature  there  to  see. 

I’m  going  now  to  comb  my  hair, 

And  then  decide  what  I  will  wear. 

There’s  coming  now  the  Grand  Parade, 

Right  by  my  door  their  way  is  laid. 

The  fire  whistle  calls  to  me 
To  come  out  quick,  if  I  would  see. 

They’re  all  decked  out  in  red  and  green, 

Pink  and  white  profuse  are  seen ; 
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While  pretty  girls  with  smiling  faces 

Greet  me  with  their  many  graces. 

Grandma’s  darling  Panline  rides 

On  a  pony,  there  she  strides ; 

Ella,  though  she’s  always  witty, 

Never  looked  one-half  so  pretty 

As  she  does  this  verv  minute — 

■/ 

That’s  her  car  and  she’s  within  it — 
Oh,  mv  gracious!  there  comes  Dell 
On  a  load  of  wheat,  as  well ; 

And  the  fringe  that  ’round  his  auto’s 
All  made  out  of  big  potatoes. 

In  another  someone's  riding, 

While  a  great  big  spud  he’s  guiding; 
’Tis  so  big  it  hides  from  view 
Even  Ell  and  auto,  too. 

Yet  a  bug  has  crawled  up  there 
Warning  farmers  to  beware ; 

Hurry  up  and  use  your  sprays 
Ere  a  thousand  eggs  it  lays. 

Now  I’ve  reached  the  new  park  gate, 
For  a  ticket  I  must  wait, 

Fifty  cents  I  find  at  last — 

Doesn’t  the  change  go  awful  fast? 
But  I  wouldn’t  miss  the  show 
If  ’twas  twice  the  price,  you  know — 
Now  don’t  think — with  my  old  eyes 
I  am  looking  for  a  prize — 

But  to  see  the  pretty  things 
That  a  fair  ’most  always  brings. 

I  didn’t  watch  the  smart  horse  races. 
Or  see  the  cattle  in  their  places. 

The  air  was  cold,  the  sky  was  grey, 
So  in  the  booths  I’d  rather  stay 
And  look  for  old  familiar  faces, 
Greeting  many  kind  embraces ; 
Those  I  had  not  seen  for  years, 
Almost  brought  the  happy  tears. 
Sure  the  people  for  a  start, 

All  have  done  so  well  their  part, 

And  have  come  from  far  and  near. 
Through  the  mud  to  greet  us  here. 

I  hope  they'll  think  it  was  no  sell, 
Our  potato  show  and  carnival. 
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A  CHRISTMAS  LETTER 

Enclosed  within  a  package  of  views  of  Life  in  California 
which  came  to  Clias.  Whittier  and  family,  a  few  days  ago, 
from  their  son  in  Los  Angeles,  were  found  the  following 
lines  pinned  to  a  lot  of  very  fine  handkerchiefs  and  signed, 
M.  H.  Whittier: 

I’ll  drop  a  line  on  Christmas  Eve, 

To  let  you  know  I’m  well, — 

What  presents  I  would  like  to  make 
’Tis  hard  for  me  to  tell. 

But  then,  you  know,  in  times  gone  by 
When  four  of  us  were  small, 

just  little  things  on  Christmas  Day 
Would  satisfy  us  all. 

But  times  have  changed  as  I  look  back 
On  that  good  old  Christmas  Day — 

Now  we  four  kids  are  grown-up  men 
And  wandered  far  away. 

But  still  my  memory,  it  recalls, 

As  Christmas  Day  draws  near, 

And  wonder  if  things  are  the  same 
As  they  were  when  I  was  there. 

So  I  will  send  this  box  of  handkerchiefs, 

They  are  not  the  best  Eve  seen; 

At  my  pretense  take  no  offense, 

But  keep  your  noses  clean. 

JOHN  BARLEYCORN 

They  say  John  Barleycorn  went  to  sleep 
And  in  a  hole  they  buried  him  deep. 

But  an  underground  road  was  running  that  way 
With  a  station  close  by  his  grave,  so  they  say. 

His  ghost  stalks  about  at  unheard-of  hours, 

And  roams  all  around  with  mystical  powers. 

Folks  wonder  and  wonder,  and  look  all  in  vain — 
Oh,  who  would  revive  such  spirits  again? 
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M.  H.  WHITTIER 

March  11,  1912. 

Away,  in  the  wilds  of  Northern  Maine — 

’Twas  forty-five  years  ago — 

Where  a  fireplace  yielded  its  ruddy  light. 

While  the  fields  were  covered  with  snow, 

In  an  old  log  house,  now  passed  away, 

That  stood  on  the  Burgess  Hill, 

My  baby  boy,  at  the  close  of  day, 

Came,  my  aching  heart  to  fill. 


The  hungry  wolf,  we  fought  from  the  door, 
As  who  but  parents  will? 

And  we  gladly  gave  of  our  meagre  store 
Their  dear  little  mouths  to  fill. 

He  grew  to  manhood’s  noble  size, 

'Mid  the  sunshine,  snows  and  rain, 

Then  wandered  away  from  his  native  home, 
'Neath  the  old  pine  trees  of  Maine. 


Now  in  a  fair  and  sunny  clime, 

He  claims  his  home  to  be  ; 

While  three  smart  bovs  and  Helen  fair 
Cluster  round  Daddy’s  knee ; 

His  wife’s  bright  smile  still  lures  him  on, 
As  it  did  long  years  ago, 

And  may  it  ever  be  his  guide, 

As  down  life's  hill  they  go. 

j  o 


I  loved  him  then,  I  love  him  now, 

As  none  but  a  mother  can  know, 

Who  raises  her  boys  to  manhood’s  size, 
Then  out  from  her  home  they  go. 

Now  here  in  this  sunny  Los  Angeles  home, 
There’s  none  of  the  wolf  I  see, 

That  forty-five  years  ago  today, 

Was  such  a  terror  to  me. 


— Mother  (Aged  70). 
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TO  PAUL 

Dear  little  Paul,  how  Grandma  does  miss  you 
Since  she  has  gone  from  you  far,  far  away, 

And  wishes  once  more  she  could  kiss  and  caress  you, 
This  I  recall  as  your  eighth  birthday. 

Time,  how  it  flies,  since  you  were  a  baby; 

Soon  up  to  manhood  you,  too,  will  be  grown, 

When  the  cares  of  each  day  will  be  crowding  around  you, 
As  one  of  the  men  of  the  world  you’ll  be  known. 

And  Grandma  foresees  you’ll  be  one  of  the  useful, 

If  God  spares  your  life  to  reach  manhood’s  estate. 

I  hope  you  may  be  as  good  as  your  Daddy, 

As  kind  to  the  poor,  as  noble  and  great. 

But  now,  for  the  present,  be  guided  by  Mother, 

In  patience  to  practice  your  music  and  art, 

That  so,  when  the  world  comes  crowding  around  you, 
You'll  be  able  to  hold  up  your  head  in  each  part. 

Now  here  in  this  letter,  I’ll  just  say  good  morning, 

I  know  that  your  eyes  are  as  bright  as  the  day, 

I  can  see  them  again,  all  shining  and  glowing, 

While  you  read  this  from  Grandma  so  far,  far  away. 

— Grandma  Whittier. 

Caribou,  Maine,  July  5,  1912. 

1912 

TWO  PICTURES 

The  north  winds  came  with  their  blinding  snow, 

As  they  oft  will  do  up  in  Maine — you  know. 

Then  the  icy  breath  of  each  chilly  blast 
Crept  over  New  England  and  held  it  fast 
’Til  my  heart  cried  out,  like  a  “turtle  dove,” 

And  I  flew  away  on  the  wings  of  love, 

To  a  sunny  clime  in  a  land  most  fair, 

Where  my  doves  had  their  cotes  and  offspring  there. 

I  stood  on  the  beach,  a  beautiful  day 
And  watched  the  Pacific  throw  its  spray ; 

The  lights  and  shades  in  the  setting  sun 
An  artist's  heart  must  have  surely  won — 

But  that  dark  cloud,  far,  far  in  the  west, 

Does  it  speak  for  the  waters  a  deep  unrest? 

Will  they  lash  with  fury  the  vessel’s  side. 

Or  claim  for  their  bosom  another  bride? 
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MEMORIES 

Just  as  the  sun  is  sinking 
Behind  yon  western  hills, 

I  sit  by  the  window  thinking, 

While  my  heart  with  memory  thrills. 

I  wonder  if  those  around  me 
Even  dream  of  the  aching  pain 
That  will  come,  unbid,  to  my  bosom, 

As  the  past  comes  surging  again. 

Oh,  the  fifty  years  that  have  vanished 
Since  I  sat  by  this  window  before, 

And  watched  for  loved  ones  coming — 

For  their  footsteps  at  the  door. 

Then  I  was  young  and  care-free, 

Only  a  girl  in  her  'teens, 

Who  little  knew  of  the  changes 

The  future  would  bring  to  her  dreams. 

'Ere  I  knew  it,  the  day  had  departed, 

And  night  with  its  shadow  appears  ; 

The  footsteps  I’d  longed  for  had  vanished, 

And  buried  my  love  with  the  years. 

—1913 


COME !  DO  THE  BEST  YOU  CAN 

If  we're  looking  for  perfection 
I  think  that  we  shall  find, 

When  the  Heavenly  Car  is  started, 

We  ll  all  be  left  behind. 

There  is  not  one  among  us 
Who  a  perfect  life  can  claim, 

For  sins  will  crop  out  everywhere 
Under  any  guise  or  name. 

I  would  not  be  the  one  to  kick 
Those  fallen  in  the  van. 

But  whisper  softly  in  their  ear, 

Rise  !  do  the  best  you  can. 

Some  sell  their  souls  for  fashion, 

Others  strive  so  hard  for  g'old, 

They  forget  the  needy  sufferer 
Who  is  dying  with  the  cold. 

Our  Father  notes  the  pitfalls 
That  are  set  for  every  man, 

And  His  forgiving  whisper  says, 

“Come !  do  the  best  you  can.” 
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THEN  AND  NOW 

I’m  thinking  now  of  days  gone  past 
Since  you  and  I  were  boys, 

Of  the  many  ups  and  downs  of  life 
With  all  its  cares  and  joys — 

Don't  you  remember,  when  we  were  young, 
Just  little  boys  at  play, 

We  used  to  run  away  from  school 
And  hide  in  the  cocks  of  hay? 

How  oft  I’ve  straddled  Dad’s  old  mare 
And  ridden  to  the  store — by  gun, 

How  he  would  tell  me  to  “hurry  up" — 

As  if  I  could  make  her  run  ! 

Don't  you  remember  the  girls  were  shy? 

Not  much  like  the  girls  today — 

They  dressed  in  decent  kind  of  clothes — 

If  we  kissed  them,  they  ran  away. 

But  now  it's  changed  all,  all  around, 

W e  both  are  old  and  grey, 

But  our  gals  will  chase  us  just  the  same, 

For  there’s  their  bills  to  pay. 

MUSINGS 

Tunc:  “Home  Siveet  Home” 

Through  high  life  and  low, 

We  may  seek  everywhere; 

With  the  friends  of  our  youth 
There  are  none  will  compare. 

The  morning  of  life, 

Like  the  opening  of  day, 

Lured  the  friend  of  my  childhood 
To  join  me  in  play. 

No  thoughts  of  the  trials 
That  compass  the  hour — 

But  years  of  my  youth 

Too  soon  lost  their  power. 

Now,  weary  and  lonely, 

I  watch  for  the  day 
I’ll  be  joined  once  again 

With  those  children  at  play. 

August ,  1923 
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OXFORD  HILLS 

I  was  born  ’mid  thy  hills, 

With  their  rocks  and  rills, 

And  reared  ’mid  thy  mountains  grand. 

There  my  schooldays  were  passed 
Sheltered  well  from  life’s  blast, 

Till  I  roamed  to  another  land. 

Now  memory  turns,  and  my  fond  heart  yearns 
For  the  home  of  my  early  days  ; 

Till  I  almost  think  I’m  a  child  again, 

And  playing  my  childish  plays. 

But  my  hair,  once  black  as  a  raven’s  wing, 

Is  now  thickly  spattered  with  grey; 

My  eyes  are  dimmed  by  time  and  tears 
And  furrowed  my  brow  today. 

Old  Time  on  the  wing — never  stopping  to  sing — 
Quickly  bears  us  along  with  each  day, 

Till  many  I  ween,  since  your  forms  I  have  seen, 
Have  faltered  and  fallen  by  the  way. 

Should  I  never  more  see  thee,  oh,  beautiful  hills  ! 
With  thy  tops  so  ragged  and  grey! 

From  thy  pure  limpid  fountains, 

Oh,  fill  up  your  rills, 

Where  some  other  dear  children  may  play! 


ON  CHRISTMAS  DAY 

If  I  could  wield  the  magic  pen 
On  this  dear  Christmas  Day, 

And  had  its  power  at  my  command, 

I  know  what  I  would  say. 

I’d  ask  its  power  to  feed  the  poor, 

On  everv  land  or  sea. 

And  let  no  suffering  child  go  cold, 
Wherever  it  might  be. 

I’d  ask  that  God  should  wave  His  wand, 
And  then  at  His  command, 

Our  Leader  come  again  to  earth, 

And  Christ  should  rule  the  land. 
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THE  RIVERS  OF  MAINE 

Oh,  bright  Androscoggin,  oh,  blue  Androscoggin, 

Oh,  broad  Androscoggin,  we  greet  you  once  more. 

How  often  in  childhood  we  played  in  the  wildwood 
That  bordered  your  green,  and  your  glorious  shore. 

When  on  your  fair  bosom  the  moonbeams  are  dancing, 
When  eyes  full  of  love,  are  turned  upward  to  ours, 

When  life  was  a  treasure  and  toil  was  a  pleasure. 

When  hope  was  as  sweet  as  the  freshest  of  flowers. 

Oh,  Kennebec  River,  oh,  beautiful  river, 

Grand  Kennebec  River,  now  gone  from  my  gaze. 

Oh,  evergreen  mountains,  whose  cool  crystal  fountains 
Recall  the  glad  dreams  of  our  happiest  days. 

At  life’s  weary  toil,  with  brave  hearts  we  are  working, 

Our  faces  are  furrowed,  our  heads  now  are  grey, 

Yet  deep  in  our  souls,  lovely  memories  are  lurking 
Of  childhood  and  home  on  your  banks  far  away. 

Oh,  rolling  Penobscot,  oh,  mighty  Penobscot, 

Majestic  Penobscot,  great  river  of  Maine, 

In  sweet  recollection  and  fond  retrospection, 

We  drift  down  your  waters  with  dear  ones  again. 

The  friends  we  loved  dearest,  the  hearts  that  were  nearest, 
The  forms  and  the  faces,  their  mirth  and  their  glee, 
Have  faded  from  sight  in  Eternity’s  ocean, 

Like  raindrops  that  fall  in  “Eternity’s  sea.” 

Oh,  lovely  Aroostook,  oh,  winding  Aroostook, 

So  famed  are  thy  vales  where  potatoes  do  grow, 

On  thy  shores  are  deep  forests,  the  haunts  of  the  hunter, 
While  salmon  abound  where  thy  deep  waters  flow. 

On  thy  moonlighted  bosom,  with  genial  companions, 
We’ve  paddled  for  hours,  in  the  twilight’s  soft  gleams, 
Our  cares  there  forgotten,  as  memory  recalls  them, 

They’re  some  of  the  sweetest  of  life’s  pleasant  dreams. 

CALL  OF  THE  LOON  AT  MADAWASKA  LAKE 

As  I  sail  along  this  evening 
On  thy  bosom  fair  to  see, 

Where  wild  waves  have  all  receded, 

Fleecy  clouds  o’ershadow  me. 

Now  there  comes  a  vivid  vision 
Of  thy  shores  long,  long  ago, 

Where  the  Madawaska  Indians 

P)iiilt  their  campfires  here,  you  know. 
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Here  the  Chief — Old  Madawaska — 

Told  his  warriors  brave,  to  “go 
Find  a  moose  or  bear  or  beaver,” 

And  when  found  to  bend  the  bow. 

Let  the  arrows  leave  the  quiver, 

And  with  true  and  fatal  dart, 

Cleave  the  air — and  stop?  No,  never! 

Till  it  pierced  the  victim’s  heart. 

Times  have  changed — the  Indian  vanished 
From  thy  shores  long,  long  ago, 

But  thy  name,  oh,  Madawaska, 

Long  will  live,  we  love  it  so. 

Pale-faced  maidens,  youths  and  children, 
Greet  us  every  course  we  take ; 

Cottages  rise  up  like  magic, 

'Round  you,  Madawaska  Lake. 

Yet  I’m  lonely — oh,  so  lonely — 

Call — I  call,  but  all  in  vain ; 

Though  my  voice  resounds  so  loudly, 

Only  echo  comes  again. 

Though  I  miss  »my  loved  companions, 

I  can  now  no  comfort  take 
But  when  resting  on  thy  bosom, 

Dear  old  Madawaska  Lake. 

—1922 

MY  CHILDREN 

’Tis  sweet  to  be  remembered. 

While  traveling  down  life's  road. 

To  know  our  darling  children 
Help  to  carry  half  our  load. 

Our  burdens  have  been  heavy. 

While  toiling  up  the  lane. 

But  the  love  that  dear  ones  give  me 
Makes  them,  oh,  so  light  again. 

I'm  almost  running  down  the  path 
That’s  leading  me  towards  home, 

Where  so  many  now  are  waiting 
To  greet  me  as  I  come — 

I  fain  would  linger  here  a  while 
Within  your  loving  care; 

Then  haste  away  to  be  prepared 
To  greet  you  over  there. 


—1921 
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THE  OLD  GRIST  MILL 

I  stood  one  night  on  the  brow  of  the  hill 
That  overshadows  the  old  grist  mill. 

The  mill  was  grinding  sure  but  slow, 

As  through  the  hopper  the  grain  did  go, 
While  Miller  Bickford,  old  and  grey, 
Patiently  toiling  his  life  away, 

Worked  till  the  moon  came,  clear  and  still, 
Rising  over  the  “Lufkin  Hill.” 

I  lingered  there  for  the  moon  to  rise, 

With  teardrops  glistening  in  my  eyes, 

A  homesick  child  as  you'll  often  find. 

I  longed  for  the  friends  I  had  left  behind — 
And  little  cared  ever  to  tell, 

I  was  the  cook  in  the  Vaughan  Hotel. 

A  shadow,  a  form  I  chanced  to  see — 

My  brother  was  standing  close  by  me. 

He  said:  “Dear  Sister,  keep  up  good  cheer, 
You  shall  not  always  be  toiling  here.” 

I  little  thought  that  so  soon  would  come 
The  war-cry  sound  of  fife  and  drum, 
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And  Brother,  with  others,  would  march  away, 
To  sleep  in  an  unknown  grave  today. 

Yet  the  moon  still  rises  cold  and  clear, 

And  the  mill  grinds  on,  ’neath  the  hill  so  near. 

Long  years  have  passed — I’m  old  and  grey — 
My  children’s  children  around  me  play, 

And  changes  many  have  come,  you  see, 

To  the  old  grist  mill,  as  well  as  me. 

But  sixty  years  gives  the  mill  its  name, 

And  while  it  stands,  'twill  be  the  same. 

It’s  whirling,  buzzing,  grinding  still — 

That  “Old  Grist  Mill” 

’Neath  the  “Vaughan  House  Hill.”  -1860-1923 

BLOODMONT  AND  FEARLESS 

The  park  was  crowded  with  gazers 
To  witness  the  coming  race; 

All  eyes  were  turned  to  the  horses 
That  took  their  accustomed  place. 

The  men  were  anxious  and  eager — 

The  betting  ran  loud  and  high. 

Some  said  the  bay  would  be  winner. 

Some,  the  black  with  an  eagle  eye. 

But  I,  a  woman,  cared  little 
Which  should  the  winner  be, 

I  only  went  for  the  pleasure 
And  the  many  sights  to  see. 

But  I  noticed  the  steeds  there  driven — 

As  I  notice  the  race  of  life — 

Those  who  would  be  the  gainers 
Must  lowly  bend  to  the  strife. 

One  with  his  head  bent  forward 
All  eager  for  the  fray, 

The  other  was  gazing  around  him, 

The  “Fearless"  of  the  day. 

We  watched  them  around  the  circle 
The  black,  with  his  head  held  high, 

As  if  leading  a  race  of  mortals 
On  their  journey  to  the  sky. 

But  hold!  lie’s  broken  and  falters, 

Which  causes  the  other  to  win. 

While  cheer  after  cheer  resounds, 

As  Bloodmont,  the  lowly,  comes  in. 

— Presque  Isle. 
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Bright  sunlight  was  gilding  the  morning 
Red,  yellow,  purple,  and  green, 

When  I  opened  my  eyes — on  the  bed  where  I  lay — 
Such  beauty  not  often  is  seen. 

While  over  the  sky,  a  fleecy  white  gauze, 

Tinged  with  amber,  was  spread  far  and  wide, 

The  bride  of  the  morning  I  thought  it  must  be — 

As  I  leisurely  turned  on  my  side. 

But  something*  again  caught  attention,  and  lo, 

That  radiance  was  fading  away; 

The  bride  of  the  morning  had  left  us  to  go 
And  compete  with  the  toils  of  the  day. 

'Ere  I  knew  it,  the  day  was  departing,  and  I, 

By  my  window,  was  standing  alone ; 

The  leaves  of  the  trees,  that  at  morn  were  so  green 
On  the  lawn,  lay  there  withered  and  brown. 

Not  a  bird  or  a  flower,  I  saw  as  I  gazed, 

And  surely  I  wanted  to  know — 

Can  this  be  the  end  of  the  bride  of  the  morn 
So  soon  to  sleep  under  the  snow? 

It  reminds  me  of  life  that  is  bright  in  the  morn, 

At  noon  it  is  hazy  and  grey. 

At  sunset,  we  find  our  steps  falter,  we  fall. 

And  we  sleep  at  the  close  of  the  day. 

ECHO  PAST  AND  FUTURE 

WITH  MOTTO 

The  past  is  treading  through  my  brain, 

I  hear  its  footsteps  fall ; 

And  future  follows  close  behind, 

List  to  its  echoing  call, 

"Ha,  ha!  ha,  ha!"  Oh,  hear  it  now, 

The  echo  is  a  song. 

Made  from  the  boys’  most  wild  hurrah 
That  rang  so  loud  and  long. 

I  run,  I  shout  with  all  my  mig’ht, 

"We  children  will  go  play,” 

W  hen  lo !  the  echo  comes  again; 

It  says,  “So  grey,  so  grey.” 

I  quickly  turn,  as  in  a  glass 
I'd  view  my  glossy  hair, 

And  see  a  mass  of  silver  threads, 

While  echo  whispers  soft,  “See  there.” 
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My  schoolgirl  days  have  been  so  grand, 

I  wish  they  long  would  stay ; 

But  ah,  that  tiresome  echo  comes 

And  says  the  naughty  words,  “Won't  pay.” 
Down  through  the  long  dim  lapse  of  years 
There’s  work  for  all  who'll  do  it ; 

But  those  who  don’t  their  mission  find, 

The  echo  says,  “Will  rue  it.” 

A  youth  with  loving  whisper  comes, 

Says:  “Will  you  with  me  go? 

We'll  travel  down  life’s  road  as  one.” 

But  echo  faintly  answers,  “No, 

There’s  other  work  for  you  to  do — 

Don’t  stand  with  drooping  head.” 

I’ve  surely  found  where  I  must  go, 

For  echo  says:  “To  bed.” 

MOTTO 

Beware  of  Life’s  Echoes — Let  your  present  acts  be  such 
that  you  will  not  dread  what  you  will  hear  of  yourself  in 
the  future. 

FOLLOWING  THE  FLAG— STARS  AND 

STRIPES 

We  are  following  the  Flag 
That  has  never  known  defeat, 

We  don’t  know  what  it  means 
When  they  tell  us  to  “retreat.” 

The  Yankees  do  not  mean 
To  show  the  white  feather; 

They  keep  pushing  right  along, 

Regardless  of  the  weather. 

It  is  onward,  ever  onward, 

Till  they  reach  the  goal  at  last, 

While  their  friends  at  home  are  praying 
For  the  loved  ones  in  the  blast. 

When  we  have  “canned  the  Kaiser,” 

And  made  peace  for  every  land, 

Then  we’ll  return  with  glory, 

A  jolly,  happy  band. 


1917 
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CHANGES 

As  I  grow  old  and  feeble, 

Many  playmates  I  recall, 

Till  I  seem  to  see  their  faces 
Like  shadows  on  the  wall. 

There  are  children  playing  ’round  me 
And  romping  on  the  lawn, 

Till  I  want  to  be  a  child  again — 

Where  has  the  time  all  gone? 

Where  are  the  ones  whose  faces 
Came  rushing  into  view? 

There  were  John  and  James  and  Orin, 
Ruby,  May,  and  Fanny,  too. 

Lelancl,  Cleveland,  Nate  and  Chet, 
Schoolmates  all — I  see  them  yet. 
Where,  oh!  where  can  they  now  be? 

Hark  !  an  echo  answers  me — 

Can  I  do  a  thing  but  stare  ? 

Echo’s  saying:  “Where,  oh,  where?” 
Since  those  days  of  long  ago — 

Great  the  changes — you  must  know — 
My  grandchildren  now  I  see — 

One  great-grandson  runs  to  me ; 

I’ll  clasp  “Sonny”  to  my  breast. 

While  I  let  you  guess  the  rest. 

-1841-1923. 

AUGUST  13,  1915 

I  started  out  one  afternoon 

And  went  to  the  Women’s  Corps — 

It  chanced  to  be  my  own  birthday, 

And  I  was  seventy-four. 

I  staid  in  the  hall  till  the  Corps  was  done, 
Then  went  upon  the  street, 

And  thought,  perhaps  by  looking  ’round, 
A  friend  or  two  I’d  meet. 

What  seemed  to  me  as  rather  strange, 

Not  one  of  them  was  there, 

So  I  wandered  into  an  office  near, 

And  sat  down  in  a  chair. 

“You’re  tired,  Ma,”  my  daughter  said, 

“So  wait  and  Henry'll  come — 

O,  here’s  your  auto  now !”  she  said, 

“He’s  come  to  take  you  home. 

I’ll  jump  in,  too,”  she  laughing  said, 

“I’d  like  a  little  spin. 
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This  auto  always  runs  so  fine 
When  we  are  seated  in.” 

Within  the  house,  I  looked  around 
And  opened  wide  my  eyes; 

My  friends  were  there  in  every  chair — 

I  guess  'twas  some  surprise ! 

When  at  the  table  we  sat  down — 

I  sat  among  the  rest — 

My  daughters  three  were  there  to  see 
And  wait  on  every  guest. 

Thirteen  the  number  seated  there — 

We’d  counted  all  the  noses. 

By  peeking  past  bouquets  of  flowers, 

Such  lovely  peas  and  roses. 

I  thanked  them  then  for  presents  fine. 
Again  I  thank  them  here. 

I  shall  remember  every  guest 
As  a  friend  I  hold  most  dear. 

THE  JOURNEY  OF  LIFE 

I  climbed  the  hill  of  life  to  its  peak 
And  backward  I  took  a  look — 

I  was  staggered  to  see  the  crooked  path 
And  the  wayward  steps  I  took  ; 

The  mud  and  slush  I'd  waded  through, 
While  near,  was  the  narrow  way — 

No  wonder  I  felt  so  weary  when 
My  sun  in  the  zenith  lay — 

Mv  feet  were  blistered,  my  hands  were  sore. 
Pulling  myself  up  hill ; 

And  oh  !  to  think  of  the  rags  I  wore. 

On  snags  there  are  remnants  still. 

I  turned  from  it  all  in  sadness  when 
I  knew  I  could  not  go  back. 

And  place  my  feet  on  the  solid  rock, 

Or  follow  a  beaten  track. 

But  presently  then  I  saw  a  change, 

And  soon,  to  my  sorrow,  found 
The  peak  was  receding  from  my  view, 

For  I  was  on  sliding  ground  ; 

While  faster  and  faster  grew  the  pace 
Till  now  at  the  setting  sun, 

The  work  I  had  planned  at  morn  to  do, 

Is  hardly  yet  begun. 
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AROOSTOOK 

AS  VIEWED  BY  A  WESTERN  POET 

We  went  for  a  ride  the  other  morn 
In  old  Aroostook,  where  I  was  born. 

The  day  was  perfect,  the  ride  a  dream, 

The  driver  was  good,  so  was  the  team. 

The  sun  was  bright,  the  skies  were  fair, 

There  were  dear  little  Christmas  trees  everywhere; 
While  just  beyond,  in  a  long,  long  line 

Were  forests  of  Juniper,  Spruce  and  Pine. 

We  dropped  our  lines  in  a  cool  shady  brook ; 

The  fish  took  the  bait,  but  never  the  hook. 

The  brook,  we  were  told,  was  full  of  trout ; 

It  must  be  yet,  for  we  took  none  out. 

Daisies  and  buttercups  dotted  the  land  ; 

The  woods  all  around  us  were  dark  and  grand ; 

The  breeze  in  the  tree  tops  whispered  low, 

“This  is  the  land  where  potatoes  grow." 

The  houses  we  passed  were  far  between. 

The  gardens  and  meadows,  soft  and  green, 

Clover  fields  bright  with  blossoms  gay  ; 

And  we  heard  “Potatoes"  all  the  way. 

Twas  potato  houses,  potato  crops, 

Potato  weather,  potato  tops, 

Potato  bugs  and  potato  rot, 

Potatoes  we  sold  and  potatoes  we  bought. 

’Twas  Bordeaux  mixture  and  Paris  green, 

Spraying  potatoes  by  hand  and  machine, 

Hoeing  potatoes,  row  after  row  ; 

Here,  where  potatoes  flourish  so. 

In  most  of  the  fields  they  were  thick  and  tall, 

In  some  they  were  buggy  and  weedy  and  small. 
Potatoes  have  paid  for  most  of  the  farms, 

And  so  all  the  men  wore  potatoes  for  charms. 

We  saw  potatoes  all  of  the  way, 

W e  ate  potatoes  three  times  a  day. 

We  went  to  bed  and  to  sleep  all  right, 

But  saw  potatoes  and  bugs  all  night. 

— A  Californian. 


(E.  Z.  S.) 
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IN  REPLY 

Potatoes  from  Aroostook 
Make  a  mighty  staple  dish, 

Especially  when  served 
With  a  relish,  such  as  fish, 

But  in  case  you  do  not  find  them 
In  the  brooks  that  course  our  soil, 

How  would  they  be,  dear  lady, 

Served  with  California  oil? 

But  do  not  be  discouraged, 

The  paper  often  tells 
Of  unsuccess  in  fishing 
In  those  California  wells. 

While  you  dream  of  bugs  and  'taters, 

In  my  dreams,  there  comes  an  usher 
Saying,  “Can't  you  feel  the  spray 
From  that  Maricopa  Gusher?” 

From  Maine  to  California, 

We'll  defy  all  sorts  of  weather, 

If  we  let  our  staple  products 
Only  bind  the  States  together. 

So  as  your  Western  Oil, 

Helps  to  move  the  coming  train, 

May  potatoes  prove  a  feeder, 

From  the  good  old  State  of  Maine. 

— Ruth  Whittier. 


POTATO  FIELD 
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MEMORIES 

I  wandered  by  the  brookside, 

But  it  seemed  almost  a  dream 
That  I'd  ever  trod  that  path  before, 

Or  waded  up  the  stream. 

But  every  step  I  traveled 

There  was  something  came  to  view 
That  recalled  the  scenes  of  childhood, 
And  the  things  I  used  to  do. 

There  were  the  same  old  alders 
Where  fishpoles  we  did  break, 

And  woodworms  in  the  water 
That  we  always  liked  for  bait. 
Chokecherries  grew  along  the  bank, 
Just  as  in  days  of  yore; 

Like  children  still  we  ate  our  fill 
And  wished  we  could  hold  more. 
The  strawberries  were  ripe  and  gone, 
And  raspberries  nearly,  too; 

While  blackberries  were  coming  on — 
We  gathered  quite  a  few. 

I  wished  the  beechnuts  had  got  ripe, 
But  frost  had  not  yet  come, 

And  hazelnuts,  the  squirrels  took, 

Or  we  might  have  gathered  some. 
The  faces  that  I  used  to  see — 

Oh,  where,  oh,  where  are  they? 

I  was  a  child  in  former  years, 

But  now — I’m  old  and  grey. 

The  houses  all  have  rotted  down, 

The  people  now  are  dead ; 

But  foremost  in  my  memory  comes 
The  face  of  Deacon  Edd. 

I  dropped  potatoes,  corn,  and  beans, 
Along  the  rows  he  made, 

And  hunted  hens’  eggs  ’round  his  barn, 
Or  turkeys  that  had  strayed. 

We  drove  the  cows  to  pasture  when 
His  work  was  crowding  great, 

He  always  charged  11s  when  we  went, 
“Be  sure  and  shut  the  gate.” 

The  hollyhocks  and  poppies,  too, 

Are  growing  where  they  grew, 
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Though  grass  and  weeds  have  got  so  tall 
They're  almost  hid  from  view. 

You  see,  there’s  no  one  left  there  now 
To  keep  away  the  weeds, 

So  every  summer  after  bloom. 

They  cast  their  ripened  seeds. 

I  knew  ’twas  Mother's  hand  that  placed 
The  seeds  which  gave  the  bloom  ; 

Tho’  then  the  house,  our  home,  she  graced, 
She’s  sleeping  now  in  yonder  tomb. 

I  turn  away  with  trembling  lips — 

My  eyes  are  filled  with  tears — 

In  memory  of  those  childhood  days, 

And  friends  of  former  years. 

ECHO— FOR  HER  BOYS 

Don't  touch  the  flowing  wine-cup, 

There’s  poison  in  the  bowl ; 

It  has  ruined  many  a  noble  youth, 

'Twill  ruin  heart  and  soul. 

And,  boys,  it  is  your  mother 
Begs  you  of  its  depths  beware, 

By  many  a  word  of  warning 
And  daily  offered  prayer. 

When  you  were  little  children 
Did  you  note  the  falling  tear. 

As  she  clasped  you  to  her  bosom, 

Each  little  one  so  dear? 

And  with  anxious  eyes  uplifted, 

She  besought  the  Ruler  there, 

To  guide  her  tender  offspring, 

As  they  left  a  mother’s  care. 

Now  the  years  have  flitted  onward 
Till  you  into  men  have  grown. 

Still  to  Mother  you  are  darlings, 

And  the  darlings  are  her  own. 

Now  though  years  of  time  have  vanished, 
Till  they’ve  brought  you  much  of  care, 
Still  is  Mother  watching  o’er  you — - 
Still  she  offers  up  the  prayer. 

Soon  for  Mother  time  will  vanish, 

She  will  enter  other  joys. 

But  the  echo  long  will  follow — 

Mother  praying  for  her  boys. 
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TIME’S  CHANGES 

Dedicated  to  James  Small,  Santa  Paula,  California 

We  went  to  ride  a  while  today 
Upon  the  old,  oft-trod  highway. 

It  made  me  think  of  long  ago, 

When  first  I  came  to  Caribou. 

The  Prestile  brook  is  running  still — 

But  what  has  become  of  that  horrid  hill? 

The  bridge  has  been  raised  for,  far  below, 

You  can  see  the  foaming  waters  flow. 

I  thought  of  the  day  when  horses  tired, 

And  their  driver,  too,  that  my  father  hired, 

Picked  their  way  over  sand  and  stone, 

But  feared  not  autos,  for  there  were  none ; 

While  we  trudged  on,  but  did  not  grieve, 

Footsore  and  weary,  you  better  believe. 

Today  I  rode  in  an  auto  fine, 

Filled  with  loved  ones  I  claim  as  mine. 

Though  I  am  feeble,  and  old,  and  grey, 

While  great-grandchildren  around  me  play, 

The  scenes  were  fresh,  for  my  eye  is  keen 
To  watch  for  places  I’ve  often  seen. 

George  Sampson’s  and  Cephas’  and  Starbird’s,  too, 
While  a  little  later  there  came  Charles  Doe ; 

They  all  had  families  on  that  hill — 

Where  are  they  now?  the  hill’s  there  still! 

The  trees  that  grew  so  near  to  the  road 
Must  have  been  made  into  kindling  wood, 

For  hilltop  and  valley  you  see  as  you  look, 

And  Aroostook’s  swift  flow  till  you  reach  Otterbrook. 
An  iron  bridge  spans  the  river  in  sight, 

Where  a  ferryboat  paddled  by  day  and  by  night ; 
We  see  it  so  often  we  hardly  can  know 
The  changes  that  Time  is  making  below. 

Then  Adams’  came  next,  D.  F.,  as  they  say; 

Oh,  can’t  you  remember  that  old  guy  today? 

The  Hardison  branch  have  spread  far  and  near — 
Descendants  still  hold  the  farm,  so  I  hear. 

Down,  down  the  steep  hill  to  a  valley  below, 

We  note  all  the  changes  of  time  as  we  go. 

Where  then  'twas  all  trees,  now  and  then,  one  you  see, 
That  waves  o’er  some  grave  in  our  fine  cemetree. 
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Now  what  is  the  view  in  valley  below? 

There  is  a  big  village  as  you  most  well  know, 

Where  then  were  six  houses,  all  placed  in  one  road 
That  led  to  Vanburen — when  traveling  was  good. 
Then  one  little  cot,  we  will  call  it  a  dream, 

For  still  it  is  standing  some  rods  up  the  stream — 

If  Waldo  should  say  he  was  born  in  that  cot, 

I  would  not  dare  tell,  I  thought  he  was  not. 

Oh  !  where  are  the  ones  that  were  here  when  I  came? 
If  I  could  but  find  them,  I’d  call  them  by  name. 

But  my  steps  now  are  feeble.  I'm  aged  and  grey, 

If  an  auto  doesn’t  take  me,  I  don't  go  away. 

But  if  never  you  come  to  Aroostook  again, 
Remember  most  kindly  the  good  State  of  Maine. 

It’s  where  in  our  childhood  we  ran  through  the  rills. 
And  stubbed  off  our  toenails  on  Old  Oxford  Hills. 

THE  HOUSE  BOAT 

There’s  Noah’s  Ark  a-fioating 
Out  there  upon  the  bay — 

Did  you  ever  hear  the  story 
Of  how  it  came  this  way? 

Once  on  a  time  Old  Noah — 

A  Captain  on  a  strand — 

Got  tired  of  ocean  sailing 
And  thought  he'd  rest  on  land. 

So  he  went  up  on  the  hillside  there, 

And  bought  a  little  lot, 

And  working  steady  every  day, 

Soon  built  himself  a  cot. 

He  made  the  house  most  good  and  strong, 
Twenty  feet  wide  and  sixty  long. 

He  and  his  wife  did  up  there  stay, 

And  rest  content  to  read  and  play. 

One  summer  eve  there  came  a  blow, 

A  real  tornado — as  you  know — 

It  took  the  house  right  up,  they  say, 

And  set  it  down  upon  the  bay. 

“Good  Lord,”  he  said,  “if  you  demand 
I  rest  no  more  upon  the  land, 

I’ll  calk  this  up  so  it  will  float, 

And  still  be  Captain  of  a  boat.” 

And  this  is  how — the  people  say — 

There  came  a  house-boat  on  the  bay. 
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MUSINGS 

One  by  one  our  friends  are  falling, 

One  by  one  we  see  them  go  ; 

Soon  our  summons  will  be  calling, 

But  how  soon,  there's  none  may  know. 

Those  tonight  in  health  and  beauty, 

May  'ere  morn  be  lying  low  ; 

Death,  the  tireless  slave  to  duty, 

May  have  struck  the  fatal  blow. 

When  I,  too,  have  felt  the  arrow, 

That  shall  bid  my  soul  depart, 

And  in  casket  deep  and  narrow, 

I  be  laid  with  pulseless  heart, 

Will  some  gazer  bending  o’er  me, 

Let  the  teardrops  gently  fall, 

And  forget  the  faults  and  follies, 

That  I  never  could  recall? 

Or  should  flowers  be  strewn  above  me, 

In  the  lowly  churchyard  lot, 

If  it  is  by  one  that  loved  me, 

Let  it  be  Forget-me-not. 

Caribou,  May  15,  1888. 

TIME  IS  FLYING 

Time  is  flying,  time  is  flying, 

So  I  heard  a  robin  say, 

And  my  nest  I  must  be  building. 

So  I’ll  up  and  away. 

Time  is  flying,  time  is  flying, 

So  I  heard  a  maiden  say, 

If  my  lessons  I’d  be  learning, 

I  must  study  hard  today. 

Time  is  flying,  time  is  flying, 

So  the  passing  moments  say, 

And  we  never  can  regain  them, 

So  improve  them  while  we  may. 

The  above  lines  zvere  composed  by  the  zvriter  at  tzvelve  years  of  age. 
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DRUMMER  BOY  OF  RAPPAHANNOCK 

Long  years  ago,  o’er  this  fair  land 
A  banner  was  unfurled — 

Acknowledged  pledge  of  loyalty 
By  brave  men,  strong  and  bold. 

The  stripes  it  wore,  the  stars  it  bore, 

Were  emblems  of  its  purity, 

And  gave  the  world  to  understand 
“We  will  united  be.” 

For  many  years  it  floated  there 
Unsullied  by  a  stain; 

From  north  to  south,  from  east  to  west, 
Throughout  the  whole  broad  main. 

But  evil  slept  beneath  its  folds, 

For  people  did  decry 

If  ’twas  an  emblem  of  the  free 
It  floated  forth — a  lie. 

For  while  it  waved  above  our  homes 
An  emblem  of  the  free, 

Millions  of  slaves  beneath  its  folds, 

In  bondage  we  must  see. 

Oh,  must  our  banner  ever  wear 
The  mask  of  such  a  stain? 

Forbid  it,  Father!  though  it  costs 
The  blood  of  thousands  slain. 

Look !  look,  the  “Flag  of  Liberty” 

Is  trailing  in  the  dust! 

Arouse  !  ye  noble  sons  of  men  ! 

Defend  it  now  you  must ! 

From  hilltop  and  from  valley 
Re-echoed  then  the  cry : 

“  ’Neath  our  banner  we  will  rally 
Or,  fighting  there,  will  die !” 

Through  New  England  did  the  echo 
Reach  the  northern  part  of  Maine, 

And  many  left  their  much  loved  homes 
That  shall  never  come  again. 

And  o’er  the  western  prairies 
The  call  like  lightning  ran, 

Till  boys  went  pouring  forth  like  rain 
From  the  shores  of  Michigan. 
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There  were  men  went  forth  to  battle 
From  hillside  and  from  dell; 

Who  died  without  a  struggle. 

For  the  land  they  loved  so  well. 
There  were  men  whom  age  had  hardened 
'Mid  the  sterner  walks  of  life, 

Who  felt  the  awful  danger 
Of  this  terrible,  fierce  strife. 

And  one  there  was  who  answered — 

One  you  scarce  could  call  a  man — 

A  little  boy  some  twelve  years  old, 

From  the  wilds  of  Michigan. 

O  mothers  !  pause  one  moment 
Before  we  further  go, 

Could  you  bear  to  give  such  children  ? 
’Twould  break  my  heart,  I  know. 

Through  many  a  fierce,  hot  battle, 

His  drum  he  loved  did  beat, 

And  onward,  onward,  was  the  cry — 

It  would  not  sound  defeat. 

But  when  the  war  was  over, 

And  the  stain  was  wiped  away, 

Till  our  banner  wore  the  beauty 
That  it’s  wearing  here  today, 

Then  from  the  Rappahannock 
Came  music  low  and  sweet, 

But  the  tones  were  those  of  sadness, 
Though  they  did  not  sound  retreat. 
For  the  muffled  martial  music 
That  so  strangely  filled  the  air, 

Was  a  farewell  to  the  comrades 
Who  in  death  were  sleeping  there. 

:Jc 

When  from  the  Rappahannock 
That  child  went  forth  a  man, 

None  were  worthy  of  more  laurels 
Than  that  bov  from  Michigan. 
Manhood’s  life  lay  all  before  him. 

And  forget  we  would,  nor  can  not, 
That  he  offered  it  for  freedom — 
Drummer  boy  of  Rappahannock. 
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Then  a  welcome  here  we  give  you, 

From  each  loyal-hearted  man; 

Heaven’s  choicest  blessings  follow 
Hendershot,  from  Michigan. 

When  your  reveilles  are  over, 

And  your  work  is  all  complete. 

And  your  last  roll-call’s  been  sounded, 

May  you  never  know  retreat. 

THE  WAKING  DREAM 

As  I  sat  in  my  armchair  dozing 

While  fire  flickered  low  on  the  hearth, 

I  mused  on  the  hours  that  were  fleeting 

And  the  scenes  that  each  new  day  gav«e  birth, 
Till  it  seemed  I  was  placed  in  a  chariot, 

Then  wheels  began  slowly  to  roll — 

I  wondered  and  wondered  and  wondered, 
Should  I  e’er  reach  ambition’s  fond  goal? 

At  length  I  grew  weary  of  waiting, 

And  out  on  the  roadside  I  gazed — 

What  was  it  that  claimed  my  attention 
And  made  me  so  strangely  amazed  ? 

What  was  it  that  seemed  so  familiar, 

And  yet  so  grandly  sublime? 

Ah,  this  !  the  wheels  backward  were  turning, 
And  I  rode  in  the  Chariot  of  Time. 

It  rolled  on  the  road  of  a  lifetime, 

Till  it  stopped  at  an  old  schoolhouse  door, 
And  I  sprang  from  my  seat  to  the  threshold, 
For  I  was  a  schoolgirl  once  more. 

Yes,  there  were  the  pupils,  as  usual, 

Intent  on  all  keeping  the  rule, 

For  each  pupil  was  eager,  in  those  days, 

To  be  first  in  his  class  in  the  school. 

The  bell  had  been  rung  by  the  Master, 

The  “roll  call”  I  heard  him  read  o’er, 

To  my  own  name  I  answered,  with  pleasure, 
Just  as  I  was  entering  the  door. 

I’ll  tell  you  the  names  as  he  read  them, 

And  the  history  of  some  bring  to  view, 

For  their  country  hath  need  to  uphold  them, 
The  names  of  those  loyal  and  true. 
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There  was  Johnny,  the  roguish  young  fellow, 
And  Benny,  the  pride  of  the  fold, 

As  his  poor  mother  said,  when  she  gave  him 
To  his  country,  at  twenty  years  old. 

There  was  Clarence,  and  Fordice,  and  Cleveland, 
Three  brothers  that  went  in  one  day ; 

Do  you  wonder  the  old  home  was  dreary, 

With  those  three  noisy  boys  all  away? 

Well,  Clarence  they  rolled  in  his  blanket, 

And  folded  his  hands  on  his  breast, 

Shot  through  the  heart  at  Stone  River, 

And  buried  along  with  the  rest. 

Then  Fordice  returned  all  so  weary — 

His  mother  must  smother  each  sigh, 

For  she  knew  that  his  days  were  all  numbered, 
That  he  had  returned — but  to  die. 

At  Gettysburg’s  fiery,  hot  battle, 

Where  we  know  that  our  country  was  saved, 
Fell  the  loved  and  pride  of  our  schoolroom, 
Gerome,  the  noble  and  brave. 

Many  more  names  were  read  over, 

But  my  eyes  were  fast  growing  dim, 

As  I  wistfully  gazed  at  our  teacher 
And  thought  of  the  future  for  him. 

Oh,  sad  was  the  day  when  they  told  me 
Our  teacher,  the  Major,  was  dead — 

We  breathed  a  sigh  of  forgiveness 

For  the  ferrule  he’d  used  near  our  head. 

The  mist  in  my  eyes  seemed  to  thicken, 

Till,  rubbing,  I  woke  with  a  start — 

The  fire  on  the  hearth  had  all  vanished — 

My  chariot  rolled  off  in  the  dark. 

But  I  thought,  as  I  sat  and  remembered 
The  names  that  my  dream  had  enrolled, 

Ah  !  such  was  the  fate  of  our  loved  ones, 

And  true  was  the  story  it  told. 

Our  schoolmates  and  fathers  and  brothers 
On  liberty’s  altar  were  slain ; 

Then  let  us  protect  with  our  honor 
The  few  that  yet  here  remain. 

Then  three  cheers  for  the  soldiers  and  sailors, 
Who  upheld  the  cause  for  the  right, 

Three  cheers  for  the  Women’s  Relief  Corps, 
And  also  our  camp-fire  tonight. 
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OUR  SOLDIERS 

They  have  stood  in  the  ranks  in  the  battle 
Where  their  comrades  lay  wounded  or  dead; 

Nor  thought  of  retreat  from  the  trenches, 

When  many,  less  brave,  would  have  fled. 

Nor  thought  of  privation  and  hardships, 

As  long  as  our  country  was  saved ; 

Not  a  star  from  our  flag  ever  blotted. 

Though  the  ground  with  their  blood  had  been  paved. 

A  few  have  returned  to  their  households, 

And  in  peace  are  ending  their  days ; 

They  deserve  every  bit  of  their  prestige, 

For  who  would  begrudge  them  the  praise! 

In  years  that  will  come  and  will  vanish, 

Oh,  may  it  ever  be  said, 

They  still  cherish  the  names  of  our  soldiers, 

And  laurel  the  graves  of  our  dead. 


COLUMBIA! 

Columbia !  Columbia ! 

We  love  the  name  you  bear, 
While  all  your  sons  and  daughters 
Are  proud  that  name  to  share. 
’Twas  our  ancestors  gave  it — 
Those  loyal  men,  and  true — 

So  now,  our  dear  Columbia, 

We’ll  guard  that  name  for  you. 

We'll  try  to  help  those  in  distress, 
Wherever  they  may  be, 

And  lend  a  hand,  where  needed, 
Across  the  raging  sea. 

But  if  others  pick  a  quarrel, 

And  call  us  “but  a  sham,” 

Tell  them  to  stop  their  blarney, 

Or  talk  with  “Uncle  Sam.” 
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W.  R.  C.  WELCOME  TO  VISITORS- 

A  welcome  here,  my  friends,  tonight, 
We  give  you,  one  and  all, 

Who,  from  a  distant  Post  and  Corps, 
Have  come  to  make  a  call. 

Had  I  the  pen  that  others  wield, 

Or  voice,  seraphic  fine, 

I’d  sound  your  praises  loud  and  long, 
While  others  would  combine 

To  make  your  stay  most  pleasant  here, 
And  help  our  cause  along. 

Our  cause?  To  cheer  the  Order  on, 
While  each  pursues  its  way 

To  where  the  “Blue”  may  never  need 
To  fight  the  boys  in  “Grey.” 

Our  cause — to  lend  a  helping  hand, 
Where’er  we  chance  to  find 

That  “Uncle  Sam’s”  forgotten 
What  he  should  keep  in  mind. 

But  Uncle  Sam’s  an  honest  soul, 

And  will  surely  have  his  say; 

He’ll  make  amends  for  all  his  faults, 
But  at  some  future  day. 

Then  let  us  keep  the  campfire  bright, 
Nor  let  it  e’er  be  said  : 

“Forgotten  are  the  boys  in  Blue 
Who  for  their  country  bled.” 

Then  drop  the  anchor,  furl  the  sail, 

But  let  Old  Glory  wave, 

And  float  its  colors,  evermore, 

Above  each  honored  grave. 

Let  Sons  of  Veterans  come  to  fill 
The  ranks  now  growing  thin, 

That  Columbia  fold  her  arms  around 
A  band  of  loyal  men. 

Our  daughters,  too — oh,  let  them  help 
To  cheer  the  boys  in  blue. 

With  cheerful  words  and  smiling  looks, 
And  hearts  both  warm  and  true. 
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Then  come  all  loyal  ladies  here, 
And  show  the  world  today, 

By  joining  our  heroic  band, 

You  mean  just  what  you  say. 
But  now  I  hear  the  dinner  bell, 

I’ll  tell  you  what  to  do, 

Just  find  your  dish  of  army  beans, 
And  give  them  justice,  too. 

LULLABY 

Sleep,  Grandpa’s  little  darling, 
Quietly  rest ; 

Nothing  can  hurt  or  harm  thee, 
Pressed  to  my  breast. 

Sweet  be  thy  infant  slumbers, 

As  the  moments  fly, 

While  Grandpa’s  softly  singing, 
By,  lulla-by. 

Chorus — 

By,  lulla  baby,  by  lo, 

By,  by  lo  by. 

Long  may  your  childish  laughter 
Please  Grandpa’s  ear; 

As  with  each  fleeting  moment, 
You  grow  more  dear; 

Till  ere  we  hardly  know  it, 

Time  will  pass  by, 

And  you’ll  be  softly  singing, 

By,  lulla-by. 

Chorus — 

Time,  ever  flitting  onward, 
Brings  care  and  woe ; 

Grandpa  will  soon  be  sleeping, 

As  we  all  know. 

But  another  takes  the  carol, 
When  the  days  go  by, 

Softly  folds  some  little  darling, 
Singing  lulla-by. 

Chorus — 
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CAMPFIRE  CHIPS 

We  meet  you  here,  kind  friends,  tonight, 
As  usual  with  a  rhyme, 

To  say  good  evening  once  again 
Upon  the  shores  of  time. 

Our  steps  are  getting  feeble  now, 

For  we  are  old  and  grey, 

While  children’s  children  gather  round 
Their  grandsire’s  knees  today. 

And  beg  of  Grandpa  for  a  song, 

Or  to  some  story  tell 
About  the  war  that  raged  so  long, 

When  he  was  young  and  well. 

“And  did  you  take  a  great  big  gun, 

And  with  the  soldiers  go? 

And  did  you  make  the  rebels  run? 

Or  did  they  all  go  slow?’’ 

And  thus  they  coax — those  little  dears, 
Till  Grandpa  tells  them  o’er 
Of  scenes  that  nerved  the  stoutest  hearts; 

Those  trying  days  of  ’64. 

But  they  are  passed  and  here,  tonight, 
We’ve  tried  by  every  means 
To  make  you  think  there’s  comfort  in 
A  plate  of  pork  and  beans. 

Now  as  your  installation’s  past, 

And  it  is  getting  late — 

We’d  better  say  good  evening  to 
Our  first  campfire  of  ’98. 


THEODORE  ROOSEVELT 

The  cold  clods  of  earth  are  now  pressing 
On  the  casket  that  covers  his  breast; 

The  spot  has  been  hallowed  forever — 

The  place  where  they’ve  laid  him  to  rest. 
Will  he  be  forgotten?  No,  never — 

The  name  of  Roosevelt  will  stand 
With  Lincoln  and  Washington  ever — 

He  lives  in  the  heart  of  our  land. 
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THE  SOLDIER  BOY 

Hark !  hark  !  the  bugle  calls  “to  arms,” 

And  I  must  haste  away. 

Good-by  my  father,  mother  dear, 

And  sisters — where  are  they? 

I’d  say  good-by  to  each  fond  heart 
Before  I  leave  the  door 
Of  home  that’s  always  sheltered  me, 

Yet  I  may  see  no  more. 

Your  loving  thoughts  will  follow  me, 

Wherever  I  may  go, 

And  whispering  answers  wafted  far, 

Will  reach  your  hearts,  I  know. 

Oh,  cruel  war !  oh,  dreadful  fate ! 

But  this  alone  I  see — 

Our  ancestors  were  loyal  men — 

The  mantle  falls  on  me. 

Though  sons  must  fall  while  mothers  mourn, 

And  sisters  bow  their  heads, 

And  weep  with  silent  tears  above 
Their  loyal,  honored  dead. 

If  I  must  sleep  on  “Flander’s  Field,” 

While  poppies  o’er  me  wave, 

They’ll  waft  their  bloom  with  magic  spell. 

O’er  lands  we  helped  to  save. 

COMIC  SONG 

Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  can’t  you  see, 

Those  little  boys  are  mad  at  me? 

Ha!  ha!  ha!  the  reason  why? 

’Cause  I  laughed  to  see  them  cry. 

They  ran  away  from  school  one  day ; 

The  teacher  whipped  them,  so  they  say. 

Now  those  boys  just  wear  a  frown 

That  makes  the  corners  of  their  mouths  turn  down. 

I  got  awful  mad  at  something  said. 

And  went  upstairs,  wishing  I  were  dead. 

I  looked  in  the  glass,  an  awful  frown 

AYas  making  the  corners  of  my  mouth  turn  down. 

It  made  me  laugh,  and  now  you  see, 

I'm  just  as  jolly  as  I  can  be, 

For  I  don’t  want  to  wear  a  frown 

That  makes  the  corners  of  my  mouth  turn  down. 
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RALLY  SONG 

1861-1865— M.  K. 

Sung  by  Milo  Kcech  and  Comrades.  Tunc,  “Yankee  Doodle ” 

We  leave  our  homes  in  the  forest, 

Our  wives  and  children,  too, 

And  all  the  friends  we  cherish, 

While  off  to  the  war  we  go. 

Our  sisters  will  endeavor, 

The  work  at  home  to  do, 

W  hile  thinking  of  the  gallant  boys, 
Who’ve  gone  from  Caribou. 

Chorus — 

Wre’ll  give  the  Rebels  “Jesse," 

Whth  shot  and  sabre,  too ; 

And  as  we  mount  the  ramparts, 

We’ll  hurrah  for  Caribou. 

And  while  at  home  our  dear  ones 
Will  work  with  all  their  might, 

We’ll  man  the  rifle  cannon, 

And  show  the  rebels  fight. 

We’ll  fight  for  the  dear  old  flag, 

In  Dixie’s  sunny  land, 

And  to  the  sick  and  wounded 
Wre’ll  extend  the  helping  hand. 

Chorus — 

And  when  the  war  is  over, 

If  our  lives  are  spared  us  through — 
Wre’ll  greet  again  with  pleasure, 

All  our  friends  in  Caribou. 

SONG 

I  heard  a  soldier  singing, 

And  these  words  I  do  recall, 

“The  Rose  I  left  behind  me 
Is  the  sweetest  one  of  all. 

“There  are  roses  on  the  hillside, 

There  are  roses  in  the  dell, 

While  many  climb  the  garden  wall 
There’s  one  within  as  well. 
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“The  tear-drops  glistened  in  her  eyes 
As  I  clasped  her  to  my  heart — 

But  I’ll  not  recall  the  scene  again, 

For  sure  we  had  to  part.” 

The  soldier  kept  on  singing, 

But  this  I  most  recall, 

“The  Rose  I  left  behind  me 
Is  the  sweetest  one  of  all.” 


KITCHENER  TOES 

I  started  out  one  pleasant  day, 

For  a  Red  Cross  meeting  not  far  away — 

An  angry  woman  I  chanced  to  see, 

And  this  is  what  she  said  to  me : 

“They  refused  the  socks  I  knit,  you  know. 

For  I  could  not  make  a  Kitchener  toe.” 

Chorus — 

“No,  no,  I  can’t  make  a  Kitchener  toe!” 

“Oh,  lady,”  I  said,  “do  they  think  11s  green? 
There’s  just  as  good  knitters  as  ever  were  seen; 
(But  I  am  a  Yankee  and  so  you  see, 

The  Kitchener  toe  doesn’t  count  for  me.) 

We  were  taught  by  grandmas  long  ago — 

But  they  didn’t  make  the  Kitchener  toe.” 

Chorus — 

“No,  no,  thev  didn’t  make  the  Kitchener  toe!” 

77  j 

Say,  boys  in  the  trenches,  I  hope  you  won’t  swear 
Because  you  can’t  get  any  socks  to  wear. 

Of  the  fifty  odd  pairs  this  grandma’s  knit, 

I  don't  suppose  there’s  one  that  will  fit — 

Just  because,  as  the  story  goes — 

You  can’t  wear  any  but  Kitchener  toes. 

Chorus — 

“No,  no,  they  didn’t  make  the  Kitchener  toe!” 
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WARREN  HARDING 

Gently  drop  the  falling  tear 
Over  Harding’s  honored  bier. 

We  have  lost,  but  he  has  won, 

For  his  earthly  journey’s  done. 
Yet  we’ll  still  tread  on  our  way, 
Until  we  reach  the  close  of  day. 
For  beyond,  the  realms  of  light, 
Banish  all  the  fears  of  night. 

God,  Himself,  will  then  be  there, 
Ruling,  ruling,  everywhere. 


OUR  LOVED  ONES 

Another  call  to  lure  us 

To  the  silent  resting  place, 

Another  form  is  sleeping 

In  the  grave’s  cold,  damp  embrace. 
Oh  !  the  anguish  of  the  parting, 

Only  those  who  feel  may  know, 

As  our  loved  ones  hasten  from  us, 
And  we  know  that  they  must  go. 

Let  it  be  a  sister,  brother, 

Mother  dear,  or  baby  fair, 

Husband,  wife  or  cherished  father, 
Son  or  daughter,  we  have  there. 

Oh,  the  season  past  has  left  us 
Aching  voids  not  earth  can  fill, 
Though  we  bow  in  meek  submission, 
Knowing  ’ tis  our  Father’s  will. 

Though  the  clouds  of  darkness  gather, 
Silver  linings  will  appear. 

For  we  know  the  Hand  of  Promise 
Will  uphold  us  everywhere. 

Gloom  and  darkness  all  will  vanish 
When  we  see  each  beckoning  hand, 
Calling  us  to  come  up  higher, 

Calling  to  the  better  land. 
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Their  frail  barks  have  anchored  sooner, 
On  the  fair  celestial  shore, 

Where  eternal  ages  never 

Can  combine  to  harm  them  more. 

Let  us  then  complete  the  labor, 

They  have  left  for  us  to  do, 

While  we  twine  for  each  a  garland 
Of  bright  memories  kind  and  true. 


DR.  CHAS.  F.  THOMAS 


The  whole  of  Aroostook  County  from  its  northern  to  its  southern 
border  was  saddened  by  the  death  of  one  of  its  most  loved  and  respected 
citizens,  the  late  Dr.  C.  F.  Thomas,  of  Caribou. 

Dr.  Thomas  was  born  at  Palmyra,  Me.,  Sept.  27,  1847.  He  was  the 
son  of  Joseph  William  Thomas  and  Jane  Roberts.  He  graduated  from 
Maine  Central  Institute  at  Pittsfield,  and  from  Bates  College,  then  Lewis¬ 
ton  Seminary.  He  graduated  from  Long  Island  College  Hospital,  New 
York,  in  1871. 

With  the  courage  and  determination  which  characterized  his  life,  he 
paid  his  town  school  and  college  expenses  by  working  in  the  woods,  on 
farms,  and  by  teaching  school. 

The  first  high  school  in  Caribou  was  a  private  school  taught  by  Dr. 
Thomas  and  C.  B.  Roberts  and  for  years  the  doctor  was  “Supervisor  of 
Schools.” 

Some  of  the  stories  he  loved  best  to  tell  were  of  farm  life  in  Southern 
Maine,  and  of  happenings  in  the  lumber  camps. 

Dr.  Thomas  came  to  Aroostook  County  in  October,  1873,  and  married 
Ida  Atlant  Roberts  in  the  winter  of  1875. 

He  was  a  servant  of  mercy  for  many  years  to  many  lonely  homes 
tucked  away  in  the  big  woods  as  well  as  to  many  a  prosperous  farm 
and  village. 
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Many  families  have  had  no  other  physician  for  forty-five  years,  and 
these  feel  his  loss  deeply. 

His  practice  extended  from  Fort  Kent  to  Mars  Hill  and  from  Salmon 
River,  N.  B.,  to  Square  and  Eagle  Lakes. 

Before  the  days  of  telephone  and  the  automobile,  the  good  doctor  was 
often  awakened  by  a  hard  ring  or  pounding  on  the  door,  and  was  asked 
to  go  to  Fort  Kent,  Stockholm,  or  Cross  Lake,  distances  of  from  eighteen 
to  forty  miles. 

In  the  early  days,  the  messengers  came  on  horseback  and  the  doctor 
went  on  horseback,  too,  stopping  at  the  “half-way  house”  or  “Guerette’s” 
for  breakfast  or  a  feed  for  his  horse. 

How  anxiously  the  sufferer  awaited  his  coming,  and  with  what  relief 
was  this  strong,  brave  spirit  welcomed  to  the  house  of  sorrow. 

A  trip  through  the  big  woods  in  those  days  was  one  of  danger,  and 
the  doctor  often  rode  armed,  but  more  to  please  his  family  and  friends, 
as  he  often  said  no  one  would  molest  him,  and  they  seldom  did,  for  he 
rode  in  safety  because  he  and  his  errands  were  known  alike  to  the  lawless 
and  the  law  abiding. 

Many  an  early  rising  farmer  has  seen  the  doctor  returning  home 
sound  asleep  in  his  sleigh,  worn  out  by  the  night’s  fight  against  death, 
as  his  faithful  horse  plodded  slowly  homeward.  His  generous  heart 
always  responded  to  every  call  for  help  and  his  creed  was  to  answer 
every  call,  night  or  day,  near  or  far,  summer  or  winter,  rain  or  shine, 
for  he  was  a  friend  to  the  friendless  and  the  services  he  rendered  man¬ 
kind  cannot  be  reckoned  in  dollars  and  cents. 

Dr.  Thomas  was  a  man  for  whom  the  storms  of  winter  had  no  terrors, 
for  often  when  the  snow  was  falling  thick  and  fast  he  would  say,  “Now 
this  is  the  night  for  a  call  to  Stockholm.”  The  call  almost  always  came 
and  was  welcomed  gladly,  although  the  last  few  miles  would  often  be 
traveled  on  snowshoes. 

The  doctor  was  always  deeply  interested  in  town  affairs,  in  anything 
pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  Caribou,  and  was  a  fearless  advocate  of  the 
right.  For  years  he  was  Chairman  of  the  School  Committee,  and  acted 
as  one  of  the  B.  &  A.  R.  R.  physicians. 

During  the  winter  of  1912,  Dr.  Thomas  was  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Maine  Legislature. 

In  1912,  the  partnership  of  C.  F.  Thomas  and  Son  was  formed  and 
the  doctor  took  great  pleasure  and  pride  in  this  professional  association 
with  his  son. 

When  the  great  World  War  broke  out,  Dr.  Charles  Thomas,  Jr., 
answered  his  country’s  call,  and  Dr.  Thomas  was  glad  and  willing  to 
shoulder  the  burden  of  an  enormous  practice. 

He  entered  with  zest  and  enthusiasm  into  all  war  activities,  and  gave 
many  public  addresses  to  aid  the  Red  Cross  and  Liberty  Loan  drives. 

In  October,  1917,  Dr.  Thomas  collapsed,  and  was  confined  to  his 
room  for  a  few  weeks. 

He  partially  recovered  and  because  of  the  great  need  of  physicians  in 
the  influenza  epidemic  during  those  trying  times,  he,  too,  answered  his 
country’s  call  and  continued  in  active  practice  until  January,  1919. 

For  two  years  he  has  been  patiently  and  cheerfully  awaiting  the  great 
change,  the  inevitable  going  away. 

During  this  last  summer,  Dr.  Thomas’  health  improved  to  such  extent 
that  a  winter  in  Florida  was  considered  feasible. 
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On  Sept.  27th,  his  seventy-third  birthday,  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Thomas  and  Dr.  Charles  Thomas,  Jr.,  he  started  for  Miami,  Florida, 
where  the  last  three  months  of  his  life  were  spent  surrounded  by  every 
comfort  and  all  that  loving  care  could  do.  His  brave  spirit,  steadfast 
to  the  last,  went  away  Thursday,  Dec.  28th,  at  South  Side  Hospital, 
Miami,  Florida. 

Dr.  Thomas  was  a  loving  father,  a  kind  neighbor,  a  faithful  friend, 
and  one  of  God’s  great  noblemen. 

He  is  survived  by  a  widow,  a  son,  Dr.  C.  F.  Thomas,  Jr.,  three  daugh¬ 
ters,  Miss  Bertha,  Miss  Louise,  and  Mrs.  Edna  Day;  also  three  grand¬ 
daughters,  Mrs.  Day’s  children. 

Passing  out  of  the  shadow 
Into  a  purer  light  ; 

Stepping  behind  the  curtain, 

Getting  a  clearer  sight ; 

Laying  aside  the  burden, 

This  weary  mortal  coil, 

Done  with  the  world’s  vexations, 

Done  with  its  cares,  its  toils ; 

Passing  out  of  the  shadow 
Into  eternal  day, 

Why  do  we  call  it  dying, 

This  blessed  going  away? 

— Houlton  Daily  News. 

GONE  TO  REST 

IV.  A.  Vaughan,  a  Granger  Brother,  Died  June  27,  1883 

When  evening-  shades  had  gathered 
O’er  a  mansion  on  the  hill, 

While  leaves  and  roses  whispered 
To  the  breeze  so  cool  and  still, 

And  the  sound  of  rushing  waters 
Rose  above  the  silent  mill, 

Then  along  the  darkness  stealing 
Crept  the  messenger  of  death, 

Seeking  where  among  the  inmates 
He  should  breathe  his  poison  breath. 

“Shall  I  take  the  young  and  blooming 
Or  the  aged  now?”  he  saith. 

“I  am  sent  to  seek  the  aged, 

Now  to  place  my  wand  upon, 

Here  is  one  whose  costly  buildings 
Show  his  many  riches  won ; 

And  his  footsteps,  growing  feeble, 

Tell  his  work  is  nearly  done.” 
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Then  he  placed  his  seal  upon  him, 

Seal  of  death,  his  brow  upon, 

And  before  the  next  sunsetting 
He  had  taken  him  and  gone. 

Then  the  message  forth  was  floated, 

“Death  has  claimed  our  Brother  V aughan.” 

Then  they  laid  the  costly  casket 
’Neath  the  cold  and  silent  sod. 

Trusting  that  the  germ  immortal 
Had  been  cared  for  by  his  God. 

Jesus  ne’er  forgets  His  children 
He  has  said  so  in  His  Word. 

When  we’ve  trod  the  vale  of  sorrow 
That  precedes  the  heavenly  land, 

And  have  crossed  the  mystic  river, 

There  to  join  a  holy  band, 

May  we  meet  our  Granger  Brother, 

And  there  clasp  the  friendly  hand. 


THE  VACANT  CHAIR— UTHE  WHITE 

RIBBON” 


Tunc:  “Hear,  oh,  Hear ,  and  Answer  Prayer ” 

Sisters  dear,  our  ring  is  broken, 

One  fair  hand  we’ll  clasp  no  more ; 
For  it’s  borne  our  badge  with  honor, 
Over  to  the  other  shore. 

We  shall  miss  her  words  of  courage 
And  her  voice  in  earnest  prayer — 
How  the  teardrops  dim  our  vision, 

As  we  view  her  vacant  chair. 


She  has  been  to  us  a  leader, 

Oft  through  trials  dark  and  deep, 

But  her  courage  never  faltered 
Till  she  calmly  fell  asleep. 

Then  they  decked  her  for  death’s  bridal, 
Wreathed  with  flowers,  fresh  and  fair; 
Now  within  her  home  will  ever 
Be  the  mother’s  vacant  chair. 
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May  her  work  be  our  example, 

Let  us  follow  where  she  led, 

That  the  winecup  may  he  ban¬ 
ished, 

And  each  hungry  child  be 
fed. 

There  is  work  we  may  be  do¬ 

ing, 

We  can  find  it  everywhere ; 

Then  we'll  proudly  wear  the  rib¬ 
bon 

That  now  decks  this  vacant 
chair. 

She'll  be  missed  in  every  circle, 

She’ll  be  missed  within  her  home, 

She'll  be  missed  here  in  our  Union, 

For  her  work  with  us  is  done. 

But  Thy  will  be  done,  O  Father! 

Thine  own  will  done  everywhere ! 

Though  our  hearts  are  sadly  tender, 

As  we  view  her  vacant  chair. 

In  memory  of  Mrs.  W.  C.  Spaulding.  Sung  in  Caribou  and  in  Hoid- 
ton  at  the  time  of  Mrs.  Spaulding’s  death. 


MRS.  W.  C.  SPAULDING 


ROBINS  ARE  CALLING  ME 

When  robins  chirp  in  the  old  elm  tree, 

I  know  they  must  be  calling  me, 

So  I’ll  hasten  away  from  my  work  or  play 
To  feed  them  crumbs  at  the  close  of  day. 

There's  a  nest  'way  up  on  a  branch  of  the  tree, 
Where  they’re  as  busy  at  work  as  they  can  be. 
And  it  seems,  sometimes,  I  hear  them  say: 
“Grandma's  come  back  home  today. 

Aren’t  you  glad  as  you  can  be? 

For  she’ll  feed  us  crumbs  ’neath  the  old  elm  tree.” 
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MILO  W.  WHITTIER 

The  funeral  services  of  Milo  W.  Whittier  were  held  in  the  Universa- 
list  church  Tuesday  afternoon,  Rev.  H.  M.  Daniels  officiating,  and  paying 
deserved  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  departed.  A  very  beautiful  duet 
was  sung  by  Mrs.  E.  J.  Briggs  and  Mrs.  H.  O.  Spencer.  The  casket  was 
banked  with  many  floral  designs,  loving  tributes  from  relatives  and 
friends,  mute  though  eloquent  testimonials  of  the  high  respect  and 
esteem  in  which  Mr.  Whittier  was  held. 

The  remains  were  escorted  to  Evergreen  Cemetery  by  the  Masonic 
fraternity,  of  which  organization  he  was  a  valued  and  honored  member, 
and  laid  to  rest  in  the  family  lot,  where  the  beautiful  and  impressive 
Masonic  ritualistic  services  were  held. 

The  deceased  was  born  in  Caribou,  March  28,  1865,  the  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  C.  G.  Whittier,  who  were  among  the  early  pioneers  of  this  section. 
In  this  town  he  spent  his  boyhood,  and  grew  to  manhood,  commanding  the 
highest  esteem  of  all.  His  everyday  life  was  above  reproach,  above 
criticism.  He  was  honest,  fair  and  upright,  a  living  example  of  that 
golden  precept,  “Do  unto  others  as  you  would  have  them  do  unto  you.” 
If  he  had  faults  and  imperfections,  and  all  human  lives  must  have,  they 
were  forgotten  in  the  recollection  of  his  manliness,  his  integrity,  his  good 
qualities,  his  true  worth  as  a  citizen. 

He  was  united  in  marriage  thirty-two  years  ago  with  Miss  Emily 
Violette,  who,  with  his  aged  and  heart-broken  mother,  three  brothers, 
M.  H.,  C.  F.,  and  C.  G.  Whittier,  all  living  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  three 
sisters,  Mrs.  N.  M.  Howard,  Mrs.  H.  A  Soucia  and  Mrs.  H.  M.  Vinal, 
all  living  in  Caribou,  and  one  adopted  daughter,  Pearl  Stahl,  survive. 

He  served  one  year  on  the  board  of  selectmen  of  this  town,  where  his 
excellent  judgment  was  of  great  assistance  to  his  associates.  Having 
always  been  a  hard-working  man  and  of  frugal  habits,  he  accumulated 
some  property,  and  six  years  ago  decided  to  retire  from  business  and, 
with  his  wife,  moved  to  California  where  he  lived  until  he  suffered  a 
paralytic  stroke  on  November  13,  1922,  dying  a  few  hours  later.  The 
remains  were  brought  to  Caribou,  on  the  casket  being  several  wreaths  of 
flowers  from  the  Pine  Tree  State  Association  of  Los  Angeles,  of  which 
he  was  vice-president.  He  was  accompanied  by  his  bereaved  widow  and 
brother,  Charles  G.  Whittier. 

CARD 

We  wish  to  express  our  appreciation  of  the  many  acts  of  kindness 
and  words  of  sympathy  tendered  us  by  kind  friends  in  our  sudden  be¬ 
reavement,  to  those  who  furnished  flowers  in  abundance,  the  Masonic 
Order,  including  the  sneaker  who  gave  us  such  words  of  comfort,  and 
for  the  music  so  beautifully  rendered.  Also  to  the  citizens  of  Caribou 
who  closed  their  places  of  business  during  the  service  of  laying  our  be¬ 
loved  one  to  rest. 

The  Widow,  Mother,  Sisters  and  Brothers  of  Milo  W.  Whittier. 


MRS.  HARRY  M.  VINAL  BURIED  IN  CARIBOU 

Caribou,  Aug.  18,  1924 — Funeral  services  for  Mrs.  Harry  M.  Vinal 
were  held  at  her  late  home  on  Teague  Street,  Monday  afternoon  at  2 
o’clock  in  the  presence  of  a  large  gathering  of  relatives  and  friends. 
The  Rev.  E.  A.  Trites  of  the  United  Baptist  Church  officiated  and  music 
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was  rendered  by  the  United  Baptist  Choir,  consisting  of  Freeman  Bishop, 
Mrs.  Perley  Merrithew,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Irving  and  Clyde  Morgan.  The 
Philathea  class  marched  in  a  body  and  the  bearers  were :  F.  F.  Crockett, 
P.  S.  Merrithew,  B.  M.  Currier,  and  E.  S.  Knox.  The  flowers  were  many 
and  beautiful. 

Mrs.  Yinal  passed  away  Friday  evening  at  the  Peter  Brent  Brigham 
Hospital,  Boston,  following  surgical  treatment  for  cancer. 

She  was  born  in  Caribou,  October  15,  1882,  youngest  daughter  of  Mrs. 
Ruth  Keech  Whittier  and  the  late  Charles  G.  Whittier.  On  October  16, 
1912,  she  was  married  to  Harry  M.  Vinal,  agent  for  the  American  Ex¬ 
press  Company.  She  was  a  member  of  the  Baptist  Church,  Philathea 
Class  and  Rebekahs.  Mrs.  Yinal  is  survived  by  her  husband,  H.  M. 
Vinal,  her  mother,  Mrs.  Ruth  Whittier,  three  brothers,  M.  H.  Whittier, 
Charles  Whittier,  and  Colon  Whittier,  of  Los  Angeles,  California;  two 
sisters,  Mrs.  M.  N.  Howard  and  Mrs.  IT  A.  Soucia,  of  Caribou,  and 
twin  boys,  Harold  and  Harry,  aged  six,  adopted  a  few  years  ago. 


RALLY 

The  Yanks  will  be  there  you’d  better  believe, 
When  it  comes  to  the  final  blow. 

They’re  full  of  grit,  as  an  egg  of  meat, 

By  this  you  all  well  know. 

They  stood  the  test  when  the  boys  in  Blue 
Were  fighting  the  boys  in  Grey. 

And  you  all  well  know  how  Johnny  fared 
In  days  far,  far  away. 

Chorus — 

The  Yanks  will  be  there,  you  better  believe, 
When  it  comes  to  the  final  row, 

They’re  full  of  grit  as  an  egg  of  meat, 

They  can  reap  as  well  as  sow. 

But  brothers  now  have  been  forgiven, 

We’ve  clasped  them  by  the  hand, 

And  hope  to  meet,  with  a  friendly  smile, 
Each  one,  in  the  Heavenly  Land. 

Now  when  we’ve  “Canned  the  Kaiser,”  too, 
So  our  boys  don’t  have  to  go, 

The  spears  to  plowshares  shall  be  made, 

And  the  world  will  use  them  so. 


Chorus. 


A.  D.  1918 
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STAND  BY  THE  FLAG,  BOYS! 

Come,  rally,  boys !  Our  President 
Is  calling  today, 

We’ll  give  three  cheers  for  Uncle  Sam, 

Then  hasten  away; 

We’ll  go  where  duty  calls  us, 

On  water  or  on  land ; 

And  show  to  every  Nation, 

That  we're  a  loyal  band. 

Chorus — 

Stand  by  the  flag,  boys ! 

Wave  its  folds  on  high ; 

Give  three  “cheers  for  freedom,” 

We’ll  conquer  or  die. 

’Tis  our  Nation's  honor, 

We’re  seeking  to  save; 

Though  it  buries  loved  ones 
In  many  a  watery  grave. 

Hearts  and  homes  made  desolate, 

By  warfare’s  fearful  cry; 

Stand  by  our  flag,  boys, 

We’ll  conquer  or  die. 

There  are  but  few  people  now  living  who  were  here 
when  we  came,  sixty-four  years  ago.  When  I  think  of  some 
things  that  I  would  like  to  speak  of,  but  am  not  sure  of 
dates  or  names,  as  they  are  beginning  to  recede  from  my 
memory  unless  I  have  some  notes  or  positive  proof,  my  first 
thought  is,  I  will  ask  such  or  such  a  person ;  but  where 
are  they,  oh,  where?  Echo  simply  answers,  where?  Even 
this  very  morning  one  of  my  nearest  neighbors,  one  who 
was  a  boy  in  the  town  of  Lyndon  on  my  arrival  in  1860 — 
one  who  lived  just  across  the  road  from  the  house  where  I 
spent  my  first  night  in  this  town — has  passed  to  the  great 
beyond,  and  the  name  of  Job  Pike  will  be  dropped  from  the 
roll  of  members  of  the  Baptist  Church.  But  his  memory 
will  live  on  while  still  linger  those  who  have  associated  with 
him  in  the  good  work  he  commenced  while  still  a  young 
man — he  will  live  in  the  hearts  of  his  friends. 

—RUTH  KEECH  WHITTIER. 


A  SHORT  SKETCH 
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M.  H.  WHITTIER  FAMILY 

BY 


MERICOS  H.  WHITTIER 


MERICOS  H.  WHITTIER 


JOANNA  E.  WHITTIER 


LELAND  K.  WHITTIER 


HELEN  LOUISE  WHITTIER 


THE  WHITTIER  RESIDENCE  IN  BEVERLY  HILLS 


VIEW  FROM  FRONT  TERRACE 
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LOOKING  TOWARDS  THE  TENNIS  COURT 
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DEGLET  NOOR  PALMS,  ON  COACHELLA  RANCH, 

February,  1922 
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A  MERRY  CHRISTMAS 

On  the  impulse  of  the  moment 
A  message  came  to  me. 

Requesting  I  should  join 
A  merry  party  three, 

And  go  back  east  for  Christmas 
In  that  far-off  Northern  Maine, 

Where  I  longed  to  see  the  faces 
Of  my  boyhood  friends  again. 

As  the  train  rolled  into  the  station 
Of  that  little  country  town, 

My  friends  were  there  to  greet  me, 

From  the  country  all  around, 

And  sure  there  was  a  greeting, 

For  all  my  friends  were  there — • 

Milo,  Hershel,  Ell  and  Dell, 

And  my  sister,  Olive  Fair. 

Then  came  that  good  old  Christmas  dinner, 
Such  as  Grandma  used  to  make, 

With  chicken  pie  and  plum  pudding, 

And  raisins  in  the  cake. 

I  tell  you  we  were  hungry — 

And  I  never  will  forget 

The  way  Tom  ate  that  chicken  pie — 

I  thought  he’d  never  quit ! 

Now  Tom  and  Ruth  and  Katherine, 

Not  knowing  New  England  ways, 

Had  often  heard  of  trundle  beds, 

That  were  used  in  the  early  days. 

And  they  promised  me  good  and  faithful 
If  by  chance  it  had  to  be, 

That  they  would  sleep  in  a  trundle  bed, 
With  no  complaint  to  me. 

But  to  their  surprise — no  trundle  beds ! 

As  they  hunted  high  and  low, 

But  modern  furniture  instead 
Is  in  every  home  you  go. 
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Now  Hershel  he  suggested 
The  first  good  pleasant  day, 

To  take  a  trip  to  his  logging  camp, 

Some  sixteen  miles  away. 

The  trip  was  planned  for  Friday 
If  the  weather  was  good  and  clear, 

And  if  the  Westerners  could  stand  the  cold, 
There  was  nothing  else  to  fear. 


So  early  in  the  morning, 

When  Hershel  called  the  roll, 

Hardly  a  one  responded, 

The  weather  was  so  cold. 

They  broke  the  news  quite  gently, 

And  I  said,  “You  know  conditions  best, 
But  there  never  was  too  cold  a  day, 

To  stop  this  crowd  from  the  West/’ 


To  them  this  was  a  reflection 
On  their  old  New  England  pride — 

“We’ll  not  be  bluffed  by  those  Westerners — 
We’re  going  to  take  that  ride!” 

With  rapid  work  on  the  telephone, 

Quicker  than  time  could  tell, 

We  heard  the  snorting  of  the  steeds, 

And  the  music  of  the  bells. 


And  when  the  crowd  assembled 
In  front  of  Spaulding’s  store, 
There  were  four  big  horses, 

And  two  big  sleds, 

And  room  for  twenty-four. 


The  trip  was  planned  successfully, 

With  side-boards  on  the  sleds, 

And  straw  and  blankets  on  the  bottom, 
And  covered  overhead. 

And  over  the  Perham  hills  we  went, 
Full  of  Christmas  joy, 

Forgetting  troubles  of  the  past, 

Once  more  I  was  a  boy. 
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We  reached  the  camp  on  schedule  time, 
All  ready  for  our  dinner, 

Tom  said  he  wasn’t  hungry, 

But  I  picked  him  for  a  winner. 

And  when  the  gong  was  sounded, 

He  was  the  first  one  through  the  door. 
He  had  good  taste  for  pork  and  beans, 
And  passed  his  plate  for  more. 


The  girls  they  were  delighted, 

And  as  pleased  as  they  could  be, 

To  learn  the  ways  of  a  logging  camp, 
It  was  worth  the  trip  to  see. 

And  when  the  lunch  was  over, 

We  were  happy  and  content, 

So  we  huddled  in  together, 

And  again  we  homeward  went. 

Now  our  Christmas  week  is  over, 

And  a  parting  had  to  come, 

For  we  were  going  to  Washington, 
Before  returning  home. 


So  we  spent  a  Merry  Christmas 
With  the  greetings  of  new  year, 

I  stayed  a  few  days  longer, 

Then  followed  in  the  rear. 

And  when  we  bade  our  friends  good-bye, 
We  parted  at  the  train, 

And  we  never  will  forget 
That  Christmas  back  in  Maine. 

— M.  H.  Whittier. 
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GOSSIP  OF  THE  PETROLEOCRATS 

WHITTIER  QUITE  A  POET. 

LIKE  JOHN  GREEN  LEAF  W.  (?) 

We  don’t  know  whether  or  not  Whittier  of  the  oil  industry 
claims  relationship  to  the  famous  poet,  John  Greenleaf  Whittier, 
but  he  has  broken  forth  into  song  in  his  latest  (maybe  his  first 
too,  for  aught  we  know)  rhapsody.  He  signs  only  his  last 
name,  so  you  may  guess  which  of  the  brothers  famous  in  oil, 
it  is ;  also  we  will  let  you  guess  what  aggregation  of  stockhold¬ 
ers  he  refers  to,  merely  remarking  that  the  meeting  was  held 
but  a  few  weeks  ago  in  Midway,  and  evidently  the  crowd  had 
a  rip-roaring  time  on  the  trip.  We  have  been  informed  that 
some  of  the  others  indulged  in  verse  commemorative  of  the 
occasion,  but  enough  is  enough  to  inflict  upon  our  readers. 

A  fine  bunch  of  stockholders  to  the  oil  fields  once  went, 

To  examine  the  property  where  their  funds  had  been  spent, 
And  elect  new  directors,  to  see  if  they  could 
Curtail  the  expenses  and  run  things  as  they  should. 

Of  course,  at  the  meeting  it  would  be  very  nice, 

To  be  represented  with  legal  advice; 

So  along  went  Judge  Morrison,  a  member  of  the  bar, 

Who  insisted  on  driving  his  American  car. 

Which,  even  though  worn  and  had  many  a  whack, 

He  said  could  outrun  Whittier’s  second-hand  Cadillac ; 

So  they  started  out  early,  with  nothing  to  fear, 

Leaving  Martin  and  Neeland  to  bring  up  the  rear. 

They  rolled  and  they  rambled,  o’er  hill  and  through  dale ; 
First  one,  then  the  other,  would  be  leading  the  trail. 

They  went  to  Ventura,  then  up  to  the  field, 

But  still  for  supremacy,  neither  would  yield. 

But  soon  after  nightfall,  Whittier’s  car,  like  a  lark, 

Left  Judge  far  behind,  all  alone  in  the  dark. 

Then  returning  next  morning,  up  hill  they  did  toil, 

Until  Judge’s  car,  oh !  how  it  did  boil. 

So  the  Cadillac  slowly  led  the  way  down  the  grade, 

And  back  to  Ventura,  thinking  peace  had  been  made, 

Until  heading  homeward,  all  day  without  feed, 

Judge  cut  across  corners  and  got  in  the  lead. 
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“Now/’  says  Judge,  very  proudly,  kicking  up  a  big  dust, 

“I’ll  beat  that  old  car,  or  this  old  boat  I  will  bust.” 

So  he  bumped  and  he  bounded,  continually  adding  more  speed, 
Tumbling  Eddie  and  Wallace  around  without  heed. 

Until  hitting  a  hole,  nearly  deep  as  a  well, 

When  bang  went  his  housing,  all  busted  to  hell. 

He  stopped  to  examine,  much  down  at  the  mouth, 

His  rear  inside  wheel  pointing  strongly  to  south. 

It  made  Neeland  and  Steinhauer,  and  Grant  also,  grin 
To  hear  Judge  say  to  Martin,  “Will  you  please  tow  me  in?” 
So  Martin,  who  never  has  had  trouble,  we  hope, 

Proceeded  to  get  out  a  strong  towing  rope. 

With  which  he  hitched  on  and  dropped  into  the  “low,” 

But  the  old  pile  of  junk,  how  hard  it  did  tow; 

And  that  Martin  could  not  tow  it,  everyone  wished  to  bet, 
Until  finally  it  was  discovered  the  brakes  had  been  set. 

And  the  rubber  had  melted  so  much  that  it  stunk, 

And  people  passing  by  said,  “They  sure  hit  a  skunk.” 

But  we  finally  reached  Saugus  about  half  after  eight. 

Having  been  without  dinner — My  God,  how  Eddie  ate ! 

We  were  on  the  home  stretch  as  midnight  grew  near, 

When  Martin’s  old  tire  blew  out  in  the  rear. 

So  the  car  without  mishap,  entitled  to  a  “pat  on  the  back,” 
Was  the  long  since  discarded,  second-hand  Cadillac. 

— C.  F.  Whittier. 


ONE  OF  THE  CARIBOU  BOYS 

In  my  blundering  way  I  will  try  to  tell 
Of  a  Caribou  boy  that  has  made  right  well ; 
Born  of  vigorous,  old  New  England  stock, 
That  hearkens  back  to  Plymouth  Rock. 

He  early  attended  the  public  school, 

When  boys  and  girls  were  taught  by  rule ; 
Then,  as  a  sturdy  youth  with  a  brawny  arm, 
He  helped  the  others  on  the  farm. 
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As  the  years  rolled  on,  he  began  to  yearn 
For  a  larger  field  where  he  could  turn. 

He  ofttimes  thought  of  a  far-away  land, 

Where  some  of  his  comrades  had  made  a  stand. 

Finally  packed  his  trunk  and  came  out  West, 

And  found  the  comrades  that  he  was  in  quest, 
Then,  joined  up  with  them  in  a  drilling  crew, 
Along  with  some  other  boys  he  knew. 

He  began  at  the  bottom  to  learn  the  way, 
Climbing  upward,  and  learning  every  day. 

He  learned  it  was  work  one  could  not  slight, 

The  only  way  was  to  do  it  well,  and  do  it  right. 

That  efficiency  of  every  man  and  tool  in  sight, 
Ought  to  he  their  watchword,  day  and  night. 

He  learned  all  of  the  intricate  kinds  of  work, 

And  deftly  did  his  share  and  did  not  shirk. 

With  months  of  experience  and  learning,  too, 
The  essentials  of  a  successful  drilling  crew, 

After  a  time,  there  came  a  day, 

When  he  was  honestly  able  to  say: 

He  not  only  thought,  but  right  well  knew, 

That  he  was  able  to  handle  a  drilling  crew. 

Then  he  went  up  North  to  look  around, 

Where  excellent  prospects  of  oil  were  found. 

It  takes  a  lot  of  money  to  fit  up  a  rig, 

And  lots  more  money,  the  deeper  you  dig ; 

One  needs  plenty  of  backing,  in  drilling  a  well, 
And  what  it  will  cost,  no  one  can  accurately  tell. 

W.  L.  Hardison,  who  was  then  in  his  prime, 

Was  the  best  operator  and  promoter  of  his  time; 
So  he  sent  for  him  to  come  up  and  see 
If  the  prospects  suited,  and  they  could  agree 

To  form  a  company,  and  build  them  a  rig, 

And  let  him  start  up  and  begin  to  dig. 

Hardison  went  up  and  looked  over  the  ground, 
Said  he  had  no  doubt  that  oil  would  be  found. 
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But  he  was  not  just  then  able  to  try, 

For  his  bank  balances  were  getting  dry, 

That  he  had  concluded  to  quit  the  game, 

And  try  his  hand  at  journalistic  fame. 

It  was  then  that  sturdy  old  New  England  stock 
Showed  like  a  beacon,  on  a  wave-swept  rock. 

“He  had  the  sand/’  as  the  miners  say, 

And  with  a  bulldog  grip,  he  would  hold  and  stay. 

He  knew  that  perseverance,  hard  work,  and  pluck, 
Would  be  his  best  harbingers  of  luck. 

So,  with  a  well-selected,  energetic  crew, 

He  was  bound  to  see  what  he  could  do. 

With  some  help  from  others,  he  started  in, 

Working  day  and  night  to  make  it  win ; 

Working  his  twelve-hour  shift,  the  same  as  the  rest, 
While  all  of  the  crew  were  doing  their  best. 

Days  rolled  into  weeks,  and  weeks  into  months, 
Without  his  swerving  or  faltering  once. 

When  the  baler  brought  up  both  oil  and  sand, 

Then  he  made  all  things  tight  and  ready  to  land. 

In  a  few  days  it  came  in,  to  his  delight, 

And,  while  other  leases  were  still  in  sight, 

With  a  far-reaching  mind  and  an  active  brain, 

He  had  looked  ahead  where  he  might  gain. 

For  hosts  of  others  were  rushing  in, 

In  search  of  leases  where  they  might  win. 

He  had  visioned  the  time  when  he  could  stand, 

And  see  a  forest  of  derricks  dotting  the  land. 

He  had  extended  his  holdings,  far  and  wide, 

Joining  with  others  in  his  upward  stride; 

With  rare  good  judgment  that  never  quailed, 

He  made  a  success  where  others  had  failed. 

While  for  years  a  stream  of  flowing  gold, 

He  has  well  invested,  I  have  been  told ; 

For  his  perseverance,  hard  work,  and  pluck, 

Have  carried  him  away  ahead  of  luck. 
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Now,  with  large  holdings,  on  land  and  sea, 

With  this  success,  just  between  us,  you  and  me, 

His  two  best  traits,  we  all  agree, 

Are,  that  his  old-time  friends  he  does  enjoy, 

And  that  he  is  always  the  same  old  Caribou  Boy. 

I  was  down  at  the  Harbor  not  long  ago, 

Watching  the  world’s  commerce  come  and  go, 

When  sirens  and  whistles  set  up  a  deafening  din, 

As  a  huge  Oil  Tanker  came  steaming  in, 

And  I  read  her  name,  while  I  tingled  with  joy, 

“Mericos  H.  Whittier,”  he  is  the  Boy. 

These  lines  are  dedicated  to  Mrs.  Ruth  K.  Whittier,  his  mother. 

I  am  now  in  my  eighty-second  year, 

My  mind  is  active,  my  brain  is  clear. 

But  my  rhythmic  chords  do  not  seem  to  raise 
Up  to  the  level  of  bygone  days. 

— James  P.  Small. 

Santa  Paula,  California,  January,  1924. 

A  BIT  OF  WAY  “DOWN  EAST,”  IN  LETTER  H, 

IN  THE  '50’s. 

Dear  Jim : — 

I  was  gettin’  restless  lately, 

Couldn’t  seem  to  buckle  down, 

And,  in  a  sort  of  dreamy  way, 

Went  loiterin’  over  town. 

Couldn’t  see  no  fun  in  workin’, 

Found  no  solace  in  my  pipe, 

With  the  pussy  willers  bloomin’, 

And  the  trout  a-gittin’  ripe. 

So  I  spent  a  day  a-fishin’, 

Had  an  invite  from  a  sport, 

An’  the  only  bait  he  took  along 
Was  a  bottle  full  of  port. 

But  of  all  the  tony  riggin’, 

You  never  seen  the  like, 

That  we  had  packed  behind  us, 

As  we  traveled  down  the  pike. 
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A  thirty-dollar  fishin’  rod, 

And  fifty  yards  of  line, 

With  coils  of  catgut  leaders 
Tied  up  with  fancy  twine. 

A  “collaps”  silver  drinkin’  cup, 

And  a  twentv-dollar  reel, 

A  book  of  bugs  and  fancy  flies, 

An’  a  basket  he  called  a  creel. 

A  coat  made  out  of  pockets, 

With  an  armhole  in  each  side, 

A  narrer  collar  round  the  top, 

An’  the  body  short  and  wide. 

With  rubber  boots  up  to  his  hips, 
With  a  “corker”  helmit  hat, 

An’  rubber  mitts  to  fish  in — 

What  do  you  think  of  that? 

When  we  reached  the  fishin’  brook, 
While  I  staked  the  hosses  out, 
He  jiggered  up  his  toggery 
To  catch  a  mess  of  trout. 

Said  I  was  too  old-fashioned, 

’Cause  I  didn’t  use  his  bait, 

That  he  would  do  the  fishin’, 

If  I  would  watch  the  freight. 

That  he  was  a  “highline”  fisherman, 
And  always  filled  his  creel, 

For  me  to  be  gittin’  up  an  appetite 
For  a  big  an’  hearty  meal. 

So  I  unpacked  the  skillets, 

An’  hunted  up  a  shady  nook, 
While  he  jointed  up  his  pole, 

An’  started  up  the  brook. 

While  in  the  shade  a-smokin’, 

And  a-takin’  in  the  joys, 

I  hearkened  back  to  other  days, 

To  the  days  when  we  were  boys. 
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When  we  went  off  a-fishin’, 

Which  we  did,  rain  or  shine, 

We’d  a  pocket  full  of  angle  worms, 

And  a  five-cent  hook  an’  line. 

Of  poles  we  found  a-plenty, 

Just  a-growin’  along  the  brook, 

An’  for  eatin’  when  we’s  hungry, 

Had  the  fattest  trout  to  cook. 

Shirt  an’  pants  made  up  our  clothes, 

Made  on  the  roomy  plan, 

So  when  hikin’  to  the  swimmin’  hole 
We  could  shuck  ’em  as  we  ran. 

And  when  it  come  to  wadin’, 

We  was  strictly  in  it  there, 

For  we  just  rolled  up  our  panties, 

And  left  our  pedals  bare. 

We  caught  them  in  the  springtime, 

When  the  alder  buds  were  there, 
And  in  the  summer  twilight, 

When  the  June-bugs  filled  the  air. 

All  along  our  fishin’  brook, 

In  shady  dell,  or  shadowed  nook, 

Behind  each  rock  an’  log  we’d  look 
To  find  the  largest,  shyest  trout, 

Where  others  had  failed  to  pull  him  out. 
Then,  with  the  fattest  angle  worm, 
Spitted  just  right  to  make  him  squirm, 
Keepin’  warily  out  of  his  sight, 

Castin’  no  shadders  in  his  light, 

With  arms  outstretched,  an’  holdin’  tight, 
We’d  slowly  drift  the  temptin’  bait, 

Then  yank  him  out,  as  sure  as  fate, 

And  string  him  on  a  crotched  stick, 

An’  stand  an’  watch  him  flop  an’  kick. 

After  some  hours  of  waitin’, 

My  fisherman  hove  in  sight, 

Just  a-fumin’,  and  a-cussin’, 

Cause  he  didn’t  get  a  bite. 
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Said  his  flies  was  out  of  season, 

And  it  seemed  to  be  his  fate, 

Always  forgittin’  somethin’, 

He  had  done  forgot  his  bait. 

So  I  frizzled  up  some  bacon, 

Set  the  bread  and  coffee  out, 

Tryin’  to  make  a  sort  of  dinner, 

Without  a  taste  of  trout. 

On  our  way  back  home  we  met  a  kid, 

To  whom  he  gave  a  new  silver  dollar 
For  a  fine  mess  of  good-sized  trout, 

And  kindly  told  him  not  to  “holler.” 

He  said  that  he  had  always  “toted”  fair, 

And  I  must  admit  he  was  on  the  square, 

For  he  divided  them  right  then  and  there, 
Fifty-fifty,  for  each  share. 

Hearkenin’  back  to  our  boyhood  days, 

We  had  our  share  of  pranks  and  noise, 

While  burdened  now  with  work  and  care, 

Our  fishin’  trips  are  gettin’  rare. 

And  for  downright  fun,  they  don’t  compare 
With  those  bygone  days,  when  we  were  boys. 

THE  MAKING  OF  A  BLUEBERRY  BOG 

Place:  Letter  H.  Toivnship,  Aroostook  County,  Maine. 

Big  Jim—J.  H.  H.  (15).  Little  Jitn—J.  P.  S.  (13).  Time,  1855. 

Dear  Jim : — 

From  our  book  of  life,  I  would  cull  a  page, 

As  I  wander  back  to  a  different  age, 

When  we  were  enjoying  the  sweets  of  life, 

While  others  were  burdened  with  work  and  strife. 

To  freshen  your  mind,  give  your  memory  a  jog. 

I  write  of  the  “Making  of  a  Blueberry  Bog.” 

On  a  late  afternoon  of  a  wintry  day, 

We  started  westward  on  our  way 
On  what  an  Irishman  calls  a  “tramp,” 

Bound  for  a  visit  to  Oliver’s  logging  camp. 
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Up  over  hardwood  ridges,  bleak  and  bare, 

Down  where  cedar  incense  filled  the  air, 

Out  by  Smiley’s  was  the  route  we  took, 

On  the  old  “tote  road”  to  Salmon  Brook. 

At  Taylor’s  chopping,  we  made  a  break 
For  Oliver’s  sled  tracks  across  the  lake. 

Then  down  the  lake,  the  Barrens  passed, 
Through  timbered  spruce,  reached  camp  at  last. 

There,  lounging  on  the  “Deacon  seat,” 

Toasting  our  shins,  and  drying  our  feet, 

Oliver  filled  us  as  full  of  woodsy  yarns, 

As  we  used  to  fill  our  old  log  barns. 

He  told  us  tales  of  wild  animal  life, 

How  father  beaver,  and  his  dutiful  wife, 

Built  their  houses  two  stories  high, 

So  that  their  bedrooms  were  always  dry. 

How  the  bears  would  den  in  a  hollow  pine, 

And  suck  their  paws  when  they  wanted  to  dine ; 
How  some  squirrels  would  climb  up  high, 

Then  spread  their  legs  and  downward  fly. 

How  the  otters,  when  they  wanted  to  play, 
Would  find  a  snow  bank  not  far  away, 

Then  make  a  furrow  down  its  side, 


Oh,  I  cannot  begin  to  remember  the  “guff” — 

He  told  such  a  whaling  lot  of  stuff — 

Said  that  the  Barrens,  now  so  bleak  and  drear, 
That  grew  only  bushes  from  year  to  year, 

Now,  barren  of  tree,  or  stump  or  log, 

Might  possibly  make  a  blueberry  bog. 

Then,  back  home,  the  Jims  concocted  a  scheme, 
For,  in  scheming  together,  they  made  a  team. 
Along  in  the  summer,  when  the  weather  was  dry, 
The  making  of  a  Blueberry  Bog  they  would  try. 
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There  was  a  hot  and  lengthy  drought  that  year, 
The  fields  and  pastures  were  brown  and  sere. 

It  started  the  pitch  in  the  spruce  and  pine, 

And  covered  the  firs  with  a  balsam  shrine. 

So,  one  Sunday  when  it  was  hot  and  dry, 

They  started  out,  their  scheme  to  try. 

It  was  a  rough  old  trail  they  had  to  make, 
Through  a  tangled  swamp,  to  the  foot  of  the  lake. 

jjc  )|c  ^  >K 

Long  before  the  time  that  primeval  man 
Was  roaming  around  with  his  fig-leafed  clan, 
And  before  “Darwin’s  Fittest- Survival”  plan, 
Somehow,  or  somewhere,  betwixt  or  between, 
Those  barren  wastes  were  then,  I  ween, 

The  larger  part  of  old  Caribou  Lake, 

And  for  vile,  odorous  mud,  it  “took  the  cake.” 

^  ^ 

They  found  an  abandoned  fisherman’s  raft 
Of  water-soaked  logs,  a  crazy  craft, 

Lashed  together  with  twigs  of  birch, 

At  every  move,  she  would  give  a  lurch ; 

But  they  had  no  time  to  mend  or  stay, 

With  the  other  bank  not  fifty  feet  away, 

With  bunches  of  grass  along  its  crest, 

As  dry  as  a  last  year’s  robin’s  nest. 

The  mud  was  deep,  and  the  water  shoal, 

It  was  a  ticklish  job  to  stand  and  pole, 

But  Big  Jim,  standing  at  the  stern, 

Lurched  her  forward  without  a  turn. 

So  they  poled  across,  climbed  up  a  log, 

And  fired  that  grass  for  their  Blueberry  Bog. 

It  flashed  up  like  powder  in  a  pan, 

And  chased  them  up,  as  they  backward  ran. 

The  water  being  too  shallow  to  turn, 

Big  Jim  jumped  speedily  to  the  stern, 

And  began  poling  with  might  and  main, 

To  quickly  get  them  back  again. 
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Those  rotten  twigs  broke  under  the  strain, 

While  the  forward  part  was  split  in  twain, 

And  as  those  water-soaked  logs  began  to  roll, 

Big  Jim  pushed  all  the  harder  with  his  pole. 

When  they  were  getting  almost  back, 

Little  Jim  slipped  through  the  crack 
Down  to  his  neck  in  that  filthy  slime, 

While  Big  Jim  had  a  serious  time. 

In  hauling  him  out  and  across  a  log, 

To  get  away  from  that  Blueberry  Bog, 

Still  pegging  away,  they  reached  the  shore, 

Turned  to  see  the  blaze,  and  hear  the  roar. 

Their  hands  and  faces  were  blistery  red, 

From  that  scorching  furnace  up  overhead. 

They  fled  up  the  shore  to  a  shady  nook, 

Where  there  was  a  small,  clear,  running  brook. 

Little  Jim  was  in  a  most  horrible  plight, 

Conjointly,  both  as  to  smell  and  sight; 

So  he  quickly  stripped  down  to  the  bare, 

Then  washed  himself,  from  heels  to  hair. 

While  Big  Jim  was  rinsing  out  his  clothes, 

And  holding  one  hand  over  his  nose, 

Then  Little  Jim  donned  his  dripping  togs, 

Saying  he  didn’t  want  any  Blueberry  Bogs. 

Driven  by  the  heat  from  their  resting  place, 

They  started  for  home  at  a  rapid  pace. 

On  the  highest  ridges,  where  the  openings  broke, 
They  would  turn  and  look  at  that  cloud  of  smoke. 

Their  “Making  of  a  Blueberry  Bog,”  I  must  confess, 
Was  a  long  ways  off  from  a  great  success; 

P'or  that  fire  had  burned  all  the  soil  away, 

Down  to  a  big  bed  of  hard  pan  clay. 

It  would  take  years  of  snow  and  rain, 

To  ever  grow  bushes  or  grass  again. 
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March  28,  1924. 


Dear  Jim : — 

The  making  of  a  “Blueberry  Bog,” 
You  have  told  the  story  well, 

And  it  reminds  me  of  a  fishing  trip 
Which  I  will  have  to  tell. 


I  was  talking  with  Em  Knowlton, 

Of  a  fishing  trip  we  ought  to  take, 
Was  out  through  New  Sweden, 

And  up  Madawaska  Lake. 

We  rigged  up  our  fishing  lines, 

And  made  them  good  and  strong, 

For  Jake  Bonney  said  he  had  been  there 
And  the  trout  were  two  feet  long. 

Like  all  boys  on  a  fishing  trip, 

There  was  no  time  to  wait, 

So  I  harnessed  up  the  horses, 

While  Milo  dug  the  bait. 

We  reached  the  lake  in  the  morning, 
And  we  hadn’t  any  boat, 

So  we  made  a  raft  of  cedar  logs, 

But  it  was  all  it  could  do  to  float. 


We  all  piled  on  and  took  a  chance, 

As  we  were  full  of  vigor  and  vim, 

For  if  it  went  to  pieces, 

It  was  up  to  us  to  swim. 

She  splashed  and  rolled  and  wiggled, 

At  every  stroke  we  took, 

But  we  set  our  course  across  the  lake, 
For  the  mouth  of  Carey  Brook. 

We  landed  there  in  safety, 

Ike  Whitenick  in  the  lead, 

And  when  he  saw  some  bear  tracks, 

He  doubled  up  his  speed. 

We  found  a  place  in  the  shade  of  a  tree, 
Where  we  sat  down  for  a  rest, 

As  the  trout  had  quit  their  biting, 

But  the  flies  still  did  their  best. 
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We  started  on  our  journey, 

Some  distance  yet  to  tramp, 

For  two  miles  farther  up  the  stream, 

There  was  an  abandoned  logging  camp. 

And  as  we  wound  around  the  curves, 
Walking  with  all  our  might, 

We  came  to  the  old  driving  dam, 

And  the  camp  hove  up  in  sight. 

Now  here  is  where  a  secret 
Really  should  he  told, 

For  some  of  us  have  passed  away, 

And  I  am  getting  old. 

We  looked  the  camp  all  over, 

Ike  Whitenick  had  a  match ; 

Milo  said  he  would  not  tell, 

And  then  I  heard  it  scratch. 

Quicker  than  a  flash  of  powder, 

The  flame  rose  in  the  air, 

Milo  and  I  began  to  run, 

And  Ike  began  to  swear. 

And  down  the  stream  we  started, 

No  time  for  looking  back; 

We  could  not  have  run  any  faster, 

If  that  hear  had  been  on  our  track. 

And  when  we  reached  the  lake  again, 

We  were  a  hungry  hunch, 

But  Jake  Bonnev  and  Em  Ivnowlton 
Had  eaten  all  the  lunch. 

We  all  climbed  on  the  raft  again, 

For  the  hour  was  getting  late ; 

And  we  had  to  quit  our  fishing, 

For  we  had  used  up  all  our  bait. 

You  bet  I  was  tired  and  weary, 

And  my  feet  began  to  ache, 

So  I  laid  my  shoes  down  on  the  raft 
And  they  slipped  through  into  the  lake. 
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And  when  we  reached  the  other  side, 

We  called  it  a  “Perfect  Day,” 

Each  one  telling  what  a  big  fish  he  caught, 
But  it  always  got  away. 

Now  we  were  all  tired  and  sleepy, 

So  we  lay  down  for  the  night. 

It  seemed  so  quiet  and  lonely — 

Yet  the  moon  it  gave  us  light. 

And  across  the  lake,  and  up  the  brook, 
There  was  a  red  spot  in  the  sky. 

We  boys  were  getting  nervous, 

And  you  can  guess  the  reason  why. 

For  early  in  the  morning 

Jake  Bonney  was  the  first  who  awoke, 

He  said  there  was  a  fire  in  the  woods, 

For  he  could  see  the  smoke. 

We  looked  at  one  another, 

And  not  a  word  was  said ; 

I  harnessed  up  the  horses, 

While  Milo  rolled  the  bed. 

We  had  no  time  for  breakfast, 

It  was  a  case  of  hurry  along, 

For  the  smoke  was  getting  thicker, 

And  the  wind  was  blowing  strong. 

That  fire  kept  on  burning, 

Down  the  swamp  and  over  the  ridge. 

It  burned  up  several  houses, 

And  the  Madawaska  Bridge. 


My  feet  were  getting  sorer, 

At  every  step  I’d  take, 

For  my  shoes  had  gone  forever 
To  the  bottom  of  the  lake. 

Since  you  have  made  confession, 

And  now  my  story  is  done, 

While  you  were  making  a  “Blueberry  Bog,” 

We  boys  were  just  in  fun. 

— M.  H.  Whittier. 


LETTER  TO  M.  H.  WHITTIER  FROM 

J.  P.  SMALL 

Santa  Paula,  California,  Monday,  April  7,  1924. 
Dear  Whittier  : — - 

It  is  a  rainy  day  and  the  biddies  are  shut  up  in  their  houses, 
the  dogs  and  cats  in  the  feed  room,  and  my  wife  gone  to  aid  a 
sick  lady,  leaving  me  all  by  my  lonesome ;  and  a  fine  time  to 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  and  the  enclosure,  which 
was  fine,  and  very  interesting  to  me,  and  well  put  together. 
Now,  for  your  own  sake,  I  would  advise  you  to  do  it  some 
more,  for  it  will  divert  your  mind  from  the  multitude  of  busi¬ 
ness  cares  and  do  you  good.  Also,  I  was  pleased  to  know  that 
Big  Jim  and  I  were  not  the  only  not  intentional  woods  firebugs 
in  that  part  of  the  state. 

By  the  way,  I  met  Sophia  Gary  since  I  wrote  you,  and  she 
told  me  how  your  mother  became  engaged  in  compiling  a  book. 
It  appears  that  Corvdon  Powers  kept  a  daily  diary  from  the 
time  that  he  left  Bethel  until  a  short  time  before  his  death.  The 
children  came  to  your  mother  as  the  best  qualified  person  there 
to  take  it  and  compile  a  sort  of  history  of  the  early  settlers  and 
the  growth  of  the  country  there,  and  add  to  it  sketches  of 
former  residents.  It  will  be  a  sort  of  historical  work,  and  no 
doubt  interesting  to  many  of  the  old-timers  and  their 
descendants. 

Now,  as  to  fishing  at  Cary  Brook,  I  have  fished  there  many 
times,  and  I  call  it  variable  as  you  might  say,  very  much  so. 
I  don’t  remember  of  ever  catching  any  large  strings,  and  often 
none  at  all,  except  once,  and  that  was  in  the  winter.  The  last 
winter  that  I  spent  in  Caribou,  before  going  “outside”  to  school, 
in  1859,  I  went  to  school  in  the  new  schoolhouse,  and  worked 
my  board  for  Mrs.  Harvey  Collins.  Harvey  and  Dave  were 
cutting  pine  logs  and  clapboard  cuts  in  the  headwaters  of  Arm¬ 
strong  Brook,  and  had  a  camp  near  the  landing  on  the  brook. 
Harvey  had  a  span  of  three-year-old  colts,  well  broken,  and 
when  the  roads  were  good  I  used  to  take  in  a  load  of  supplies 
and  the  mail  about  every  three  weeks,  going  in  Saturday  and 
back  Sunday.  Some  of  the  crew  were  over  to  the  mouth  of 
Cary  Brook  fishing  several  times,  but  did  not  get  a  great  many, 
and  those  mostly  small  ones.  Harvey  told  me  that  he  thought 
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that  they  fished  too  near  the  shore,  in  shallow  water.  Along  in 
March,  the  last  trip  that  I  was  going  to  make,  I  invited  Ed 
Washburn  to  go  with  me,  and  I  didn’t  have  to  ask  him  twice, 
either.  So  at  the  afternoon  recess,  Friday,  we  left  school  and 
went  up  and  got  the  colts,  came  down  to  Uncle  Sam  Collins’ 
store  and  took  on  a  light  load.  Then  back  and  did  the  chores, 
fed  and  bedded  the  colts  down  in  good  shape,  for  we  intended 
to  get  an  early  start.  Soon  after  supper  we  piled  into  bed  and 
Mrs.  Collins  took  the  clock  into  her  bedroom  to  call  us  when 
the  alarm  went  off  at  4  a.  m. 

We  both  waked  up  early,  and  as  the  moon  was  shining 
bright,  we  thought  it  was  about  daylight.  We  crept  downstairs 
as  quietly  as  possible  so  as  not  to  wake  Mrs.  Collins  who,  we 
were  sure,  had  overslept.  While  I  was  making  the  coffee  and 
frying  some  buckwheat  flapjacks  that  she  had  mixed  the  batter 
for  the  night  before,  Ed  went  out  to  the  barn  and  fed  and 
harnessed  up  the  colts.  When  he  came  in  I  had  breakfast  all 
ready,  but  he  was  not  careful  in  shutting  the  door  so  that  it 
waked  Mrs.  Collins,  and  she  stuck  her  head  out  of  her  door 
and  wanted  to  know  what  we  were  up  that  time  of  night  for, 
saying  it  was  not  quite  2  a.  m.,  and  for  us  to  get  back  to  bed 
and  wait  till  morning.  But  we  were  too  wide-awake  by  that 
time,  so  I  got  out  the  “Old  Farmer’s  Almanac,”  and  found  that 
the  moon  did  not  set  until  nearly  daylight.  We  then  harnessed 
to  the  sled  and  started  off.  The  tote  road  turned  off  from  the 
Madawaska  road  on  the  hardwood  ridge  next  to  the  stream,  and 
we  followed  it  until  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Armstrong,  when 
we  crossed  and  followed  that  up  to  camp.  We  got  in  there 
before  ten  o’clock  and  the  cook  gave  us  another  breakfast  of 
moose  steaks  and  hot  biscuits.  Leaving  the  swamper  to  unload, 
we  got  out  our  fish-lines  and  a  chunk  of  bloody  meat  for  bait, 
with  an  ax  and  barn  shovel.  Harvey  had  a  big  three-inch  chisel 
with  a  long  handle  that  he  had  lashed  on,  to  ream  out  the  hole. 
After  we  struck  water  with  the  ax,  the  water  came  up  to  the 
top,  so  one  could  not  use  an  ax.  The  Frenchmen  had  made  a 
toboggan  to  haul  in  moose  meat,  so  we  piled  everything  onto 
that,  borrowed  some  snow  shoes,  and  started  for  Cary  Brook 
outlet,  about  two  miles  away.  The  days  had  been  warm  and 
nights  cold,  so  that  there  was  just  enough  crust  to  make  fine 
going,  and  we  were  not  long  in  getting  there.  We  found  a 
bare  place  about  ten  rods  from  the  shore,  so  we  concluded  to 
make  one  hole  there  to  save  shoveling  off  the  snow  nearer  in. 
I  cut  the  hole  to  water,  and  then  let  Ed  have  the  ax  while  I 
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reamed  it  out  with  the  chisel.  Then  putting  on  quite  a  large 
piece  of  meat,  I  let  it  down.  Before  I  had  out  six  feet  of  line 
I  had  a  good  bite  and  hauled  out  a  trout  over  a  foot  long. 
From  then  on  I  caught  ten  more  before  Ed  got  to  fishing,  when 
we  both  caught  several,  all  good  size.  Then  there  was  a  lull, 
only  the  little  fellows  were  all  the  time  tugging  at  the  bait.  But 
it  was  too  large  and  tough  for  them  to  reach  the  hook.  They 
seemed  to  run  in  schools,  that  is,  the  large  ones,  for  in  a  short 
time  they  were  back  again  and  biting  as  well  as  before.  This 
time  we  caught  sixteen,  making  thirty-eight  in  all.  It  began  to 
cloud  up,  soon  after  the  moon  went  down,  and  was  getting 
heavier  when  we  left  camp.  Harvey  came  by  with  a  load  of 
logs  just  as  we  were  leaving,  and  told  me  that  if  it  came  on  to 
snow  to  hurry  back,  so  as  to  pike  out  for  home,  to  be  there  in 
case  of  a  storm,  to  do  the  chores  for  his  wife.  We  had  just 
started  in  on  another  school,  when  it  began  to  snow,  but  we 
stayed  until  we  caught  ten  more.  By  that  time  it  was  coming 
down  thick  and  fast,  so  we  got  on  our  snow-shoes  and  put  back 
to  camp.  We  had  taken  a  grain  bag  to  put  the  fish  in,  and  so 
did  not  lose  any.  Harvey  had  the  colts  all  harnessed  when  we 
got  back.  He  looked  at  our  catch  and  said  it  was  the  best  that 
he  ever  saw  caught  there;  he  hefted  them  and  judged  that  they 
weighed  at  least  fifty  pounds.  It  was  after  two  o’clock  then, 
and  the  cook  gave  us  some  dinner  before  we  left  for  home. 
As  we  were  not  loaded,  I  could  let  the  colts  trot  where  it  was 
good  going,  so  we  made  good  time  out  to  the  main  road.  Just 
before  we  got  there,  it  began  to  rain,  and  before  we  reached  the 
old  LeVassuer  place,  it  was  pouring.  As  the  colts  seemed  to 
want  to  get  home,  I  let  them  go  pretty  lively.  We  got  home 
in  time  to  do  the  chores  and  dress  a  good  mess  of  trout  for 
supper,  and  you  bet  Mrs.  Collins  was  glad  to  see  us.  We  were 
too  blamed  sleepy  to  eat  much  supper,  and  piled  into  bed,  dead 
to  the  world.  About  midnight,  Harvey  came  with  a  four-horse 
team  to  haul  in  their  driving  supplies  before  the  swamps  filled 
with  water.  He  stayed  until  almost  daylight,  and  then  routed 
us  out  to  feed  and  harness  his  team,  while  he  was  getting  his 
breakfast.  It  had  stopped  raining,  but  there  were  thick  clouds 
all  overhead.  We  went  down  to  the  store  with  him,  and  began 
loading  up,  while  he  and  Uncle  Sam  were  getting  the  stuff 
ready,  when  he  left  for  camp.  There  were  lots  of  bears  in 
those  days,  and  they  had  found  a  den  in  a  big  hollow  pine  stub, 
smoked  them  out,  and  killed  two.  As  soon  as  Harvey  got  back 
to  camp,  they  had  made  up  their  minds  that  they  would  break 
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camp,  as  it  came  on  raining  again.  So  they  stretched  chains 
across  the  hay  barn,  about  ten  feet  from  the  ground,  put  all 
their  driving  supplies  into  flour  barrels,  headed  them  up  solid, 
and  with  tackle  hoisted  them  up  across  the  chains,  where  they 
thought  them  safe  from  the  bears.  They  started  out  with  the 
men  and  teams  that  night,  with  lanterns  to  find  the  way 
through  the  streams  that  were  beginning  to  run  bank  full  in 
every  swamp.  It  took  them  until  noon  the  next  day  to  get 
home,  as  in  several  places  the  water  was  so  deep  that  they  had 
almost  to  swim  the  horses  across,  and  then  with  chains  pull 
the  sleds  over. 

When  they  went  back  to  begin  driving,  they  found  that 
the  bears  had  broken  into  the  camp  and  pawed  over  all  the 
cook’s  dishes,  skillets,  and  ovens.  They  had  got  down  two  of 
the  barrels  in  the  hay  barn  and  broken  them  all  to  pieces,  and 
scattered  the  contents  all  around,  mostly  beans,  salt  pork,  and 
a  ten-gallon  keg  of  molasses.  Your  Father  knew  all  about  it, 
and  no  doubt  you  may  have  heard  of  it  before  this. 

Oh,  there  is  one  thing  I  forgot;  that  is,  that  Waldo  and 
Haines  called  in  to  see  me  yesterday,  and  I  gave  him  your 
enclosure  to  read  out  loud.  About  every  verse  he  would  have 
to  stop  to  laugh.  After  he  had  read  it  he  laughed  some  more, 

leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  said :  “Well,  I’ll  be  d - d  if  I 

thought  Mek  Whittier  could  write  anything  as  good  as  that.” 

Yours  sincerely, 

J.  P.  Small. 

Note — A  “tote  road”  is  one  used  for  hauling  supplies  to  a  logging  camp. 
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My  mother,  who  is  now  in  her  eighty-third  year,  has 
asked  me  to  put  into  book  form  her  writings  and  a  history 
of  her  life,  in  order  that  the  future  generations  may  know 
something  of  the  customs  of  the  period  in  which  she  lived, 
and  of  the  hardships  the  people  of  the  early  days  had  to 
undergo.  It  occurred  to  me  that,  since  she  has  undertaken 
such  a  task  at  her  age,  I  would  like  to  continue  the  chain 
and  will  ask  that  my  children  see  it  is  not  broken  when  I 
pass  on,  and  they  take  up  the  work  I  have  left  unfinished. 

I  was  born  March  11,  1867,  in  a  little  log  camp  on  what 
was  then  known  as  the  old  Ridley  farm,  now  owned  by  a 
Mr.  Blackstone,  and  located  opposite  the  Alonzo  Burgess 
farm  on  the  Washburn  road,  about  two  miles  from  the  town 
of  Caribou,  Maine. 

The  first  incident  of  my  life  that  I  clearly  recall  is  when 
I  was  two  and  one-half  years  of  age.  My  mother  asked  me 
to  go  to  my  Grandfather  Keech’s  home,  which  was  about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  where  we  lived,  and  borrow  a 
needle  for  her.  The  country  at  that  time  was  solid  timber, 
with  much  undergrowth,  and  had  only  grub  roads  on  sec¬ 
tion  and  quarter-section  lines,  these  having  been  made  by 
people  who  were  proving  up  their  homesteads  by  doing 
road  work.  I  recall  that,  just  as  I  reached  my  grandfather’s 
house,  a  little  black  lamb  ran  across  the  road  and  bleated. 
The  lamb’s  mother  started  across  the  road  in  front  of  me, 
and  in  bleating  opened  her  mouth  so  wide  that  I  was  fright¬ 
ened  almost  to  death.  I  distinctly  remember  she  was  pay¬ 
ing  no  attention  whatever  to  me,  but  was  trying  to  reach 
the  lamb.  My  aunt  ran  out  and  took  me  into  the  house, 
placing  me  on  what  I  thought  to  be  a  chair,  but  what 
proved  to  be  my  mother  concealed  by  a  shawl,  in  order  to 
give  me  a  surprise.  She  had  reached  my  grandfather’s  home 
ahead  of  me  by  taking  a  path  through  a  field. 

I  also  recall  that  in  my  early  youth  my  mother  was 
reading  once  of  the  failure  of  crops  throughout  the  country, 
and  that  there  was  a  famine  in  many  places.  On  asking 
my  mother  the  meaning  of  a  famine,  she  explained  it  to  me, 
and  she  also  said  she  was  afraid  we  would  have  short  crops 
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and  we  might  all  be  hungry.  This  made  such  a  lasting 
impression  upon  my  young  mind  that  I  have  perhaps  been 
overly  anxious  to  guard  against  a  probable  famine,  and 
have  provided  more  than  has  been  necessary  for  one  family, 
and  have  not  followed  the  socialist  doctrine  of  today, 
whereby  one  should  produce  what  he  needs  for  his  own 
requirements,  and  no  more. 

At  the  age  of  four,  I  became  a  cripple.  This  was  caused 
by  tuberculosis  of  the  bone,  developing  from  a  fall  down  a 
flight  of  stairs  with  old  Sailor,  the  dog.  This  undoubtedly 
fractured  the  bone.  Had  we  lived  in  a  country  where  there 
were  good  physicians,  and  had  my  parents  had  the  means, 
I  feel  sure  the  trouble  could  have  been  taken  care  of  very 
quickly.  But  as  we  had  neither  doctors  nor  funds,  the  con¬ 
dition  was  left  to  run  its  course,  and,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
two,  the  last  piece  of  loose  bone  worked  its  way  out  through 
the  flesh,  and  I  quickly  recovered  and  have  suffered  no  ill- 
effects. 

By  reason  of  this  continued  illness,  my  education  was 
necessarily  neglected.  However,  during  this  time  I  had 
read  enough  Western  novels,  and  listened  to  the  stories  told 
by  young  men  who  had  been  West  and  returned  to  my 
home  town,  to  make  me  thoroughly  interested  in  the  West. 

My  uncle,  Oscar  Whittier,  who  lived  in  Eureka,  Hum¬ 
boldt  County,  California,  and  with  whom  I  had  always 
corresponded,  had  returned  to  Maine  on  a  visit,  and  his 
tales  of  the  West  impressed  me  so  that  I  was  not  satisfied 
to  settle  down  in  Aroostook  County  without  first  seeing 
the  Western  country.  My  first  intention  was  to  go  to 
Eureka,  California  ;  but  a  few  days  before  I  was  to  start  I 
met  George  Hardison  on  the  road,  and  he  asked  me  why 
I  did  not  go  to  Santa  Paula.  He  said  that  Fred  Fish, 
Chester  and  Fred  Brown,  and  his  uncle,  Wallace  Hardison, 
were  there,  and  had  good  positions  in  the  oil  fields.  This 
rather  appealed  to  me,  as  one  of  my  uncles  had  gone  to 
Pennsylvania  to  the  oil  fields,  and  had  later  followed  the 
industry  to  California. 

With  an  accumulation  of  three  years’  earnings  from 
work  on  my  father’s  farm,  I  purchased  a  new  suit  of 
clothes,  a  ticket  to  California,  and  had  twenty-five  dollars 
left  for  traveling  expenses.  I  set  out  in  April,  1891,  for 
Santa  Paula,  California.  I  stopped  at  Hollowed,  Maine,  for 
a  few  days’  visit  with  my  uncle,  Will  Whittier,  and  aunt, 
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Rose  Morrison.  Never  having  been  more  than  twenty-five 
miles  from  my  own  home,  naturally  I  knew  very  little 
about  traveling,  or  the  conditions  outside  of  my  own  town, 
and  I  was  surprised  to  see,  in  Bangor,  Maine,  brick-paved 
streets,  and  houses  on  both  sides  of  the  road. 

Accompanying  me  were  my  cousin,  Mary  Powers,  and 
Lucian  Small’s  wife  and  four  children,  who  were  on  their 
way  to  California  to  join  Mr.  Small,  who  had  left  Maine  the 
previous  fall. 

Our  car  was  personally  conducted  by  a  traveling  agent 
of  the  railroads,  and  I  kept  him  very  busy  watching  me  to 
see  that  I  did  not  get  left  every  time  the  train  stopped. 
I  recall  my  lunch  basket  was  checked  through  from  my 
home  to  Boston,  and,  as  I  was  getting  rather  hungry,  I  was 
anxious  to  locate  it  on  arriving  in  Boston.  I  went  up  to  the 
front  of  the  train  to  the  baggage  car  and  arrived  just  in 
time  to  see  it  going  down  a  chute  with  a  large  trunk  in 
front  of  it,  and  one  behind  it.  You  can  imagine  what  hap¬ 
pened  to  the  lunch  at  the  bottom  of  the  chute.  Between 
the  newsboys,  bootblacks,  the  dogs  and  myself,  there  was 
a  wild  scramble  to  see  who  could  pick  up  doughnuts  the 
fastest.  It  was  the  custom  in  those  days  for  people  who 
had  no  more  money  than  I,  to  carry  their  lunch  baskets,  and 
the  railroad  company  furnished  a  stove  in  the  end  of  the 
tourist  sleeper  on  which  to  make  coffee. 

We  met  a  very  pleasant  young  fellow  who  was  going  to 
Chicago,  and,  inasmuch  as  he  lived  there  and  knew  the  city, 
he  said  he  would  show  us  around  during  the  several  hours’ 
wait  we  would  have  there.  He  took  us  to  the  Stock 
Exchange,  the  Masonic  Building,  the  Auditorium  Hotel, 
and  to  what  was  supposed  to  be  at  that  time  the  finest 
barber  shop  in  the  United  States.  I  well  remember  the 
shop  was  so  full  of  mirrors  I  could  see  myself  every  time 
I  turned  around,  and  had  difficulty  in  finding  my  way  out. 

Being  accustomed  to  but  one  railroad  running  into  my 
home  town,  I  did  not  realize  there  were  a  number  through 
Chicago.  When  my  companions  and  I  returned  to  the 
station  we  found  the  agent  looking  for  us,  as  he  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  party,  and  he  had  to  rush  us  across  the  city 
in  a  cab  to  another  depot. 

Somewhere  between  Chicago  and  Denver  I  got  my  head 
too  far  out  the  car  window  and  lost  my  hat.  The  ladies 
made  me  one  out  of  paper,  which  attracted  no  little  atten- 
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tion  when  I  got  off  the  train.  Here  is  the  first  time  I  had 
to  break  into  my  surplus  money,  except  for  an  occasional 
small  expenditure  to -replace  the  lost  lunch  basket. 

I  well  remember  staying  up  all  night  to  see  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  River,  which  we  crossed  about  four  o’clock  in  the 
morning. 

My  cousin,  Mary  Powers,  left  us  at  Colorado  Springs, 
and  from  there  on  I  began  to  feel  a  little  lonely.  In  fact, 
as  we  approached  the  Rocky  Mountains,  they  were  so  dif¬ 
ferent  from  our  New  England  Hills,  that  I  did  not  think  so 
much  of  the  West  as  I  had  anticipated. 

After  passing  several  days  of  slow  travel,  our  party 
broke  up  at  Saugus,  California,  the  Smalls  going  on  to 
Los  Angeles  and  Orange,  and  I  taking  the  train  to  Santa 
Paula.  By  this  time  I  was  homesick,  and  I  had  no  need 
for  a  lunch  basket,  although  I  do  recall  another  man  and  I 
going  in  to  buy  a  cup  of  coffee  at  Saugus,  which  I  will 
always  claim  was  the  best  coffee  I  ever  drank.  The  train 
pulled  into  Santa  Paula  and,  to  my  surprise,  the  first  party 
I  saw  as  I  stepped  off  the  train  was  Allie  Hardison,  who 
left  Caribou  the  fall  before.  He  was  quite  as  surprised  to 
see  me.  There  were  a  number  of  people  in  Santa  Paula 
from  my  home  town.  I  went  with  Allie  to  his  brother 
Lowell’s  home,  and  during  the  day  we  met  Chester  Brown. 
We  secured  saddle  horses  at  a  livery  stable,  and  they  took 
me  up  Adams  Canyon  to  the  top  of  Sulphur  Mountain  and 
down  the  far  side  on  a  rough  trail.  It  was  the  custom  in 
those  days  to  get  a  tenderfoot  on  a  horse  and  take  him  over 
as  rough  territory  as  could  be  found,  and  they  certainly  did 
not  spare  me.  The  trail  was  so  steep  the  horses  slid,  and 
so  did  I.  There  was  a  very  bright  moon,  and  the  scenery 
was  interesting.  I  could  see  lights  below  me,  and  they 
proved  to  be  in  an  oil  pumping  station.  At  that  time  the 
trails  seemed  very  dangerous  to  me,  but  since  I  have  gone 
over  many  equally  as  rough,  and  have  made  tracks  where 
many  people  feared  to  go,  and  have  enjoyed  it. 

The  following  day  I  went  into  a  restaurant  in  Santa 
Paula,  and  I  noticed  a  man  looking  at  me.  I  knew  he  was 
sizing  me  up  as  a  tenderfoot,  and  I  was  not  at  all  pleased 
to  have  him  staring  at  me.  He  finally  came  over  to  my 
table,  and  was  sociable  and  wanted  to  talk.  He  inquired  as 
to  how  long  I  had  been  in  the  country,  and  I  told  him ;  he 
asked  me  where  I  was  from  and  I  told  him  the  state.  He 
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asked  what  county  and  town,  and  when  I  told  him  he  said 
he  thought  so,  for  he  came  from  the  town  of  Washburn, 
Maine,  and  had  worn  a  gray  suit  of  clothes  from  Crockett’s 
mills  when  he  came  to  California.  This  man  was  George 
Bugsby.  There  was  a  little  woolen  mill  near  our  home 
owned  by  Crockett  and  Son,  and  all  the  farmers  took  their 
wool  there  and  had  it  made  into  cloth.  Crockett  made  only 
one  kind  of  gray  cloth,  and  everyone  for  miles  around  had 
clothes  made  of  Crockett  gray.  Those  who  did  not  under¬ 
stand  Crockett  gray  must  have  thought  we  all  belonged  to 
an  institution,  as  everyone  was  dressed  alike — from  father 
to  son. 

I  was  successful  in  getting  employment  on  a  ranch  at 
a  wage  of  one  dollar  per  day  and  board.  In  those  days 
everyone  had  to  furnish  his  own  blankets  for  bed  and,  as 
I  recall  it,  when  I  was  settled  down  to  work  I  had  two  dol¬ 
lars  left  out  of  the  twenty-five  dollars  with  which  I  started 
from  Maine.  I  was  very  homesick,  could  see  nothing  good 
in  the  country,  and  was  anxious  to  get  enough  money 
ahead  to  get  home  without  having  to  send  to  my  father  for 
any,  as  many  boys  who  came  West  and  were  not  success¬ 
ful  in  securing  employment  had  to  do.  I  worked  on  the 
ranch  about  six  months  and  finally  secured  a  position  with 
the  Union  Oil  Company,  which  was  then  practically  Wal¬ 
lace  Hardison  and  Lyman  Stewart. 

In  the  spring  of  1893  there  was  a  big  shut-down  in  the 
oil  business,  and  many  men  were  out  of  work.  The  oil 
companies  tried  to  keep  the  men  with  families  and  the  men 
who  had  been  with  them  longest.  I  was  let  out  by  the 
company,  but  got  a  job  on  what  is  now  known  as  the 
Limoneria  Ranch  west  of  Santa  Paula,  this  being  a  new 
enterprise  of  Wallace  Hardison  and  N.  W.  Blanchard,  the 
latter  being  from  Houlton,  Maine. 

I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  I  helped  to  set  out  the 
first  lemon  tree  in  that  wonderful  big  ranch.  During  the 
depression  of  1893  I  worked  on  the  ranch  for  twenty  dol¬ 
lars  per  month,  and  the  company  found  it  hard  to  meet  its 
payrolls  at  that  price.  Even  at  that  I  was  better  off  than 
many,  as  I  was  sure  of  my  board  and  had  no  expenses. 

My  first  venture  in  the  oil  business  was  with  Chester 
W.  Brown  and  some  friends  who  had  saved  some  money 
and  had  organized  the  Hardly  Able  Oil  Company.  Chester 
had  secured  a  lease  in  Bardsdale,  Ventura  County,  Cali- 
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fornia,  and  was  trying  to  secure  enough  money  to  drill  a 
well.  Being  anxious  to  take  a  chance,  I  put  in  what  little 
savings  I  had,  and  also  went  to  work  on  the  well.  The 
reason  we  called  it  the  Hardly  Able  Oil  Company  was  due 
to  the  fact  we  did  not  have  quite  enough  money  to  buy  the 
rig  and  pay  for  the  material.  W e  did  not  have  very  good 
success.  The  well  was  shallow,  and  we  used  all  the  money 
we  had  and  were  rather  disappointed.  In  the  meantime, 
there  was  a  discovery  of  oil  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles 
which  caused  much  excitement,  and  we  had  no  trouble  in 
selling  our  rig  for  removal  to  Los  Angeles,  and  had  an 
opportunity  to  work  on  it. 

The  oil  business  had  been  quiet  until  oil  was  discovered 
in  Los  Angeles,  and  those  of  us  who  had  experience  made 
a  rush  for  the  new  field,  which  really  stimulated  and  added 
new  life  to  the  industry.  At  that  time  there  was  too  much 
oil  on  the  market  to  supply  the  local  demand,  such  as  laun¬ 
dries  and  power  houses  for  street  railways,  and  not  enough 
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to  insure  railroad  companies  of  a  permanent  supply  for 
their  locomotives,  but  this  soon  followed. 

After  working  two  years  and  taking  good  care  of  what 
I  earned,  I  associated  myself  with  Mr.  Tom  O’Donnell  as 
drilling  contractors.  Tom  was  a  few  years  younger  than 
I,  but  he  had  more  practical  experience.  He,  by  chance, 
became  acquainted  with  an  old  gentleman  by  the  name  of 
Croswell,  who  was  originally  from  Farmington,  Maine.  He 
had  some  lots  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  on  which  his  home 
was  located,  and  he  wanted  some  wells  drilled  on  them. 
Tom  negotiated  the  deal  to  drill  the  wells,  and  took  me  in 
as  his  partner.  With  Tom's  brother  and  Mr.  Wm.  G.  Leh¬ 
man,  who  has  ever  since  been  one  of  my  faithful  superin¬ 
tendents,  we  made  the  crew. 

At  that  time,  the  city  passed  an  ordinance  that  no  sump 
holes  for  oily  mud  should  be  within  fifty  feet  of  a  house, 
because  of  the  fire  hazard,  and  as  we  were  nearing  the 
point  of  needing  a  place  for  the  large  amount  of  mud  that 
had  been  taken  from  the  drilling  well,  we  asked  Mr.  Cros¬ 
well  what  he  expected  to  do  about  a  sump  hole.  He  told 
us  not  to  worry ;  Abraham  Lincoln  never  crossed  a  bridge 
until  he  came  to  it.  That  did  not  satisfy  us,  however.  We 
did  notice  that  there  had  been  men  entering  his  cellar  in  the 
morning  and  going  away  at  night,  but  we  did  not  know 
what  they  were  doing.  When  we  were  ready  to  start  the 
well  Mr.  Croswell  made  a  hole  through  his  cellar  wall  and 
put  all  the  mud  into  the  cellar.  We  asked  him  if  he  was 
not  afraid  of  the  city  ordinance,  and  he  said  that  what  the 
city  didn’t  know  would  not  hurt  it.  He  being  a  good  old 
Baptist,  we  took  his  word  for  it,  and  let  the  mud  go  into 
the  cellar. 

We  were  young,  husky,  and  hard  workers,  and  when 
things  did  not  go  right,  some  of  us  were  none  too  par¬ 
ticular  about  the  language  we  used,  which  seemed  to  dis¬ 
turb  Mr.  Croswell.  To  our  surprise  it  developed  that  he 
was  an  ex-preacher,  and  from  that  time  on  we  were  a  little 
more  guarded  in  our  language.  Mr.  Croswell  objected  to 
our  working  on  Sunday,  but  when  we  explained  to  him  that 
if  we  did  not  hurry  the  wells  down  his  neighbors  would 
drain  all  the  oil  from  the  land,  he  then  forgot  his  religion, 
and,  like  the  average  New  England  Yankee,  thought  first 
of  the  dollar.  However,  he  watched  his  opportunity  and 
advised  us  he  was  to  preach  on  a  certain  Sunday,  and 
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expected  us  to  be  there.  He  had  seats  reserved  for  us  well 
up  front,  took  his  text  and  preached  on  a  subject  which  he 
thought  was  for  our  best  interest. 

I  never  regretted  going  to  that  church,  for  there  I  first 
met  my  wife.  She  was  the  choir  soloist,  and  I  have  never 
since  heard  such  a  pleasing  voice  as  she  had,  and  it  seemed 
to  be  for  our  entire  benefit.  I  knew  Tom  was  interested 
in  her,  and  being  his  partner,  I  thought  it  only  fair  he  have 
the  first  chance  for  the  soloist.  However,  he  maintained 
he  was  not  interested,  and  by  reason  of  his  bashfulness  he 
lost  out.  Our  old  rig-builder  was  one  of  the  deacons  of  the 
church  in  question,  and  called  around  Monday  morning  to 
say  he  appreciated  our  having  attended  the  church.  We 
had  met  all  the  girls  at  the  church  on  Sunday,  including  the 
soloist,  and  it  was  only  natural  that  the  deacon  should 
praise  all  of  them.  I  had  forgotten  the  soloist’s  name,  so 
I  inquired  as  to  her  identity  and  where  she  lived.  Deacon 
Home  informed  me  that  the  young  lady  was  Miss  Joanna 
Williams,  and  lived  about  three  houses  beyond  where  a 
certain  calf  was  staked  at  that  time.  I  thought  I  got  my 
bearings,  but  when  I  started  out  to  call  on  the  young  lady 
some  time  later,  the  calf  was  staked  in  another  direction 
and  I  called  on  the  wrong  girl.  However,  it  so  happened 
that  Miss  Williams  traveled  to  and  from  the  city  on  the 
same  street  car  that  I  used,  and  we  got  quite  well  ac¬ 
quainted.  This  gave  me  an  opportunity  to  “look  her  over,” 
as  the  slang  of  today  goes,  without  her  knowing  it. 

It  took  some  time  to  eliminate  competition,  of  which  I 
had  no  knowledge  when  I  started  in.  In  addition  to  drill¬ 
ing  wells  for  other  people,  Tom  and  I  had  drilled  a  few 
wells  for  ourselves,  and  had  a  little  production,  and  I  made 
as  good  a  report  to  Miss  Williams  as  possible;  but  when  I 
told  her  I  proposed  to  be  a  rich  man,  she  looked  doubtful 
and  asked  me  if  I  was  sure  I  had  not  overestimated  myself. 
At  that  time  she  was  working  in  a  wholesale  jewelry  house, 
and  was  accustomed  to  handling  diamonds,  and  she  was  not 
sure  whether  she  wanted  to  give  up  the  handling  of  pol¬ 
ished  diamonds  for  one  “in  the  rough.”  But,  after  giving 
it  careful  consideration,  she  decided  she  would  take  a 
chance  and  do  her  polishing  to  suit  herself. 

Inasmuch  as  Tom  had  his  mother  to  support  and  I  was 
free  to  take  chances,  we  dissolved  our  drilling  partnership, 
and  I  went  into  partnership  with  Mr.  Burton  E.  Green,  and 
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took  a  drilling  outfit  into  the  Coalinga  oil  fields  in  the 
spring  of  1897.  We  drilled  one  well  which  did  not  prove 
to  be  a  commercial  one,  and  which  did  not  quite  break  us, 
but,  repeating  slang,  “we  were  badly  bent." 

In  August,  1899,  I  was  riding  on  a  train  between  Fresno 
and  Bakersfield,  and  a  man,  whom  I  knew  slightly,  told  me 
he  had  heard  of  an  oil  strike  on  the  Kern  River,  and  asked 
me  if  I  would  go  with  him  and  look  it  over.  I  made  an 
appointment  and  met  him  the  following  day.  We  rode  out 
to  what  is  now  known  as  the  Kern  River  oil  fields,  about  six 
miles  from  Bakersfield.  There  we  discovered  a  shaft  on  the 
bank  of  the  river,  which  had  recently  been  dug  down  to 
about  sixty-five  feet.  This  was  done  by  some  mining  men, 
and  they  found  a  small  showing  of  oil.  They  got  an  auger 
and  drilled  fifteen  feet  further,  and  there  was  a  barrel  of  oil 
per  day  coming  up  through  the  auger  hole.  These  men  had 
been  doing  some  mining  in  the  mountains,  were  very  poor, 
and  had  come  dowm  into  the  valley  to  cut  fruit  for  a  man 
by  the  name  of  Tom  Means,  who  also  came  from  Aroostook 
County,  Maine.  Inasmuch  as  Mr.  Means'  fruit  would  not 
be  ripe  for  two  weeks,  he  told  these  miners  they  might  dig 
for  oil  on  his  land,  and  he  would  give  them  one-fourth  of 
what  they  got.  The  result  of  this  shaft  caused  the  sale  of 
the  property,  and  these  men  became  rich  from  the  sale. 
This  shaft  has  gone  down  in  oil  history  as  the  Elwood  dis- 
coverv. 

m/ 

Right  then  is  when  I  got  busy.  I  went  right  to  Los 
Angeles  to  tip  it  off  to  some  of  my  good  oil  friends  among 
whom  were  Mr.  O'Donnell,  Mr.  E.  L.  Doheny,  and  Mr. 
Wallace  L.  Hardison.  Mr.  O'Donnell  was  too  busy,  thought 
he  had  a  good  thing  and  could  not  afford  to  leave  it;  Mr. 
Hardison  had  recently  purchased  a  newspaper  and  thought 
he  was  going  to  make  more  money  than  he  could  ever  spend  ; 
and  Mr.  Doheny  was  broke,  but  said  he  would  like  very 
much  to  go  into  partnership  with  me,  and  we  came  very 
nearly  “hooking  up"  together.  As  Mr.  Doheny  always  runs 
true  to  form,  he  was  the  first  to  be  on  the  job  the  following 
day,  and  the  first  to  get  some  money  together  and  drill. 
After  a  short  time  he  sold  out  for  a  million  dollars  and 
reinvested  his  money  in  Mexico,  where  he  developed  his 
wonderful  Mexican  holdings,  which  carry  the  world’s 
record  for  production.  His  name  will  go  down  in  history 
as  one  of  the  world's  greatest  oil  men. 
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Right  here  is  where  I  proved  to  Joanna  that  I  was  well 
on  the  road  to  the  realization  of  my  ambition,  and  lost  no 
time  in  bringing  her  to  Bakersfield,  California,  in  1900. 
Mrs.  Treadwell,  at  whose  table  I  always  sat  for  meals,  told 
her  husband  she  had  heard  a  woman's  voice  in  my  room 
that  evening,  and  wanted  to  have  me  put  out  of  the  hotel. 
The  following  morning  when  my  wife  and  I  went  down  to 
breakfast  Mrs.  Treadwell  ignored  me  until  she  saw  the  wed¬ 
ding  ring  on  Mrs.  Whittier’s  hand.  On  being  introduced, 
she  looked  at  her  husband  and  said,  “I  told  you  I  heard  a 
woman’s  voice  in  Mr.  Whittier’s  room.”  I  think  her  hus¬ 
band,  being  a  good  old  sport  himself,  had  tried  to  protect 
me  the  evening  before,  but  to  no  avail. 

There  was  so  much  excitement  on  account  of  the  oil 
boom  there  was  no  time  for  a  honeymoon,  and  in  six 
months’  time  I  had  become  one  of  the  best  known  oil  men 
in  Kern  County. 

The  land  on  which  the  Kern  River  field  was  developed 
belonged  to  the  Government  and  the  Southern  Pacific  Rail¬ 
road.  Alternating  sections  belonged  to  the  railroad,  and 
was  sold  for  two  dollars  and  a  half  per  acre.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  land  was  located  under  Placer  Mining  Laws  of  the 
United  States,  and  wells  were  drilled  to  prove  its  value  as 
oil  land.  It  was  taken  through  a  great  deal  of  litigation 
before  the  final  title  was  settled.  I  was  very  successful  in 
acquiring  large  holdings  for  Mr.  Green  and  me,  and  for 
myself  as  an  individual.  I  had  personally  put  all  the  money 
I  had,  which  amounted  to  approximately  $13,000.00,  into 
Kern  River  and  McKittrick  fields.  To  those  who  have 
never  experienced  the  excitement  of  an  oil  boom  it  is  hard 
to  describe,  but  every  room  in  every  hotel  and  lodging 
house  was  taken,  and  even  tents  were  set  up  to  take  care 
of  the  overflow  of  people  who  came  from  all  over  the 
United  States.  Land  sold  as  high  as  $5,000.00  per  acre 
which  fifteen  months  prior  was  purchased  for  two  dollars 
and  fifty  cents  per  acre.  Many  people  thought  I  was 
making  a  mistake  in  not  selling  out  for  the  large  sum  of 
money  I  could  have  obtained  for  my  holdings,  but  I  felt 
that  money  so  easily  made  would  likely  go  as  quickly,  and 
not  being  accustomed  to  handling  large  sums  of  money,  my 
better  judgment  was  to  hang  on  to  the  land,  in  doing  which 
I  am  satisfied  I  made  no  mistake. 

In  less  than  two  years  we  had  built  up  a  production 
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from  nothing  to  50,000  barrels  of  oil  per  day,  which  was 
more  than  the  market  could  handle.  There  being  no  pipe 
lines  or  refineries,  the  oil  was  moved  by  train,  and  the  price 
dropped  from  one  dollar  per  barrel  to  twelve  and  one-half 
cents  in  1902.  For  eight  years  the  price  ranged  from  twenty 
cents  to  thirty  cents  at  the  wells  in  Bakersfield,  McKittrick, 
and  Coalinga. 

In  1901,  I  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Associated 
Oil  Company,  which  was  composed  of  five  of  the  largest 
oil  companies  of  the  'Kern  River  field,  I  being  interested  in 
two  of  these  companies.  I  was,  and  still  am,  the  largest 


MR.  AND  MRS.  WHITTIER  AND  DONALD  IN 
YELLOWSTONE  PARK 

individual  stockholder  of  that  company.  Today,  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Oil  Company  is  one  of  the  largest  producing,  market¬ 
ing,  refining,  and  oil  transportation  companies,  by  both 
pipe  line  and  water,  in  the  State  of  California.  It  has  pro¬ 
duced  to  date  approximately  two  hundred  and  seven  million 
barrels  of  crude  oil. 

During  1901  and  1902,  my  wife  and  I  spent  many  happy 
days  on  what  is  known  as  the  Green-Whittier  lease  in  Sec¬ 
tion  31,  Kern  County — until  the  organization  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Oil  Company. 

Our  son  Donald  was  born  on  April  1,  1901,  and  proved 
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MR.  AND  MRS.  WHITTIER,  DONALD,  LELAND  AND  PAUL 


DONALD,  PAUL,  PHILIP  SOUCIA  AND  KENNETH  POWERS 
On  automobile  trip  from  Caribou  to  Los  Angeles  in  1919 
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a  most  pleasing  April  Fool  for  us.  In  August,  1902,  Mrs. 
Whittier,  Donald,  and  I  took  a  trip  to  Yellowstone  Park 
and  on  to  my  old  home  in  Maine,  which  was  the  first  trip 
I  had  made  back  home  since  I  left.  During  1907,  Mrs. 
Whittier,  our  three  boys,  and  I  visited  my  old  home  in 
Maine,  leaving  our  daughter,  Helen,  who  was  only  six 
months  old,  with  her  grandmother.  In  1919,  we  went  East 
again,  taking  Donald,  Paul,  and  Helen,  leaving  Leland  at 
home,  as  he  had  made  the  trip  with  Mr.  H.  A.  Edwards 

and  my  brother, 
Milo  Whittier,  by 
motor  the  year  be¬ 
fore. 

Donald  and 
Paul,  with  their 
cousins,  Philip 
Soucia  and  Ken¬ 
neth  Powers,  and 
W  i  1  s  o  n  Collins 
crossed  the  conti¬ 
nent  by  motor, 
starting  at  Cari¬ 
bou,  Maine,  thence 
to  Quebec,  Can¬ 
ada,  visiting  New 
York,  Niagara 
Falls  and  Green 
River,  Wyoming 
(where  I  was  drill¬ 
ing  for  oil),  and 
from  there  to  Los 
Angeles  over  the 
Lincoln  Highway. 
They  took  about 
thirty  days  for  the 
trip,  and  it  was 
splendid  fun  for  a 
bunch  of  boys. 
Mrs.  Whittier, 
Helen,  and  I  re¬ 
turned  to  Los  An¬ 
geles  by  rail. 


BELRIDGE  GUSHER 
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Aside  from  my  interest  in  the  Associated  Oil  Company, 
I  have  acquired  holdings  elsewhere,  including  interest  in 
the  Inca  Oil  Company,  operating  in  the  Coalinga,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  field,  and  which  has  produced  about  4,158.886  barrels 
of  oil,  the  Hondo  Oil  Company,  and  the  Midway  Peerless 
Oil  Company,  holdings  of  which  companies  are  located  in 
what  is  known  as  the  Midway  field  at  Fellows,  California, 
and  which  have  produced  approximately  2,176,684  and 
1,429,941  barrels  of  oil,  respectively,  during  their  existence. 

As  time  has  passed,  Mr.  Tom  O’Donnell  and  I  have 
maintained  our  business  relations,  and  have  acquired  other 
properties,  having  built  up  an  organization  now  operating 
under  the  name  of  the  California  Star  Oil  Company.  We 
own  the  majority  of  this  company,  and  it  has  been  a  very 
successful  and  productive  enterprise,  having  produced 
2,224,206  barrels  of  crude  since  its  organization.  The  prop¬ 
erties  of  the  California  Star  are  located  in  the  Midway,  Sun¬ 
set,  Lost  Hills,  and  Richfield  districts  in  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

I  am  interested  in  the  Belridge  Oil  Company,  which 
company  owns  31,000  acres  of  land  in  fee  in  Kern  County, 
California.  This  was  originally  a  big  estate  consisting  of 
grazing  lands  over  which  cattle  ranged,  and  was  located 
about  twelve  miles  from  a  railroad  north  of  McKittrick. 
This  property  the  Belridge  acquired  about  1910,  at  which 
time  our  boys 
were  large  enough 
to  enjoy  g  o  i  n  g 
with  Mrs.  Whit¬ 
tier  and  me  to  the 
fields  for  week¬ 
ends,  and  when 
they  reach  a  ripe 
old  age  they  will 
doubtless  tell  their 
grand-children  of 
some  of  their  esca¬ 
pades  on  these  oc¬ 
casions. 

Particularly 
here  will  I  men¬ 
tion  one  occasion 


LELAND,  DON  AND  PAUL  ON  A 
HUNTING  TRIP 
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when  Paul  became  very  anxious  that  the  water  in  a  certain 
water  tank  on  the  property  should  not  run  over  the  top  of 
the  tank,  and  thought  to  remedy  the  situation  by  shooting 
a  hole  in  the  tank  near  the  top.  Paul  was  thereafter  pre¬ 
sented  with  a  bill  of  about  one  dollar  and  seventy-five  cents 
to  cover  the  damage  to  the  tank,  which  he  was  required  to 
pay  from  his  savings.  Our  superintendent  told  me  that  if 
I  brought  the  boys  to  the  field  I  should  have  them  better 
trained. 

This  being  a  wild  country  and  uninhabited,  elk  fre¬ 
quently  roamed  over  the  range.  I  remember  one  particu¬ 
lar  time  we  saw  two  and  sped  our  automobile  out  through 
the  sage  brush  and  got  very  close  to  them  before  they 
started  to  move,  as  we  seemed  to  be  a  curiosity  to  them. 
We  chased  them  for  several  miles,  and  this  proved  great 
amusement  for  the  boys,  but  it  was  rather  rough  on  the 
car.  When  I  looked  around  to  see  if  Lee  and  Paul  were  in 
the  back  seat,  they  were  almost  bouncing  out  of  the  car, 
but  thoroughly  enjoying  the  chase. 

Very  clearly  in  my  mind  is  another  time  we  spent 
Christmas  in  the  oil  fields.  Our  boys  had  several  friends 
there  with  them  and  were  going  to  shoot  wild  geese  and 
ducks.  One  cold  evening  the  boys  worked  hard  to  put  an 
old  automobile  in  condition  so  they  could  go  duck  hunting 
next  morning.  They  asked  if  they  might  go,  and  I  thought 
they  meant  to  go  to  a  slough  about  ten  miles  away,  and 
gave  my  consent.  However,  I  later  found  they  had  started 
at  midnight  and  gone  about  forty-five  miles  to  Buena  Vista 
Lake.  There  were  seven  of  them,  and  all  youngsters.  With 
the  excitement  of  fixing  up  the  car,  they  did  not  get  a  wink 
of  sleep.  The  following  day  we  were  rather  anxious  to 
find  out  where  they  were,  and  set  out  to  find  them.  We 
heard  good  reports  of  them  and  that  they  had  left  the  lake 
and  started  for  home,  and  others  had  seen  them  with  a 
broken-down  car.  It  was  then  late  in  the  evening,  and  very 
dark  and  cold,  so  we  happened  along  at  the  proper  time  to 
give  them  relief.  With  the  assistance  of  another  car  we 
took  them  home,  and  I  well  recall  that  Lee  was  so  tired 
and  sleepy  he  went  to  sleep  on  the  floor  in  front  of  the  fire. 
His  mother  had  a  hard  time  arousing  him,  and  when  she 
finally  got  him  up,  she  said,  “Why,  Lee,  you  can’t  go  to 
bed  with  that  dirty  face!"  His  reply  was,  “You  just  watch 
me,”  and  was  gone.  They  had  gone  about  forty  hours  with- 
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out  sleep,  and  you  can  well  imagine  what  a  tired  bunch  of 
boys  they  were. 

Since  this  chapter  is  being  written  for  the  boys,  I  will 
mention  a  rather  interesting  bull  fight  we  had  with  our 
automobile.  Our  superintendent,  Mr.  Wm.  Vanslyke, 
advised  me  that  there  was  a  very  cross  bull  on  the  range 
which  chased  his  men  on  their  way  to  and  from  work,  and 
asked  me  if  there  could  not  be  something  done  about  it. 
On  one  of  my  visits  to  the  property,  Mr.  V anslyke  called 
my  attention  to  the  bull.  We  were  all  looking  for  excite¬ 
ment,  and  personally  I  was  anxious  to  know  what  he  would 
do  if  we  got  in  close  range.  We  drove  the  car  quite  close 
to  where  the  animal  was  lying,  and  I  got  out.  He  rose  to 
his  feet  in  a  hurry,  and  I  lost  no  time  in  returning  to  the 
car,  as  he  was  a  large  and  powerful  animal  and  had  a  very 
determined  disposition.  There  were  three  of  us  in  a  new 
car,  which  was  in  good  condition  and  had  no  top,  so  we 
decided  the  bull  could  do  us  little  harm.  We  armed  our¬ 
selves  with  a  long-handled  shovel  and  a  joint  of  one-inch 
pipe,  put  the  car  in  low  gear,  and  started  for  a  battle.  He 
tackled  us  head-on,  but  I  saw  at  once  he  had  made  a  mis¬ 
take,  as  we  could  push  him  out  of  the  way  easily.  How¬ 
ever,  he  gave  us  about  a  half  hour  of  the  best  sport  I  ever 
had.  The  driver  would  circle  around  him,  and  he  would 
charge  us.  Each  time  he  would  get  a  crack  with  the  shovel 
or  the  pipe.  It  being  a  hot  day,  the  bull  was  soon  weary 
and  ready  to  give  up  the  fight,  but  we  were  not  satisfied 
and  kept  on.  We  came  out  with  the  lights  off  the  car  and 
the  fenders  bent.  Next  morning  the  bull  was  so  stiff  and 
sore  it  was  an  effort  for  him  to  move.  He  tried  to  charge 
us,  but  had  to  give  it  up.  However,  about  a  month  later, 
the  bull  started  for  us  again,  and  when  he  got  close  enough 
to  the  car  to  “see  our  number,"  he  recognized  us  and  ran. 
While  we  had  whipped  him  with  the  automobile,  it  was  still 
not  safe  for  our  men,  as  he  still  chased  them.  I  remember 
one  man  started  out  with  a  gun,  and  when  asked  where  he 
was  going,  said  he  was  going  to  fix  that  bull  so  he  would 
not  give  him  any  more  trouble  at  night.  After  locating  the 
bull  it  started  for  the  man,  and  the  closer  the  bull  came, 
the  bigger  he  looked.  The  man  looked  at  his  gun  and 
decided  he  had  tackled  too  big  a  job.  The  story  goes  that 
the  man  dropped  the  gun,  and  the  bull  nearly  got  him 
before  he  reached  protection. 
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The  country  was  arid  and  many  years  there  would  be 
no  grass  at  all.  In  other  years  the  grass  would  be  very 
plentiful  and  the  most  beautiful  wild  flowers  grew  in  abun¬ 
dance.  It  seems  strange  when  one  realizes  that  cattle  had 
to  travel  as  far  as  ten  miles  for  water  in  many  places.  On 
this  account  cattle  would  hang  around  and  sip  up  every 
drop  of  waste  water  from  our  drilling  wells,  we  having 
piped  water  in  many  miles  for  our  work.  The  men  at  one 
of  the  rigs  extended  a  steam  line  about  three  or  four  hun¬ 
dred  feet  from  the  boiler,  and  one  day  when  the  bull  came 
to  drink  from  a  puddle  of  water  at  the  end  of  this  pipe, 
they  opened  up  the  valve  and  let  him  have  a  full  head  of 
steam  from  the  boilers,  and  he  has  never  given  them  any 
trouble  since. 


WELL  NO.  2  ON  COACHELLA  RANCH  February,  1922 

The  Belridge  has  been  a  very  satisfactory  investment. 
Up  to  the  present  time  it  has  produced  about  ten  and  a  half 
million  barrels  of  oil. 

I  have  also  taken  some  interest  in  real  estate  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  having  assisted  in  organizing  the  Rodeo  Land  and 
Water  Company,  of  which  company  I  am  still  a  stock¬ 
holder.  The  Rodeo  Land  and  Water  Company  practically 
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built  the  exclusive  residence  city  of  Beverly  Hills,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  in  which  city  I  now  reside. 

It  has  always  been  my  intention  to  confine  myself 
strictlv  to  the  oil  business,  but  I  occasionally  break  away, 
and  I  now  find  myself  heavily  interested  in  what  is  known 
as  the  Los  Angeles  Steamship  Company.  The  Company 
owns  five  ships,  the  Yale  and  Harvard,  operating  between 
San  Diego,  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco,  the  City  of  Los 
Angeles  and  the  Calawaii,  plying  between  Los  Angeles  and 
Honolulu,  T.  H.,  and  the  Wimea,  which  is  a  small  ship  used 
locally  between  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco. 

Having  been  reared  on  a  farm,  I  have  always  been  more 
or  less  interested  in  farming,  and  I  have  about  twelve  hun¬ 
dred  acres  of  land  in  the  Coachella  Valley,  about  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  miles  from  Los  Angeles,  which  is  being  put 
under  cultivation,  it  being  planted  to  dates  and  grapefruit. 
At  the  present  time  it  has  cost  a  large  sum  of  money,  but 
I  am  in  hopes  my  children  will  be  able  to  receive  the  bene¬ 
fits  from  it.  I  have  other  lands  of  which  I  am  not  so  proud, 
therefore  I  will  spare  the  details  concerning  them. 

Since  I  have  given  much  mention  to  the  successful  ven¬ 
tures  I  have  taken,  it  is  only  fair  to  say  there  have  been 
failures.  Everything  in  business  is  not  roses,  and  the  hard¬ 
ships  have  been  many. 

I  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  drilling  some  oil  wells  in 
South  America  with  Chester  Brown,  and  only  through  his 
shrewd  engineering  did  we  come  out  without  a  loss. 

I  have  also  had  considerable  mining  experience,  having 
spent  about  a  half  million  dollars  in  that  particular  indus¬ 
try  without  any  success.  It  was  in  one  of  these  ventures  at 
Battle  Mountain,  Nevada,  that  our  company  had  in  its 
employ  Lowell  Smith,  who  today  is  attracting  the  attention 
of  the  world  as  an  aviator  in  the  United  States  Army’s  suc¬ 
cessful  around-the-world  flight.  Smith  was  employed  by 
us  as  an  automobile  mechanic,  and  enlisted  in  the  Air 
Service  of  the  Army  at  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War.  He 
is  a  clean-cut  young  man,  and  I  have  nothing  but  praise  for 
him  in  his  work  with  us  and  since  that  time,  and  great 
credit  is  due  him  for  his  recent  achievement. 

I  have  drilled  many  dry  wells  which  have  cost  anywhere 
from  ten  thousand  dollars  to  two  hundred  thousand  dollars 
each,  which  goes  a  long  way  toward  depleting  a  fortune. 

As  a  diversion  from  my  work,  I  have  had  the  opportu- 
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nity  to  help  support,  finance,  and  build  the  McKinley  Indus¬ 
trial  Home  Society,  of  which  I  am  now  president.  This  is 
a  charitable  institution,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  care  for 
homeless  boys  until  they  get  a  fair  education,  and  are  placed 
in  good  positions  where  they  can  be  self-supporting. 

I  also  serve  as  a  Director  in  the  Yosemite  National  Park 
Company,  which  was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  improv¬ 
ing  the  National  Parks  of  the  State  of  California. 

While  I  have  alwavs  been  interested  in,  and  have  done 
a  great  deal  of  hard  work,  I  have  always  tried  to  find  time 
to  take  a  summer  vacation  with  my  family.  Some  of  my 
most  pleasant  memories  are  connected  with  trips  taken  with 


CLOSING  THE  SEQUOIA  NATIONAL  PARK  FOR  THE 

SEASON 


Mrs.  Whittier,  particularly  one  taken  through  the  eastern 
part  of  the  United  States  by  automobile,  and  about  which 
I  shall  tell  more  later,  a  trip  to  Alaska,  and  many  other 
trips  throughout  the  United  States. 

In  the  fall  of  1922,  I  surprised  Mrs.  Whittier  by  telling 
her  I  intended  to  order  a  new  car  from  the  Lincoln  factory 
at  Detroit,  Michigan,  tour  the  east,  then  go  down  to  see  our 
son  Paul,  who  had  just  left  for  school  in  Port  Deposit, 
Maryland.  The  best  way  to  get  Mrs.  Whittier’s  consent  to 
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ON  THE  DOCK  AT  VICTORIA,  ENROUTE  TO  VANCOUVER 


do  a  thing  was  to  get  it  before  she  had  time  to  think  of  a 
lot  of  work  she  had  to  do,  which  might  accumulate  if  she 
went  away.  She  agreed  this  would  be  a  splendid  trip,  and, 
due  to  the  fact  she 
had  received  a  home¬ 
sick  letter  from  Paul, 
she  was  more  anx¬ 
ious  to  go.  We  took 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  M. 

Swindell  with  us  for 
company. 

I  left  Los  Angeles 
on  the  Steamship 
Yale  on  September 
22,  1922,  for  San 
Francisco,  and  from 
there  I  went  by  rail 
to  my  ranch  at  Cot¬ 
tonwood,  California. 

Three  days  later  I 
boarded  the  train  at 
Cottonwood,  and 
found  Mrs.  Whittier 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Swindell  comfort-  AT  NOON,  NEAR  REVELSTOKE 

Taken  from  rear  of  train,  in  rain;  snozv-cappcd  peaks  in 

background 
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AT  SWIFT  CURRENT,  SASKATCHEWAN 
Doug’. as  Fairbanks  with  Mr.  Whittier 

ably  located  in  a  drawing  room  ready  for  Mali  Jongg.  Per¬ 
sonally,  I  could  not  see  much  to  the  game,  as  it  always  bore 
a  marked  resemblance  to  computation  of  Income  Tax, 
which  requires  a  special  accountant  to  figure.  However,  I 
have  since  learned  that  one  of  the  newest  features  of  the 
game  is  the  comparing  of  prices  paid  for  the  different  sets. 


THE  NEW  LINCOLN  AT  HOTEL  WOLVERINE 
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MRS.  WHITTIER  AT  BRINK  OF  NIAGARA  FALLS, 

AMERICAN  SIDE 


We  had  a  most  interesting  trip  through  the  Canadian 
Rockies.  At  every  town  where  the  train  stopped,  we 
noticed  many  people  gathered  at  the  station,  and  we  thought 
there  must  undoubtedly  be  some  national  celebration  in 
progress.  But  on  inquiring  as  to  the  cause  of  the  excite¬ 
ment,  we  were  told  the  crowds  had  gathered  to  see  the 


HORSESHOE  FALLS  ON  CANADIAN  SIDE 
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motion  picture  stars,  Douglas  Fairbanks  and  his  wife,  Mary 
Pickford,  who  were  on  the  train.  As  Douglas  Fairbanks 
and  I  both  lived  in  Beverly  Hills,  we  became  acquainted 
at  one  of  the  small  towns  where  our  train  stopped,  and  this 
was  the  first  opportunity  I  had  ever  had  to  be  “in  the 
movies.”  After  talking  with  Doug,  the  people  at  the  sta¬ 
tion  wanted  to  see  Mary,  but  were  told  she  had  had  a  very 
tiresome  trip  and  was  not  dressed.  However,  she  raised 
the  car  window  and  greeted  the  crowd,  which  proved  en¬ 
tirely  satisfactory  to  them.  In  the  excitement  on  the  station 
platform  some  of  the  people  could  not  get  a  good  look  at 
Doug,  and  when  he  and  I  became  separated  in  the  crowd  I 
found  I  had  equally  as  good  a  following  as  he,  my  followers 
taking  me  to  be  the  famous  Doug.  Not  wishing  to  disap¬ 
point  Mr.  Fairbanks'  admirers,  I  set  them  straight  and  told 
them  to  watch  for  him  on  the  next  car. 

Time  passed  quickly,  and  we  were  soon  in  Detroit.  Our 
car  was  ready,  so  we  employed  a  chauffeur  and  drove 
around  to  see  the  city  of  Detroit  before  starting  on  our 
journey. 

Mrs.  Whittier  and  Mrs.  Swindell  went  to  Buffalo  by 
train,  Mr.  Swindell  and  I  accompanying  the  car  on  the 
boat.  The  boat  trip  to  Buffalo  is  wonderful,  and  we  en¬ 
joyed  it  thoroughly. 


AT  INDIAN  HEAD,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Prohibition  in  Nczu  Hampshire ;  even  the  bears  drink 
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We  spent  one  day  at  Niagara  Falls.  Without  a  doubt, 
that  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful,  beautiful,  and  interesting 
places  in  the  world. 

The  following  morning  we  left  Buffalo  over  the  Mohawk 
Trail  up  through  New  York  and  the  White  Mountains.  The 
country  was  so  interesting  and  different  from  our  Western 
country,  we  made  it  a  point  not  to  drive  after  dark.  We 
traveled  three  hundred  fifty  miles  the  first  day,  stopping 
that  night  at  Amsterdam,  New  York,  a  little  manufacturing 
town.  All  night  we  could  hear  the  noise  of  the  looms  in 
the  factory  near  our  hotel. 


PLOWING  IN  THE  PROVINCE  OF  QUEBEC 


Our  next  stop  was  at  Northampton,  the  home  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Coolidge.  We  spent  two  days  there,  as  we  visited 
many  of  the  colleges  in  that  vicinity. 

At  Williams,  Massachusetts,  there  was  a  young  chap 
who  saw  our  California  license  and  came  up  and  asked  from 
what  place  in  California  we  came.  We  found  that  he  knew 
our  sons  quite  well,  and  that  he  was  very  glad  to  see  us,  as 
he  was  very  homesick. 

Starting  out  for  the  White  Mountains,  we  stopped  next 
at  Littleton,  New  Hampshire.  Since  it  was  late  in  the  sea¬ 
son  and  most  of  the  hotels  in  the  mountains  were  closed, 
we  kept  on  going  the  next  day  until  we  reached  Barton, 
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QUEBEC  BRIDGE  OVER  THE  ST.  LAWRENCE  RIVER 
Cost  approximately  $25,000,000.  For  Canadian  National  Railways 

Vermont,  where  we  spent  that  night.  The  beauty  and  color 
of  the  autumn  leaves  are  beyond  any  possible  description. 

At  one  of  the  stopping  places  through  the  mountains 
there  was  a  pet  bear.  "The  proprietor  of  the  little  resort 


OX-CART  AND  LINCOLN — “THE  OLD  AND  THE  NEW” 
Enroute  from  Quebec  to  Riviere  du  Loup 
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WINDMILL  FOR  GRAIN  THRESHING  NEAR  ROCHE 

had  what  he  called  “Bear  Beer,”  which  was  nothing  more 
than  sweetened  water,  but  he  sold  it  to  curious  tourists  for 
twenty-five  cents  per  bottle — this  in  order  to  see  the  bear 
drink  from  a  bottle.  He  emptied  the  bottle  so  quickly  it 
was  hard  on  my  pocketbook,  and  I  decided  to  plug  the 


OPEN-AIR  OVEN  AND  FRESHLY-BAKED  BREAD 

Near  St.  Philoptcr 
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ROCK  LIFTER 


opening  in  order  that  the  “beer”  would  not  flow  so  rapidly. 
It  was  amusing  to  see  how  he  would  tug  at  the  bottle,  try 
to  pull  the  plug  out,  look  at  the  bottle  and  shake  it,  then  go 
to  tugging  away  at  it  again. 

After  crossing  the  line  into  Canada,  we  found  the  farm¬ 
ers  still  working  oxen.  We  arrived  at  Quebec  after  a  day 
of  travel  over  good 
roads,  but  through  a 
steady  rain.  At  Que¬ 
bec  we  stopped  at 
the  Chateau  Fron- 

t 

tenac,  which  is  an  old 
English  landmark. 

We  spent  several  en¬ 
joyable  days  there. 

We  went  up  to  the 
big  St.  Lawrence 
River  railroad  bridge, 
and  the  man  in 
charge  said  no  one 
was  allowed  on  the 
bridge.  However,  we 
made  friendly  con¬ 
nections  with  him  by 
the  use  of  a  couple  of 
dollars,  and  he  not 


PICKING  BLUEBERRIES 
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only  let  us  go  onto  the  bridge,  but  volunteered  that  if  it 
were  possible  to  do  so  we  might  take  the  bridge  along  with 
us  !  Quebec  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  places  on  the 
American  continent,  and  those  who  have  the  time  for  plea¬ 
sure  should  visit  it. 


POTATO  DIGGING 
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The  Shrine  at  Sainte  Anne  du  Bocage,  which  is  known 
all  over  the  world  for  the  work  of  its  priests  in  healing  the 
crippled,  had  recently  been  burned,  and  the  place  was  not 
so  interesting  as  in  previous  years. 

From  the  pictures  you  will  note  carts  hauling  milk  to 
market,  and,  while  it  does  not  show  it,  I  believe  I  never 
saw  rain  come  faster  than  while  making  the  accompanying 
pictures.  You  will  also  observe  the  old  windmills  where 
the  farmers  thresh  their  grain,  and  we  saw  many  in  action 
as  we  passed  along.  Another  interesting  thing  was  the 


GATHERING  BEECHNUTS 
On  Soucia  Farm  near  Caribou 


baking  ovens  in  each  neighborhood.  I  was  told  that  once 
each  week  all  the  people  in  the  community  came  to  the 
oven  to  bake  their  week’s  supply  of  bread. 

There  is  a  picture  showing  an  odd  way  of  lifting  rocks. 
A  small  hole  is  drilled  in  each  end  of  the  rock,  a  grab-hook 
stretched  with  a  chain  is  fitted  to  the  holes  and  the  chain 
wound  up  with  a  cog,  then  the  wagon  to  which  the  device 
is  fastened  is  driven  off  to  the  dumping  ground. 
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FLOAT  AT  LAUGHING  LOON  LODGE 

When  a  boy,  I  always  thought  all  the  blueberries  came 
from  the  old  Sawyer  bog  between  Limestone  and  Caribou, 
Maine,  but  I  was  mistaken,  as  you  will  notice  a  picture 
where  I  am  picking  blueberries,  and  they  were  very  plenti¬ 
ful.  The  blueberries  were  growing  in  the  country  between 
Quebec  and  Temiscouata  Lake,  New  Brunswick. 


AT  TOME  INSTITUTE 
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PAUL  AT  TOME 

Not  realizing  I  was  so  close  to  my  old  home,  when  we 
arrived  at  the  hotel  on  the  Temiscouata  Lake  I  thought  it 
looked  familiar,  and  on  looking  at  the  hotel  register  I  found 
I  had  been  there  on  a  fishing  trip  four  years  before. 

At  eleven  o’clock  the  next  morning  we  made  the  picture 
of  me,  with  my  mother  and  Joanna  in  the  background,  at 
my  mother’s  home  in  Caribou,  Maine.  We  spent  three 
enjoyable  days  with  my  mother,  but  Jo  was  rather  anxious 
to  see  Paul,  so  we  cut  our  stay  short.  During  the  three 
days  there,  however,  we  visited  some  of  the  large  potato 
fields,  went  on  a  picnic  to  Madawaska  Lake,  and  picked 
beechnuts  on  Henry  Soucia’s  farm  at  Washburn,  all  of 
which  took  me  back  to  my  boyhood  days. 

On  the  day  of  our  departure  from  Caribou,  we  got  an 
early  start  and  reached  Bangor,  Maine,  that  evening. 
During  the  remainder  of  our  driving  we  arose  early  and 
drove  until  quite  late  each  day.  I  think  the  view  of  the 
Penobscot  Bay  at  Bangor  early  in  the  morning  is  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  things  I  have  ever  seen.  The  next  day 
we  stopped  at  Waterville,  Maine,  where  we  met  my  aunt, 
visited  some  friends,  and  left  for  Portsmouth,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  where  we  spent  that  night.  Our  next  stop  was  at 
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Hartford,  then  on  to  Philadelphia,  from  which  point  we 
drove  to  Port  Deposit,  Maryland,  arriving  there  about  noon. 

Paul  was  certainly  glacl  to  see  us.  We  took  him  with 
us  to  Baltimore,  Mr.  Swindell's  old  home.  Mr.  Swindell 
had  not  been  to  Baltimore  for  a  number  of  years,  and  it  gave 
him  great  joy  to  visit  the  place  of  his  boyhood.  Leaving 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Swindell  at  Baltimore.  Mrs.  Whittier  and  I 
spent  the  night 
at  Tome  School 
with  Paul,  and 
the  following  day 
we  picked  up  the 
Swindells  on  our 
way  to  Washing¬ 
ton,  where  I  had 
some  business  to 
transact.  We 
spent  two  days 
there,  then  re¬ 
turned  to  Balti¬ 
more  and  spent 
another  day  with 
Paul  and  Roland 
Bishop,  Junior, 
and  then  started 
on  our  h  o m  e- 
ward  journey. 

We  drove  to 
New  York,  from 
which  point  we 
shipped  the  car 
to  Los  Angeles, 
and  we  returned 
by  rail. 

Mrs.  Swindell 
enjoyed  the  trip 
very  much,  but, 
having  been 
reared  in  Ari¬ 
zona,  was  loyal 
enough  to  say  the 
desert  of  Arizona 
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A  HEAVY  SEA 


was  as  pleasing  to  her  as  the  old  New  England  scenery 
was  to  me. 

On  reaching  Los  Angeles,  we  all  agreed  we  had  a  splen¬ 
did  trip,  and  knew  but  little  more  about  Mali  Jongg  than 
when  we  started. 

During  the  World  War  Mrs.  Whittier  was  a  hard  worker 
and  sacrificed  her  strength  to  do  what  she  could  during  this 
perilous  time.  After  the  war  we  planned  a  trip  to  Europe, 
but  had  to  give  it  up  because  she  was  unable  to  go,  and  in 
June,  1923,  the  great  sorrow  of  my  life  came  to  me  when 
my  wife  passed  away  during  my  absence  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands. 

In  all  fairness  to  my  boys,  I  should  at  least  make  men¬ 
tion  of  their  most  recent  “hobby. ”  The  boys  had  grown 
to  the  age  when  they  thought  we  should  have  something 
in  the  way  of  an  ocean-going  craft,  inasmuch  as  Los 
Angeles  was  becoming  quite  a  center  for  water  sports. 
They  made  a  thorough  investigation,  and  decided  that  a 
yacht  could  be  purchased  in  Germany  and  brought  to  the 
States  cheaper  than  one  could  be  built  on  either  the  East  or 
West  Coast,  so  before  I  knew  what  was  going  on,  they  had 
me  tied  up  with  a  German  skipper,  who  went  to  Germany 
and  purchased  the  “Armgard,”  which  is  a  one  hundred  and 
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six  foot  yawl,  and  will  accommodate  from  sixteen  to  twenty 
people.  The  name  has  been  changed  to  “Poinsettia.” 

The  experiences  of  the  skipper  in  getting  the  yacht 
through  the  Panama  Canal  and  to  the  Pacific  Coast  is  a  long 
story.  After  having  stood  idle  during  the  long  period  of  the 
war,  the  boat  was  badly  run  down,  and  required  practically 
new  rigging.  Soon  after  it  arrived  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Harbor,  the  boys  started  out  for  the  Honolulu  races.  The 
skipper  disappointed  them  after  the  starting  time  was  set, 
so  they  had  to  secure  a  new  skipper  two  days  before  start¬ 
ing,  and  make  up  a  crew  of  their  high  school  and  college 
friends.  The  excitement  was  equal  to  that  of  any  fishing 
trip  my  old  boy  friends  and  I  ever  took  to  Cross  Lake  in 
Maine  in  the  early 
days.  They  started 
out,  and  before 
covering  much 
distance,  a  heavy 
gale  came  up  and 
ripped  all  the  sails 
to  pieces.  From 
the  story  the  boys 
tell,  they  had  a 
very  lively  expe¬ 
rience,  and  I  was 
glad  they  did  not 
undertake  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  trip  with 
the  yacht  rigged 
as  it  was. 

Since  then,  how¬ 
ever,  the  yacht 
has  been  t  h  o  r- 
oughly  gone  over, 
and  the  boys  en¬ 
tered  it  in  the  San 
Diego  races  last 
year.  I  am  told 
that  if  they  had 
put  up  all  their 
sails  they  would 
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first  place.  They  came  in  second.  The  Yacht  Club  is  now 
trying  to  get  them  to  enter  the  “Poinsettia”  in  the  Tahiti 
Races,  but  I  am  discouraging  them,  as  the  distance  is  so 
great  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  boys  to  miss  school, 
and  I  do  not  consider  it  wise. 

In  bringing  this  story  to  a  close,  I  wish  again  to  men¬ 
tion  my  old  associate  and  friend,  Thomas  O'Donnell.  He, 
like  myself,  has  had  his  ups  and  downs,  but  I  met  him  on 
the  street  a  few  days  ago  and  he  asked  me  to  walk  up  the 
street  with  him  and  take  a  look  at  the  corner  of  Sixth  and 
Olive  streets.  He  said  that  property  could  be  purchased 
for  one  and  a  half  million  dollars,  and  at  the  present  time 
is  earning  six  and  one  half  per  cent  on  the  investment,  and 
wanted  my  judgment  as  to  whether  or  not  it  would  be  a 
good  investment.  While  he  did  not  need  any  assistance  to 
purchase  the  property,  he  invited  me  to  go  into  it  with  him. 
As  my  associations  with  Tom  have  always  been  so  pleasant, 
I  regret  I  am  too  heavily  loaded  at  this  time  with  steam¬ 
ships  and  non-profit  ranches  to  go  into  this  enterprise  with 
him.  He  has  not  closed  this  deal,  but  it  is  my  opinion  he 
will. 


M.  H.  WHITTIER. 
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